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^ 

, Shari Methought the service I did you last night, sir, 
in preserving you from thosa ruffians, might have takep 
better root in your shallow memory, * 

Sir Jo. Gads-daggers-belts-blades and scabbards, this is 
the very gentleman 1 How shall I make him a return suit- 
able to greatness of his merit — I had a pretty thing to 
^that purpose, if he han’t frighted it out of my memory. 
Hem I hem! Sir, I most submissively implore your pardon 
for my transgression of ingratitude and omission; having my 
intire dependance, sir, upon the superfluity of your goodness, 
which, like an inundation will, I hope, totally immeige the 
recollection of my error, and leave me floating in your sight, 
upon the full blown bladders of repentance — by the help of 
which, I shall once more hope to swim into your favour. 

1 Bozos, 

Sharp. So-h, O sir I am easily pacify’d, the acknowledg- 
ment of a gentleman 

Sir Jo. Acknowledgment! Sir I am all over acknowledg- 
ment, and will not stick to shew it in the greatest extremity, 
by night, or by day, in sickness, or in health, winter, or 
summer, all seasons and occasions shall testifie the reality 
and gratitude of your superabundant humble servant Sir 
Joseph Wittol Knight. Hem! hem! 

Sharp. Sir Joseph Wittol. 

Sir Jo. The same sir, of Wittol Hall in Comitatu Bucks. 

Sharp. Is it possible! Then, I am happy, to have obliged 
the mirrour of knighthood and pink of courtesie in the age; 
let me embrace you. 

Sir Jo. 0 Lord, sir! 

Sharp. My loss, I esteem as a trifle repay’d with in- 
terest, since it has purchas’d me the friendship and acquaint- 
ance of the person in the world, whose character I admire. 

Sir Jo. You are only pleas’d to say so, sir but pray 

if I may be so bold, what is that loss you mention? 

Sharp. 0 term it no longer so, sir. In the scuffle, last 
night, I/sinly dropt a bill’ of a hundred pound, which I confers, 
I came half despairing to Recover; but thanks to my better 
fortune 
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Sir Jo. You have found it sir then it seems; I profess 

'rm heartily glad * • 

Sharp^ Sir your humble servant 1 don’t question but 

you are; that you have so cheap an opportunity of expressing 
;your gratitude and generosity. Since the paying so trivial a 
sum, will wholly acquit you and doubly engage rad? , 

Sir Jo. What a dickens does he mean by a trivial sum L 
\Aside.\ But han’t you found it, sirl 
Sharp. No otherwise I vow to gad but m my hopes in 
you, sir. • 

Sir Jo. Humph. 

Sharp. But that’s sufficient ^’twere injustice to doubt 

the honour of Sir Joseph Wittol. 

Sir Jo. O Lord, sir. 

Sharp. You are above (I’m sure) a thought so low, to 
suffer me to lose what was ventur’d in your service; nay 

’twas in a manner paid down for your deliverance; ’twas 

so much lent you and you scorn, I’ll say that for 

you « 

Sir Jo. Nay I’ll say that for my self (with your leave, sir,) 
I do scorn a dirty thing. But agad I’m a little out of pocket 
at present. 

Sharp. Pshaw you can’t want a hundred pound. Your 
word is sufficient any where: ’tis but borrowing so much dirt, 
you have large acres and can soon repay it — money is but 
dirt Sir Joseph — meer dirt. 

Sir Jo. But I profess, ’tis a dirt I have washed my hands 
of at present; I have laid it all out upon my back. 

Sharp. Are you so extravagant in cloaths. Sir Joseph? • 
Sir Jo. Ha, ha, ha, a very good jest I profess, ha, ha, ha, 
a very good jest, and I did not know that I had said it, and 
that’s a better jest than t’other. ’Tis a sign you and I ha’n’t 
been long acquainted; you have lost a good jest for want of 
knowing me — I only mean a friend of mme whom I call my 
back; he sticks as close to me, an^ follows me through all 

dangers ^he is indeed back, breast and headpiece as it 

were to me-- — agad he’s a brave fellow — pauh, I am quite 
another thing, when I am with 'him: I don’t fear the devil 
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(bless us'; almost if he be by. Ah— ^ — had he been with me 
last night — * ^ » 

Sharp. If he had, sir, what then ? he could have done no 
more, nor perhaps have suffer’d so much — had he a hundred 
pound to lose? _ [^ngrily^ 

Sir JoN 0 Lord sir by no means (but I might have sav’d 
a hundred pound) I meant innocently, as I hope to be saved 
sir (a damn’d hot fellow) only as I was saying, I let him 
have all my ready mony to redeem his great sword from 
limbo — but sit I have a letter of credit to Alderman Fondle- 
wife, as far as two hundred pound, and this afternoon you 
shall see I am a person, such a one as you would wish to 
have met with 

Sharp. That you are I’ll be sworn. [Aside] Why, that's 
great and like your self. 

SCENE II 

, [ro them] Captain Bluffe 

Sir Jo. 0 here a’ comes — ay my Hector of Troy, welcome 
my bully, my back; agad ray heart has gone apit pat for 
thee. 

Bluff. How now, my young knight? Not for fear I 
hope; he that knows me must be a stranger to fear. 

Sir Jo. Nay agad I hate fear ever since I had like to 
have dy’d of a fright — but — 

Bluff, But? Look you here boy, here’s your antidote, 

here’s your Jesuites powder for a shaking fit But who 

hast thou got with thee, is he of mettle? 

[Laying his hand upon his sword. 

Sir Jo. Ay, bully, a devilish smart fellow: ’a will fight 
like a cock. 

Bluff. Say you so? then I honour him But has he 

been abroad? for eveiy cock will fight upon his own dunghil. 

Sir Jo,^ I don’t know, but I’ll present you 

Bluff.*^ I’ll recommend my self— sir I honour you; I 
understand you love fighting, I reverence a roan that loves 
fightmg,* sir I kiss your hilts*'’ _ » 
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Sharp. Sir youi servant, but you are misinfo.m’d, ffir 
rimless it^be to serve my partlfcular friend, as Sir Joseph here, 
my country, or my religion, or in some very justifiable cause. 
I’m not for it. 

Tj Bluff. 0 Lord I beg your pardon, sir, I find you are 
not of'my pallat, you can’t relish a dish of fightit^ without * 

sweet sawce. Now I think fighting, for fighting sake’s 

sufficient cause; fighting, to me’s religion and the laws. 

Sir Jo. Ah, well said my hero; was not that great sir? 
by the Lord Harry he says true; fighting, is meat, drink and 
cloth to him. But back, this gentleman is one of the best 

friends I have in the world, and saved my life last night 

You know I told you. 

Bluff. Ay 1 Then I honour him again sir may I crave 

your name? 

Sharp. Ay, sir, my name’s Sharper. 

Sir Jo. Pray Mr. Sharper embrace my back — ^very 

well by the Lord Hany Mr. Sharper he’s as brave a fellow 

as Cannibal, are Hot you bully-back? 

Sharp. Hannibal I believe you mean, Sir Joseph. 

Bluff. Undoubtedly he did sir; faith Hannibal was a 

very pretty fellow but Sir Joseph, comparisons are 

odious — Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in those days, it 
must be granted — but alas sir! were he alive; now, he would 
be nothing, nothing in the earth. 

Sharp. How sir! I make a doubt, if there be at this day 
a greater general breathing. 

Bluff. Oh excuse me sir; have you serv’d abroad, sir? 

Sharp. Not I really, sir. 

Bluff. Oh I thought so ^why then you can know 

nothing, sir: I am afraid you scarce know the history of the 
late war in Flanders, with all its particulars. 

Sharp. Not I, sir, no more than publick letters, or 
Gazettes tell us. 

Bluff. Gazette! Why there again now ;why,< sir, 

there are not three words of truth, the year roundj put into 

the Gazette ^I’ll tell you a strange thing now as to Aat— > — 

You must know, sir, Ijwas resid^t in Flanders th§ last 
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campaigli, had a small post there; but no matter for that 

perhaps, sir, there was scarce* any thing of moment done, 
but an humble servant of yours, that shall be nameless, was 

an eye witness of 1 won’t say had the greatest share in’t. 

Tho’ I might say that too, since I name no body you, 
know — ^SiJ^ell, Mr. Sharper, would you think it ? In all this 

time as I hope for a truncheon — this rascally Gazette- 

writer never so much as once mention’d me — not once by 

the wars took no more notice, than as if Nol. Bluffe had 

not been in the land of the living. 

Sharp. Strange 1 

Sir Jo. Yet by the lord Harry ’tis true Mr. Sharper, for 
I went every day to cofFee-houses to read the Gazette my self. 

Bluff. Ay, ay, no matter ^You see Mr. Sharpe/ after 

all I am content to retire live a private person Scipio 

and others have done it. 

Sharp. Impudent rogue. \Asiie, 

Sir Jo. Ay, this damn’d modesty of yours agad if he 

would put in for’t he might be made general himself yet. 

Bluff. Oh fie, no Sir Joseph you know I hate this. 

Sir Jo. Let me but tell Mr. Sharper a little, how you 
eat fire once out of the mouth of a cannon — agad he 
did; those impenetrable whiskers of his have confronted 
flames 

Bluff. Death, what do you mean Sir Joseph f 

Sir Jo. Look you now, I tell you he’s so modest he'll 
own nothing. 

Bluff. Pish you have put me out, I have forgot what I 
was about. Pray hold your tongue, and give me leave, 
^ [Angnly, 

Sir Jo. I aln dumb. 

Bluff, This sword I think I was telling you of Mr. 

Sharper This sword I’ll maintain to be the best divine, 

anatomist, lawyer or casuist in Europe; it shall decide a con- 
troversie or split a caus t^ - - 

Sir Jof Nay, now I must speak; it will split a hair, by 
the Lord Harry, I have seen»it. 

B^uff. Zouns sir, it’s*a lie, you have nop seen it, Oor 
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shan’t see it; sir I say you can’t see; what d’ye say to that 
•now? * 

Sir Jo. I am blind. 

Bluff. Death, had any other man interrupted me 

Sir Jo. Good Mr. Sharper speak to him; 1 dare.not look 
that way. 

Sharp. Sir Joseph’s penitent. 

Bluff. Oh I am calm sir, calm as a discharged cul- 

verin but ’twas indiscreet, when you know what will 

provoke me — nay come Sir Joseph, you know my heat’s 
soon over. 

Sir Jo. Well I am a fool sometimes — but I’m sorry. 
Bluff. Enough. 

Sir Jo. Come we’ll go take a glass to drown animosities. 
Mr. Sharper will you partake? 

Sharp. I wait on you sir; nay, pray Captain — ^you are 
Sir Joseph’s back. 


SCENE III 

Araminta, Belinda, Betty waiting , in 
Araminta’s apartment 

Belin. Ah! Nay, dear prithee good, dear sweet 

cousin no more, oh gad, I swear you’d make one sick to 
hear you. 

Aram. Bless me! what have I said to move you thus? 

Belin. Oh you have raved, talked idly, and all in com- 
mendation of that filthy, awkward, two-leg’d creature, man — 
you don’t know what you’ve said, your fever has transported 
you, 

Aram. If love be the fever which you mean, kind Heav’n 
avert the cure: let me have oil to feed that flame and never 
let it be extinct, ’till I my self am ashes. 

Belin. Tliere was a whinel O gad I hate your horrid 

fancy-" — ’this love is the devil, and sure to be in .love is to 

be possess’d ^'tis in the head, the heart, the blood, the 

all over— — 0 gad you are quite spoil’ d 1 shall loath the 

fii|ht of mankind for your sake. ' . 
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\ 1 . . . " . 

"Aram. Fie, this is gross affectation — a little of Bellmour’s 
company would change the sceifc. 

Belin. Filthy fellow! I wonder cousin — 

Aram. I wonder, cousin, you should imagine, I don’t 
perceive vou love him. 

BelinT^OIi I love your hideous fancy! Ha, ha, ha, love 
a man! 

Aram. Love a man I yes, you would not love a beast. 

Belin. Of all beasts not an ass which is so like your 

Vainlove lard I have seen an ass look so chagrin, ha, ha, 

ha, (you must pardon me I can’t help laughing) that an ab- 
solute lover would have concluded the poor creature to have 
had darts, and flames, and altars, and all that in his breast. 
Araminta, come I’ll talk seriously to you now; could you 
but see with my eyes, the buffoonry of one scene of address, 
a lover, set out with all his equipage and appurtenances; O 
gad! sure you would but you play the game, and conse- 

quently can’t see the miscarriages obvious to every standee 
by. * 

Aram. Yes, yes, I can see something near it when you 
and Bellmour meet. You don’t know that you dreamt of 
Bellmour last night, and call’d him aloud in your sleep. 

Belin. Pish, I can’t help dreaming of the devil some- 
times; would you from thence infer I love him ? 

Aram. But that’s not all; you caught me in your arms 

when you named him, and press’d me to your bosom 

sure if I had not pinch’d you ’till you wak’d you had stifled 
me with kisses. 

"Belin. O barbarous aspersion! 

Aram. No aspersions, cousin, we are alone nay I can 

tell you more. 

Belin. I deny it all. 

Aram. What before you hear it ? 

Belin. My denial is premeditated like your malice 

lard, cousin, you talk odiy ^what ever the matter is, 0 my 

Sol, I’m afraid you’ll follow evil courses. 

Aram. Ha, ha, ha, this<(s pleasant. 

BfLiN, You may laugh, but — — 
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Aram. Ha, ha, ha. , 

• Belin. You think the mdicious grinn becomes you 

the devil take Bellmour why do you tell me of hinj f 

Aram. Oh is it come out — now you ate angry, I am sure 

4rou love him. I tell no body else, cousin 1 ^ave not 

betrayed you yet. 

Belin. Prithee tell it all the world, it’s false. 

Aram. Come then, kiss and friends. 

Belin. Pish. 

Aram. Prithee don’t be so peevish. 

Belin. Prithee don’t be so impertinent. Betty. 

Aram. Ha, ha, ha. 

Betty. Did your ladyship call, madam? 

Belin. Get my hoods and tippet, and bid the footman 
call a chair. 

Aram. I hope you are not going out in dudgeon, eousin. 

SCENE IV 

ITo }hexii JPoomAN 

Foot. Madam, there are 

Belin. Is there a chair? 

Foot. No, madam, there are Mr. Bellmour and Mr. Vain- 
love to wait upon your Ladyship. 

Aram. Are they below? 

Foot. No, madam, they sent before, to know if you were 
at home. 

Belin. The visit’s to you, cousin, I suppose I am at my 
liberty. 

Aram. Be ready to shew ’em up. 

SCENE V 

[To them] Betty with hoods ^and looking-glass 

I can’t tell, cousin, I believe we are equally c&ncem’d; 
but if you continue your humour, it won’t be very entertain- 
(I know she’d fain be persQaded to stay. t4side. 
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Belin. I shall oblige you, in'leaving you to the full and 
free enjoyment of that conversation^ou admire. Let me see; 
hold the glass — lard I look wretchedly to day. ' 

Aram. Betty, why don’t you help my cousin? 

[Putting on her hoods. 

Belii?^^ Hold off your fists, and see that he gets a chair" 
with a high roof, or a very low seal — stay, come back here 
you Mrs. Fidget — ^you are so ready to go to the foot- 
man Here, take ’em all again, my mind’s chang’d, I 

won’t go. 

SCENE VI 
Araminta, Belinda 

Aram. So, this I expected you won’t oblige me then, 

cousin, and let me have all the company to my self? 

Belin. No; upon consideration, I have too much charity 
to trust you to your self. The devil watches all opportu- 
nities; and in this favourable disposition of your mind, 
Heav’n Knows how far you may be tempted: 1 am tender of 
your reputation. 

Aram. I am oblig’d to you — But who’s malicious now, 
Belinda? 

Belin. Not I; witness my heart, I stay out of pure 
affection. 

Aram. In my conscience I believe you. 

SCENE VII 

[To them] Vainlove, Bellmour, Footman 

Bell. So, fortune be prais’d! To find you both within, 
ladles, is 

Aram. No miracle, I hope. 

Bell. Not o’your side, madam, I confess but my 

tyrant there and I, are two buckets that can never come 
together,, 

Belin. Nor are ever like ^yet we often meet and 

dash. 
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Bell. How never like I marry Hymen forbid. /But tins 
^it is to run so extravagantly -in debt; I have laid out such a 
world of love in your service, that you think you can never 
be able to pay me all: so shun me for the same reason that 
^ou would a dun, 

Beun. Ay, on my conscience, and the most iirTpertinent 
and troublesome of duns — a dun for mony will be quiet, 
when he sees his debtor has not wherewithal — but a dun for 
love is an eternal torment that never rests 

Bell. ’Till he has created love wheie there was none, 
and then gets it for his pains. For impoitunity in love, like 
importunity at court; first creates its own interest, and then 
pursues it for the favour. 

Abam. Favours that are got by impudence and importu- 
nity, are like discoveries from the rack, when the afflicted 
person, for his ease, sometimes confesses secrets his heart 
knows nothing of. 

Vain. I should rather think favours, so gain’d, to be due 

rewards to indefatigable devotion for as love is a deity, 

he must be serv’d by prayer. 

Belin. 0 gad, would you would all pray to love then, 
and let us alone. 

Vain. You are the temples of love, and ’tis through you, 
our devotion must be convey’d. 

Aram. Rather poor silly idols of your own making, which, 
upon the least displeasute you forsake, and set up new— 
every man, now, changes his mistress and his religion, as his 
humour varies or his interest. 

Vain. O madam 

Aram. Nay come, I find we are growing serious, and then 
we are in great danger of being dull — if my musick-master 
be not gone. I’ll entertain you with a new song, which comes 
pretty near my own opinion of love and your sex— who’s 
there.? IsMr. Gavotgone? [CaUs. 

Foot. Only to the next door, mgdam; I’ll call him. 
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SCENE'Vlil 

Araminta, Belinda, Vainlove and Bellmour 

Bell. Why, you won’t hear me with patience. 

ARAM.S^What’s the matter, cousin? 

Bell. Nothing, madam, only 

Belin. Prithee hold thy tongue lard, he has so pes- 
ter’d me with flames and stuff 1 think I shan’t endure the 

sight of a fire {his twelvemonth. 

Bell. Yet all can’t melt that cruel frozen heart. 

Belin. 0 gad I hate your hideous fancy — you said that 

once before if you must talk impertinently, for heavens 

sake let it be with variety; don’t come always, like the devil, 

wrapt in flames I’ll not hear a sentence more, that begins 

with an, I burn or an, I beseech you, madam. 

Bell. But tell me how you would be ador’d^ 1 am 

very tractable. 

Belin. , Then know, I would be ador’d in silence. 

Bell. Humph, I thought so, that you might have all 

the talk to your self ^you had better let me speak; for if 

my thoughts fly to any pitch, I shall make villainous signs. 

Belin. What will you get by that f to make such signs 
as I won’t understand. 

Bell. Ay, but if I’m tongue-ty’d, I must have all my 

actions free to quicken your apprehension — and i-gad let 

me tell you, my most prevailing argument is express’d in 
dumb shew. 

SCENE IX 
[To them] Mosick-Master 

Aram. 0 I am glad we shall have a song to divert the 
discourse pray oblige us with the last new song. 

SONG 

I 

Thus to a ripe, consenting maid. 

Poor, old, repenting Delia said. 
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i 

Would you long preserve your lover? 

Would fou still his goddess reign? 

Never let him all discover, 

Never let him much obtain. 

II 

Men will admire, adore and die. 

While wishing at your feet they lye 

But admitting their embraces. 

Wakes ’em from the golden dream; 

Nothing’s new besides our faces, ■■ 

Every woman is the same. 

Aram. So, how de’e like the song, gentlemen? 

Bell. O very well perform’d but I don’t much admire 

the Words. 

Aram. I expected it— there’s too much truth in ’em: if 
Mr. Gavot will walk with us in the garden, we’ll have it once 
again— you may like it better at second hearing. You’ll 
^ting my cousin. » 

Bell. Faith madam, I dare not speak to her, but I’ll 
make signs. [Addresses Belinda in dumb shew. 

Belin. 0 foh, your dumb rhetorick is more ridiculous, 
than your talking impertinence; as an ape is a much more 
troublesome animal than a parrot. 

Aram. Ay, cousin, and ’tis a sign the creatures mimick 
nature well; for there are few men, but do more silly things 
than they say. 

Bell. Well, I find my apishness has paid the ransome 

for my speech, and set it at liberty tho, I confess, I could 

be weU enough pleas’d to drive on a love-bargain, in that 
silent manner — ^“twould save a man a world of lying and 
swearing at the years end. Besides I have had a little ex- 
perience, that brings to mind — 

When wit and reason, both have fail’d, to move; ' 

TTind looks and actions (from success) do prove, 

Ev’n silence may be eloquent in love. ^ 

[End of the ^(cond Act.] 
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ACT III 

SCENE I, The Street 
Silvia and Lucy 

SiLV. Will he not come then? 

Lucy. Yes, yes, come, I warrant him, if you will go in 
and be ready to receive him. 

SiLV. ’^y'did you not tell me? ^Whom mean you ? 

Lucy. Whom you should mean, Heartwell. 

SiLV. Senseless creature, I meant my Vainlove. 

Lucy. You may as soon hope, to recover your own 
maidenhead, as his love. Therefore e’en set your heart at 
rest, and in the name of opportunity mind your own business. 
Strike Heartwell home, before the bait’s worn off the hook. 
Age will come. He nibbled fairly yesterday, and no doubt 
will be eager enough to day, to swallow the temptation. 

SiLV. Well, since there’s no remedy — ^yet tell me for 

I would know, though to the anguish of my soul; how did he 
refuse ? Tell me — how did he receive my letter, in anger or 
in scorn? 

Lucy, Neither; but what was ten times worse, with 
damn’d, senseless indifference. By this light I could have 

spit in his face receive it I Why he receiv’d it, as I would 

one of your lovers that should come empty-handed; as a 

court lord does his mercers bill, or a begging dedication: 

he receiv’d it as if’t had been a letter from his wife. 

SiLV. What, did he not read it? 

Lucy. Hum’d it over, gave you his respects, and said, 
he would take time to peruse it but then he was in haste. 

SiLV. Respects, and peruse it! He’s gone, and Araminta 
has bev^itch’d him from me — Oh how the name of rival fires 
my blood — I could curse ’em both; eternal jealousie attend 
her love, and disappointment meet his. Oh that I could 

revenge the torment he has caus’d ^methinks I feel the 

woman strong within me, and'vengeance kindles in the room 
of love. 
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Lucy. I have that in my head may make mischief. 

SiLV^ How, dear Lucy. * 

Lucy. You know Araminta’s dissembled coyness has won, 
and keeps him hers 

•. SiLV. Could we perswade him, that she loves another 

Luty. No, you’re out; could we perswade him, that she 

doats on him, himself contrive a kind letter as from her, 

’twould disgust his nicety, and take away his stomach. 

SiLV. Impossible, ’twill never take. 

Lucy. Trouble not your head. Let me alone 1 will 

inform my self of what past between ’em to day, and about 
it streight — hold. I’m mistaken, or that’s Heartwell, who 

stands talking at the comer ’tis he go get you in 

madam, receive him pleasantly, dress up your face in inno- 
cence and smiles; and dissemble the very want of dissimula- 
tion you know what will take him. 

SiLV. ’Tis hard to counterfeit love, as it is to conceal it: 
but I’ll do my weak endeavour, though I fear I have not art. 

Lucy. Hang art, madam, and trust to natiu'e for dis- 
sembling. 

Man, was by nature womans cully made: 

We, never are but by our selves betray’d. 

SCENE II 

Heartwell, Vainlove and Bellmour following 

Bell. Hist, hist, is not that Heartwell going to Silvia? 

Vaipt. He’s talking to himself, I think; prithee let’s try 
if we can hear him. 

Heart. Why whither in the devil’s name am I a going 
now? Hum — ^let me think' — ^is not this Silvia’s house, the 
cave of that enchantress, and which consequently I ought to 
shun as I would infection? To enter here, is to put on the 
envenom’d shirt, to run into the embraces of a fever, and in 
some raving fit, be led to plunge my self into that- more con- 
suming fire, a woman’s arms. Ha! well recollected, I will 
recover my reason, and be goift. 

Bell. Now Venus forbid! 
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SCENE III] 

Vain. Hush- , 

Heart. Well, why do you'not move.'' Feet 4° your 

office — ^not one inch; no, foregad I'm caught there stands 

my north, and thither my needle points — ^now could I curse 
my self, y^et cannot repent. O thou delicious, damn'd, dear, 
destructi’^ woman 1 S’death how the young fellows will hoot 
mel I shall be the jest of the town: nay in two days, I ex- 
pect to be chronicled in ditty, and sung in woeful ballad, to 
the tune of the superannuated maidens comfort, or the 
batchelors fall”, and upon the third, I shall be hang'd in 
effigie, pasted up for the exemplary ornament of necessary 
houses, and coblers stalls~-death, I can’t think on’t — I’ll run 
into the danger to lose the apprehension. 

SCENE III 
Bellmour, Vainlove 

Bell. A very certain remedy, probaium est Ha, ha, 

ha, poor George, thou art i’th’ right, thou hast sold thy self 
to laughter; the ill-natur’d town will find the jest just where 
thou hast lost it. Ha, ha, how a' strugled, like an old lawyer 
between two fees, 

Vain. Or a young wench, between pleasure and reputa- 
tion. 

Bell. Or as you did to day, when half afraid you snatch’d 
a kiss from Araminta. 

Vain. She has made a quarrel on’t. 

Bell. Pauh, women are only angry at such offences, to 
have the pleasure of forgiving ’em. 

Vain. And I love to have the pleasure of making my 

<.*peace ^I should not esteem a pardon if too easily won. 

* Bell. Thou dost not know what thou would'st be at; 
whether thou would’st have her angry or pleas’d. Could’st 
^ou be content to marry Araminta ? 

A Vain. Could you be content to go to heav’n? 
r i Bell. Hum, not immediately, in my conscience not 
^htartily, I’d do a little more good in my generation first, 
liin order to deserve it. “ 
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Vain. Nor I to marry Araminta ’till I merit her. 

Bell. But how the devil dost thou expect to get hei if 
she never yield ? 

Vain. That’s true; but I would 

Bell. Marry her without her consent; thou’rt a liddle 
beyond woman 


SCENE IV 
[To them] Setter 

Trusty setter what tidings? How goes the project? 

Setter. As all lewd projects do, sir, where the devil pre- 
vents our endeavours with success. 

Bell. A good hearing, Setter. 

Vain. Well, I’ll leave you with your engineer. 

Bell. And hast thou provided necessaries? 

Setter. All, all, sir; the large sanctified hat, and the 
little precise band, with a swinging long spiritual cloak, to 
cover carnal knavery — ^not forgetting the black patch, which 
tribulation Spintext wears, as I’m inform’d, upon bne eye, as 
a penal mourning for the ogling offences of his youth; and 
) some say, with that eye, he first discover’d the fiailty of his 
wife. 

Bell. Well, in this fanatick fathers habit, will I confess 
Laetitia. 

Setter. Rather prepare her for confession, sir, by help- 
ing her to sin. 

Bell. Be at your masters lodging, in the evening, I 
shall use the robes. 

' SCENE V 

Setter alone 

Setter. I shall sir ^I wonder to which of these two 

gentlemen I do roost properly appertain the one uses 

roe as his attendant; the other (being the better acquainted 
with my parts) employs me as a pimp; why that’s much the 
more honourable employment— by all means— — I follow 
^one a$t my master, t’other follows me as his conductor. 
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SCENE* VI 
[To htm] Lucy 

Lucy. , There’s the hang-dog his man 1 had a power 

over him ih the reign of my mistress, but he is too tfue a 
valet de chambte not to affect his mastei’s faults; and con- 
sequently is revolted fiom his allegiance. 

Setter. Undoubtedly 'tis impossible to be a pimp and 
not a man of parts. That is without bemg politick, diligent, 

secret, wary, and so forth ^And to all this valiant as 

Hercules — that is, passively valiant and actively obedient. 
Ah' Setter what a treasure is here lost for want of being 
known. 

Lucy. Here’s some vdlany a-foot he’s so thoughtful; 
may be I may discover something in my mask — -worthy sir, 
a word with you. [Puts on her mask. 

Setter. Why if I were known, I might come to be a 
great man^— ~ 

Lucy. Not to interrupt your meditation — 

Setter. And I should not be the first that has procur’d 
his greatness by pimping. 

Lucy. Now poverty and the pox light upon thee, for a 
contemplative pimp. 

Setter. Ha! what art, who thus maliciously hast 
awaken’d me, from my dream of glory? Speak thou vile 
disturber 

Lucy. Of thy most vile cogitations — ^thou poor, conceited 
wretch, how wert thou valuing thy self, upon thy masters 
employment. For he’s the head pimp to Mr. Bellmour. 

Setter. Good words, damsel, or I shall But how dost 

thou know my master or me? 

Lucy, Yes I know both master and man to be 

Setter. To be men perhaps; nay faith like enough; I' 
often march in the rear «f my master, and enter into the 
breaches which he has made. 

Lucy. Ay, the breach of faith, which he has begun: thou 
traitotito thy lawful princess. 
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Setter. Why how,nowI prithee who art? Lay by that 
worldly face and produce ySur natural vizor. 

Lucy. No sirrah, I’ll keep it on to abuse thee and leave 
thee without hopes of revenge. 

Setter. Ohl I begin to smoak ye: thou art, some for- 
saken Abigail, we have dallied with heretofotb — and art 
come to tickle thy imagination with remembrance of iniquity 
past. 

Lucy. No thou pitiful flatterer of thy masters imperfec- 
tions; thou maukin made up of the shreds and pairings of his 
superfluous fopperies. 

Setter. Thou art thy mistress’s foul self, composed of 
her sullied iniquities and cloathing. 

Ltjcy. Hang thee — beggars curr — thy master is but a 
mumper in love, lies canting at the gate; but never dares 
presume to enter the house. 

Setter. Thou art the wicket to thy mistresses gate, to 
be opened for all comers. In fine thou art the high road to 
thy mistress. * 

Lucy. Beast, filthy toad, I can hold no longer, look and 
tremble. [Unmasks, 

Setter. How, Mrs. Lucy! 

Lucy. I wonder thou hast the impudence to look me in 
the face. 

Setter. Adsbud who’s in fault, mistress of mine? who 
flung the first stone? Wlio undervalued my function? and 
who the devil could know you by instinct? 

Lucy. You could know my office by instinct, and be 
hang’d, which you have slander’d most abominably. ' It 
vexes me not what you said of my person; but that my in- 
nocent calling should be expos’d and scandaliz’d — ^I cannot 
bear it. 

Setter. Nay faith Lucy Pm sorry, I’ll own my self to 

blame, though we were both in fault as to our offices. 

Come I’ll make you any reparation. 

Lucy. Swear, 

Setter. I do swear to thesitmost of my power. 

® Lvev. To be brief then; what is the reason your master 
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did not appear to day according to the summons I brought 
him? *’_ ^ 

Setter. To answer you as briefly he has a cause to 

be tried in another court. 

Lucy. Come tell me in plain terms, how forward he is 
with Araminta. 

Setter. Too forward to be turn’d back — ^though he’s a 
little in disgrace at present about a kiss which he forced. 
You and I can kiss Lucy, without all that. 

Lucy. Stand off he’s a precious jewel. 

Setter. And therefore you’d have him to set in your 
lady’s locket. 

Lucy. Where is he now? 

Setter. He’ll be in the piazza presently. , 

Lucy. Remember to days behaviour ^let me see you 

with a penitent face. 

Setter. What no token of amity Lucy ? you and I don’t 
use to part with dry lips. 

Lucy. No, no, avaunt — ^I’ll not be slabber’d and kiss’d 
now I’m not i’th’ humour. 

Setter. I'll not quit you so I'll follow and put you 

into the humour. 

SCENE VII 
Sir Joseph Wittol, Blufpe 

Bluff. And so out of your unwonted generosity 

Sir Jo. And good nature, back; I am good natur’d and 
I can’t help it. 

Bluff. You have given him a note upon Fondlewife for 
a hundred pound. 

Sir Jo. Ay, ay, poor fellow, he ventur’d fair foi^t. 

Bluff. You have disoblig’d me in ir — for I have occasion 
for the mony, and if you would look me in the face again 
and live, go, and force him to redeliver you the note — go — 
and bring it me hither. I’Hstay here for you. 

Sir Jo. You may stay 'till the day of judgment then, by 
the Lord Harry. I know better-things than to be run through 
the guti|,for a hundred pound ^why I gave that hundred' 
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pound for being saved, an d’ee think, an there were no dan- 
ger, ril be so ungiateful te take it from the gentleman again? 

Bluff. Well, go to him fiom me tell him, I say, he 

must lefund or bilbo's the word, and slaughter will 

ensue if he refuse, tell him — but whisper that ^tell 

him I’ll pmk his soul— — but whisper that softly to him. 

Sir Jo. So softly, that he shall never hear on’t I warrant 
you — ^why, what a devil’s the matter, bully, are you mad? 
Or de’e think I'm mad? Agad for my part, I don’t love to 
be the messenger of ill news; ’tis an ungrateful office — so tell 
him your self. 

Bluff. By these hilts I believe he frightned you into 
this composition ; I believe you gave it him out of fear, pure 
paultry fear — confess. 

Sir Jo. No, no, hang’t I was not afraid neither — tho’ 
I confess he did in a manner snap me up — yet I can’t say 
that it was altogether out of fear, but partly to prevent mis- 
chief— for he was a devilish cholcrick fellow: and if my choler 
had been up too, agad there would have been nyschief done, 
that’s flat. And yet I believe if you had been by, I would 
as soon have let him a’had a hundred of my teeth. Adsheait 

if he should come just now when I’m angry, I'd tell him 

mum. 

SCENE VIII 
[To them] Bellmour, Sharper 

Bell, Thou’rt a lucky rogue; there’s your benefactor, 
you ought to return him thanks now you have receiv’d the 
favour. 

Sharp. Sir Joseph ^your note was accepted, and the 

mony paid at sight: I’m come to return my thanks - 

Sir Jo. They won’t be accepted so readily as the bill, sir. 

Bell. I doubt the knight repents, Tom — he looks like 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Face. 

Sharp. This is a double generosity — ^Do me a kindness 
and refuse my thanks — ^But I hope you are not oiFaided 
that I offer’d ’em. , 

- SilR Jo. May be I am, sir, jnay be I am not, sir^ may be 
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ACT IV 

SCENE I, The Street 
Bellmour in fanatick habit. Setter 

Bell. ’Tis pretty near the hour. [Looking on his watch] 
Well and how Setter hae, does my hypocrisie fit me haef 
Does it sit easie on me.? 

Set. O most religiously well, sir. 

Bell. I wonder why all our young fellows should glory 
in an opinion of atheism; when they may be so much more 
conveniently lewd under the coverlet of religion. 

Set. S'bud, air, away quickly, there’s Fondlewife just 
turn’d the comer, and’s coming this way. 

Bell. Gads so, there he is, he must not see me. 

SCENE II 
Fondlewife, Barnaby 

Fond. I say, I will tarry at home. 

Bar. But, sii. 

Fond. Good lack! I profess the spirit of contradiction 
hath possest the lad — I say I will tarry at home ^varlet. 

Bar. I have done, sir, then farewel 500 pound. 

Fond. Ha, how’s that? Stay, stay, did you leave word 
say you with his wife? With Comfort her self. 

Bar. I did; and Comfort will send Tribulation hither 

as soon as ever he comes home 1 could have brought 

young Mr. Prig, to have kept my mistress company in th6 

^ean time; but you say 

How, how, say varlet! I say let him not come 
near m;^ doors. I say, he is a wanton young Levite, and 
pampereth-hjnMeJ^up with dainties, that he may look lovely 
in the eyes o^^o^h«^ sincerely I am afraid he hath al- 

ready defiled the tabemacFe of our sister Comfort; while her 

good husband is deluded by his godly appearance ^I say, 

that even lust doth sparkle in his eyes, and glow upon hisf^ 
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cheeks, and that I wqjuld as soon trust my wife with a lord’s 
high-fed chaplain. 

Bar. Sir, the hour draws nigh and nothing will be 

done there ’till you come. 

Fond. And nothing can be done here ’till I go — So that 
I’ll Jtarry, d’ee see. 

Bar. And run the hazard to lose your alFair, sir! 

Fond. Good lack, good lack 1 profess it is a very 

sufl&cient vexation, for a man to have a handsome wife. 

Bar. Never, sir, but when the man is an insufficient hus- 
band. ’Tis then indeed, like the vanity of taking a fine house^^ 
and yet be forced to let lodgings, to help pay the rent. 

Fond. I profess a very apt comparison, varlet. Go and 
bidjny Cocky come out to me, I will give her some instruc- 
tions, I will reason with her before I go. 

SCENE III 
Fondlewife alone 

And in the mean time, I will reason with my self tell 

me Isaac, why art thee jealous? Why art thee distrustful 
'pf the wife of thy bosom? — —Because she is young and 

Ivrigorous, and I am old and impotent then why didst thee 

{marry, Isaac? Because she was beautiful and tempting, 

and because I was obstinate and doating, so that my inclina- 
tion was (and is still) greater than my power and will not 

that which tempted thee, also tempt others, who will tempt 

her, Isaac ? 1 fear it much but does not thy wife love 

thee, nay doat upon thee? — Yes — ^why thenl — ky, but to 
say truth, she’s fonder of me, than she has reason to be; and 
in the way of trade, we still suspect the smoothest dealers of 

the deepest designs And that she has some designs 

than thou canst reach, th’hast experimented. Is 
mum. 

SCENE IV 
Fondlewife, X; 

I hope my dearest j^wel is- 
"are you Nykin? 
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Fond. Wife have you thoroughly consider’d how de- 

testable, how heinous, and how crying a sin, the sin of adul- 
tery is? have you weigh’d it I say? For it is a very weighty 
sin; and although it may lie heavy upon thee, yet thy husband 
must also bear his part: for thy iniquity will fall upon his 
head. 

L^t. Bless me, what means my dear! 

Fond. [Aside.] I profess she has an alluring eye; I am | 
doubtful, whether I shall trust her, even with Tribulation! 
himself— speak, I say, have you considered, what it is to 
cuckold your husband? 

L^t. [Aside.] I’m amazed: sure he has discovered noth- 
ing — ^who has wrong’d me to my dearest? I hope my jewel 
does not think, that ever I had any such thing in my head, 
or ever will have. 

FbND. No, no, I tell you I shall have it in my head 

L.ffiT. [Aside.] I know not what to think. But I’m re- 
solv’d to find the meaning of it unkind dearl Was it 

for this you sent to call me? is it not affliction enough that 
you are to leave me, but you must study t^ en prease it J )yj 
unjust suspicions ? [Crying] Well — ^well — you'know my fond- 
ness, and you love to tyrannize — go on cruel roan, do, triumph 
over my poor heart, while it holds; which cannot be long, with 

this usage of yours but that’s what you want ^well 

you will have your ends soon ^you will — ^you will ^yes 

it will break to oblige you. [Sighs, 

Fond. Verily I fear I have carried the jest too far — ^nay, 

look you now if she does not weep ^"lis the fondest fool — 

nay, Cocky, Cocky, nay, dear Cocky, don’t cry, I was but 
in jest, I was not ifeck, 

L^T. [Aside.] Oh then all’s safe. I was terribly frighted 

^ "'ffliction is always your jest, barbarous man I Oh that 

near myigye to this degree! yet 

pampereth ^^cky. 

in the e^s of womu, .jj-g -mgary of me, that’s it — that’s all, 
ready defiled the tabemijfg — another fond fool, to break her 
^od husband is ddudecigj fQj 

that even lust doth span jjjgy y^y that' 
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will love you as well aj I have done: I shall be contented to 
lye at peace in my cold 'grave — since it will please you. 

[Sighs. 

Fond. Good lack, good lack, she would melt a heart of 

oak — I profess I can hold no longer nay dear Cocky — 

ifeck you’ll break my heart — ^ifeck you will see you have 

made roe weep ^made poorNykin weep nay come kiss, 

buss poor Nykin and I won't leave thee I’ll lose all 

first. 

L^t. [Aside.] How! Heav’n forbid: that will be carry- 
ing the jest too far indeed. 

Fond. Won’t you kiss Nykin? 

Go naughty Nykin, you don’t love me. 

Fqnd. Kiss, kiss, ifeck I do. 

L.ffiT. No you don’t. [S/if kisses him. 

Fond. What not love Cocky! 

L.ffiT. No — h. [Sighs. 

Fond. I profess, I do love thee better than goo pound — 
and so thou shalt say, for I’ll leave it to stay with thee. 

LiET. No you shan’t neglect your business for me — ^no 

indeed you sant Nykin ^if you don’t go, I’ll think you 

been dealous of me still. 

Fond. He, he, he, wilt thou poor fool? Then I will go, 

I won’t be dealous poor Cocky, kiss Nykin, kiss Nykin, 

ee, ee, ee here will be the good man anon, to talk to Cocky 

and teach her how a wife ought to behave her self. 

L^t. [Aside.] I hope to have one that will shew me 

how a husband ought to behave himself ^I shall be glad 

to leatn, to please my jewel. [iTm. 

Fond. That’s ray good dear — come kiss Nykin once 

more, and then get you in so ^get you in, get you in. 

By, by. 

L^t. By Nykin. 

Fond. By Cocky. 

By Nykin, 

Fond. By Cocky, by, by. 
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SCENE V 
Vainlove, Sharper 

Sharp. Howl Araminta lost I 

Vain. To confirm what I have said, read this 

[Gives a letter. 

Sharp. [Reads] Hum, hum — and what then appear’d a 
fault, upon reflection, seems only an eflect of a too powerful 
passion. I’m afraid I give too great a proof of my own at this 
time 1 am in disorder for what I have written. But some- 

thing, I know not what, forced me. I only beg a favourable 
censure of this and your Araminta^ 

Sharp. Lostl Pray Heav’n thou hast not lost thy wits. 

Here, here, she’s thy own man, sign’d and seal’d too to 

her man a deliciotis mellon pure and consenting ripe, and , 

only waits thy cutting up she has been breeding love to 

thee all this while, and just now she’s deliver’d of it. 

Vain. ’Tis an untimely fruit, and she has miscarried of 
her love. 

Sharp, Never leave this damn’d, illnatur’d whimsey, 
Frank? Thou hast a sickly peevish appetite j only chew love 
and cannot digest it. 

Vain. Y es, when I feed my self— but I hate to be cramm’d 
— by Heav’n there’s not a woman, will give a man the pleas- 
ure of a chase: my sport is always balkt or cut short 1 

stumble over the game I would pursue ^’tis dull and un- 

natural to have a hare mn full in the hounds mouth; and 
would distaste the keenest hunter 1 would have over- 

taken, not have met my game. 

Sharp. However I hope you don’t mean to forsake it; 
that will be but a kind of a mungril curs trick. Well, are 
you for the Mall? 

Vain. No, she will be.there this evening ^yes, I will 

go too and she shall see her error in 

Sharp. In her choice I gad — but thou canst not jje so 
great a dilute as to slight hen 
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Vain. I should disappoint her if I did not — by her man- 
agement I should think she expects it. 

I All naturally fly what does pursue; 

’Tis fit men should be coy, when women woo. 

SCENE VI 

A room, in Fondlewife’s house 

A Servant introducing Bellmour in fanotick-habit, ipith a 

patch upon one eye, and a book in his hand. 

Serv. Here’s a chair, sir, if you please to repose your 
self. My mistress is coming, sir. 

Bell.. Secure in my disguise, I have out-fac’d suspicion, 

and"even dat’d discovery ^This cloak my sanctity, and 

trusty Scarron’s Novels my prayer-book ^methinks I am 

the very picture of Montufar in the Hypocrites Oh I she 

comes. 

SCENE VII 

Bellmour, Lietitia 

So breaks Aurora through the veil of night, 

Tlius fly the clouds, divided by her light. 

And ev’ry eye receives a new-born sight. 

[Throwing ojf his cloak, patch, &c. 

L.®T. Thus strew’d with blushes, like 
— ^Ahl Heav’n defend mel Who’s this? 

[Discovering him, starts. 

Bell. Your lover. 

L^t. Vainlove’s friend! I know his face, and he has 
betray’d me to him. [Aside. 

Bell. You are surprized. Did you not expect a lover, 
madam? Those eyes shone kindly on my first appearance, 
tho’ now they are o’er-cast. 

Ljsrr. I may well be surpriz’d at your person and im- 
pudence; they are both new to me ^You are not what your 

first appearance promised; the piety of your habit was wel- 
’ xome, but not the hypocrisy. 
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Bell. Rather the hypocrisy was welcome, but not the 
hypocrite. • 

iuMT. Who are you, sir.? You have mistaken the house sure. 
Bell. I have directions in my pocket, which agree with 
every thing but your unkindness. [Pulls out the letter. 

hjET. My letter 1 Base Vainlovel Then ’tis too late to 
dissemble. [Aside.] ’Tis plain then you have mistaken the 
person. [Going. 

Bell. If we part so I'm mistaken Hold, hold, 

madam 1 confess I have run into an error 1 beg your 

pardon a thousand times ^Wliat an eternal blockhead am 

I ! Can you forgive me the disorder I have put you into 

But it is a mistake which any body might have made. 

Ljzt. What can this mean ! 'Tis impossible he should be 
mistaken after all this — a handsome fellow if he had not“sur- 
priz’d me: methinks, now I look on him agaui, I would not 
have him mistaken. [Aside.] We are all liable to mistakes, 
sir: if you own it to be so, there needs no farther apology. 

Bell. IJay ’faith, madam, ’tis a pleasant one; and worth 
your hearing. Expecting a friend, last night, at his lodgings, 
’till ’twas late; my intimacy with him gave me the freedom 
of his bed: he not coming home all night, a letter was de- 
liver’d to me by a servant, in the morning: upon the perusal 
I found the contents so charming, that I could think of 

nothing all day, but putting ’em in practice 'till just now, 

(the first time I ever look’d upon the superscription) I am the 
most surpriz’d in the world to find it directed to Mr. Vain- 
love. Gad, madam, I ask you a million of pardons, and will 
make you any satisfaction. 

L^T. I am discover’d and either Vainloye is not 

guilty, or he has handsomely excus’d him. [Aside, 

Bell. You appear concern’d, madam. 
hxT. I hope you are a gentleman; — and since you are 
privy to a weak woman’s failing, won’t turn it to the preju- 
dice of her reputation. You look as if you had more hon- 
our — 

Bell. And more love; or q^y face is a false witness, and 
deserves to be pillory’d, J'lo, by Heav’n, I swear — 
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Ljet. Nay, don’t swear if you’d have me believe you; 
but promise 

Bell. Well, I promise — a promise is so cold — give me 
leave to swear — by those eyes, those killing eyes; by those 

healing lips. Ohl press the soft charm close to mine, — 

and seal ’em up for ever. 

L^t. Upon that condition. \He kisses her. 

Bell. Eternity was in that moment — one more, upon 
any condition. 

L/et. Nay now 1 never saw any thing so agreeably 

impudent. [Aside.] Won’t you censure me for this, now? — 
but ’tis to buy your silence. [iTijj.] Oh, but what am I 
doing! 

Bell. Doing! No tongue can express it not thy own; 

nor any thing, but thy lips. I am faint with the excess of 

bliss; oh, for love-sake, lead me any whither, where I 

may lye down; quickly, for I’m afraid I shall have a fit. 

L^t. Bless me I What fit? 

Bell. Oh, a convulsion 1 feel the symptoms. 

L.ffiT. Does it hold you long? I’m afraid to carry you 
into my chamber. 

Bell. Oh, no: let me lye down upon the bod; the fit 

will be soon over. 


SCENE VIII 
SCENE, Si, James’ J Park 
Araminta and Belinda meeting 

Belin. Lard, my dear: I am glad I have met you— I 
have been at the Exchange since, and am so tir'd — 

Aram. Why, what’s the matter? 

Belin. Oh the most inhumane, barbarous hackney-coach 1 
I am jolted to a jelly — am I not horridly touz’d? 

[Pnlb out a •pockeU'glass, 
Aram. Your head’s a little out of order. 

Belin. A littlel 0 frightfulf What a furiqus phyz I 
have! 0 most rueful! Ha, ha,,ha: 0 gad, I hope no body will 
come this way, ’till I have put my self a little in repair— Ah! 
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my dear — I have seen such unhewn creatures since — ^ha, ha, 
ha, I can’t for my soul help thftiking that I look ji^st like 
one of ’em — good dear, pin this, and I’ll tell you — very well — 

so, thank you my dear but as I was telling you pish, 

this is the untoward’ st lock so, as I was telling you 

how d’ye like me now? Hideous, ha? Frightful still? Or how? 

Aram. No, no; you’re very well as can be. 

Belin. And so — but where did I leave oiF, my dear? 

I was telling you — 

Aram. You were about to tell me something, child 

but you left off before you began. 

Belin. Oh; a most comical sight: a country squire, with ‘ 
the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came to Mrs. i 
Snipwel’s shop while I was there — but, oh gad I Two ^juch i 
unlick’d cubsl 

Aram. I warrant, plump, cherry-cheek’d country girls. 

Belin. Ay, O my conscience, fat as barn-door fowl: but 
so bedeck’d, you would have taken ’em for Friezland hens, 
with their <fcathers growing the wrong way 0 such out- 

landish creatures! Such Tramontanae, and foreigneisto the 
fashion, or any thing in practice! I had not patience to 

behold 1 undertook the modelling of one of their fronts, 

the more modern strv^cture 

Aram. Bless me, cousin ; why would you affront any body 
so? They might be gentlewomen of a very good family 

Belin. Of a very ancient one, I dare swear, by their 

dress affront! Pshaw, how you’re mistaken! The poor 

creature, I warrant, was as full of curtsies, as if I had been 
her’ godmother; the truth on’t is, I did endeavour to make 
her look like a Christian — and she was sensible of it; for she 
thank’d me, and gave me two apples, piping hot, out of her 
under-petticoat pocket — ha, ha, ha: and t’othei did so stare 
and gape — I fansied her like the front of her father’s hall} 
her eyes were the two jut-windows, and her mouth the great 
door, most hospitably kept open, for the entertainment of 
ttavelUng flies. 

Aram. So then; you have keen diverted. What did they 
buy? . 
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Belin. Why, the- father bought a powder-horn, and an 
almanack, and a comb-case; the mother, a great fuiz-iowr, 
and a fat amber-necklace; the daughters only tore two pair 

of kid-leather gloves, with trying ’em on oh gad, here 

comes the fool that din’d at my Lady Freelove’s t’other day. 

It 

SCENE IX 

[To them] Sm Joseph and Bluffe 

Aram. May be he may not know us again. 

Belin. We’ll put on our masks to secure his ignorance. 

[They put on their masks. 

Sir Jo. Nay, gad. I’ll pick up; I’m resolv’d to make a 
night on’t — I’ll go to Alderman Fondlewife by and by, and 
get 50 pieces more from him. Adslidikins, bully, we’ll wallow 
in wine and women. Why, this same Madera-wine has made 
me as light as a grasshopper — ^Hist, hist, bully, dost thou 
see those tearers? [Stngj.] Look you what here is — look you 

what here is Toll — loll — dera — toll — loll-~a. ^ad, t’other 

glass of Madera, and I durst have attack’d ’em in my own 
proper person, without your help. 

Bluff. Come on then, knight But d’ye know what 

to say to ’em f 

Sir Jo. Say: pooh, pox, I’ve enough to say ^never fear 

it that is, if I can but think on’t: truth is, I have but a 

treacherous memory. 

Belin. 0 frightful! Cousin, what shall we do? These 
things come towards us. 

Aram, No matter — ^I see Vainlove coming this way 

and, to confess my failing, I am willing to give him an op- 
portunity of making his peace with me — and to rid me of 
these coxcombs, when I seem opprest -with ’em, will be a 
fair one. 

Bluff. Ladies, by these hilts you are well met. 

Aram. We are afraid not, • 

Bluff. What says my pretty little knapsack carrier, 

“ [To Belinda. 

Belin. 0 monstrpus filthy*f 4 llow! Good slovenly Cap- 
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tain Huffe, Bluffe, (what is your hidpous name?) be gone: 
you stink of brandy and tobacCo, most soldier-like. Fob. 

Sir Jo. Now am I slap-dash down in the mouth, and 
have not one word to say I [Aside. 

Aram. I hope my fool has not confidence enough to be 
troublesome. [Aside. 

Sir Jo. Hem 1 Pray, madam, which way’s the wind ? 
Aram. A pithy question — Have you sent your wits for 
a venture, sir, that you enquire? 

Sir Jo. Nay, now I’m in — can prattle like a magpye. 

[Aside. 


SCENE X 

[To them] Sharper and Vainlove at some distance 

Belin. Dear Araminia, I’m tir’d. 

Aram. ’Tis but pulling off our masks, and obliging Vain- 

lovo to knew us. I’ll be rid of my fool by fair means 

Well, Sir Joseph, you shall see my face but, be gone im- 
mediately 1 sec one that will be jealous, to find me in 

discourse with you be discreet — no reply; but away. 

[Unmasks. 

Sir Jo. The great fortune, that dined at my Lady Free- 
love’sl Sir Joseph, thou art a made man. Agad, I’m in love 
up to the ears. But I’ll be discreet, and husht. [Aside, 

Bluff. Nay, by the world, I’ll see your face. 

Belin. You shall. [Unmasks. 

Sharp. Ladies, your humble servant ^We were afraid, 

you would not have given us leave to know you. 

Aram. We thought to have been private But we find 

fools have the same advantage over a face in a mask, that 

a coward has, while the sword is in the scabbard So 

were forced to draw in our own defence. 

Bluff. My blood ri?e6!,at that fellow: I can’t stay whefe 
he is; and I must not draw in the park. [To Sir Joseph. 

Sir Jo. I wish I durst stay to let her know my lodg- 
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SCENE XI 

Araminta, Belinda, Vainlove, Sharper 

Sharp. There is in true beauty, as in courage, somewhat, 

whioh narrow souls cannot dare to admire and see, the 

owls are fled, as at the break of day. 

Belin. Very courtly 1 believe, Mr. Vainlove has not 

rubb’d his eyes, since bieak of day neither, he looks as if 
he durst not approach — ^Nay, come cousin, be friends with 

him 1 swear he looks so very simply, ha, ha, ha, ^Well, 

a lover In the state of separation from his mistress, is like a 
body without a soul. Mr. Vainlove, shall I be bound for 
' youggood behaviour for the future? 

Vain. Now must I pretend ignorance equal to hers, of 
what she knows as well as I. [Aside,] Men are apt to offend 
(*tis true) where they find most goodness to forgive — -But, 
madam, I hope I shall prove of a temper, not to abuse mercy, 
by committing new offences. 

Aram. So cold! [Aside. 

Belin. I have broken the ice for you, Mr. Vainlove, and 
so I leave you. Come, Mr. Sharper, you and I will take a 
turn, and laugh at the vulgar — both the great vulgar and 
the small — Oh gadl I have a great passion for Cowley— — 
Don’t you admire him? 

Sharp, Oh madam I He was our English Horace. 

Belin. Ah so fine! So extreamly fine! So every thing 
in the world that I like — oh Lord, walk this way — I see a 
couple, ni give you their history. 


SCENE xn 

Araminta, Vainlove 

Vain. I find, madam, the forqiality of the law must be 
observ'd, tho' the penalty of it be dispens’d with; and an 
ofl^ider must plead to his a«aignment, though he has his 
i^ardon in his pocket. 
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Aram. I’m amaz’d 1 This insoleace exceeds t’other; — 
whoever has encourag’d you to' this assurance — ^presuming ^ 
upon the easiness of my temper, has much deceiv’d you, and 
so you shall find. 

Vain. Heydayl Which way now? Here’s fine doubling. 

[Aside. 

Aram. BasemanI Was it not enough to affront me with 
your sawcy passion ? 

Vain. You have given that passion a much kinder epithet 
than sawcy, in another place. 

Aram. Another place! Some villainous design to blast 
my honour — ^but tho’ thou hadst all the treachery and malice 

of thy sex, thou canst not lay a blemish on my fame no, 

I have not err’d in one favourable thought of mankisd — 
how time might have deceiv’d me in you, I know not; my 
opinion was but young, and your early baseness has pre- 
vented Its growing to a wrong belief — unworthy, and un- 
grateful 1 Be gone, and never sec me more. 

Vain. Did I dream? Or do I dream? Shall I believe my 

eyes, or ears? The vision is here still ^your passion, 

madam, will admit of no farther reasoning But here’s a 

silent witness of your acquaintance. 

[Takes out the letter, and offers it: she snatches it, and 

throws it away. 

Aram. There’s poison In every thing you touch — blisters 
will follow 

Vain. That tongue, which denies what the hands have 
done. 

Aram. Still mystically senseless, and impudent — I find 
I must leave the place. 

Vain. No, madam. I’m gone — she knows her name’s to 
it, which she will be unwilling to expose to the censure of the 
first finder. 

Aram. Woman's obstinacy made me blind, to what 
woman’s curiosity now tempts me to see. 

[Takes up the letter. 
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SCE'NE XIII 
Belinda, Sharper 

Belin. Nay, we have spared no body, I swear. Mr. 
Sharper, you’re a pure man; where did you get this excellent 
talent of railing? 

Sharp. Faith, madam, the talent was born with me: — 
I confess, I have taken care to improve it; to qualifie me for 
the society of ladies. 

Belin, Nay, sure railing is the best qualification in a 
woman’s man. 

SCENE XIV 

-■ {To them] Footman 

Sharp. The second best, indeed I think. 

Belin. How now, Pace? Where’s my cousin? 

Foot. She’s not veiy well, madam, and has sent to know, 
if your ladyship would have the coach come again for you? 

Belin. 0 Lord, no, I’ll go along with her. Come, Mr. 
Sharper. 

SCENE XV 

SCENE, A chamber in Fondlewifl’s house 

L.ffiTiTiA and Bellmour, his choky hat, &c. lying hose about 
the chamber. 

Bell. Here’s no body, nor no noise ’iwas nothing 

but your fears. 

I durst have sworn, I had heard my monster’s 

voice ^I swear, I was heartily frightned feel how ray 

heart beats. 

Bell. ’Tis an alarm to love — Come in again, and let 
us 

Fond, {Without^ Cocky, Cocky, where are you Cocky? 
I’m come home. 

Ljet. Ah! There he is. Make haste, gather up your 
things. *' 

Foiro. Cocky, Coqky, open 'the door. 
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Bell, Pox choak him, would his horns were in his throat. 
My patch, my patch. • 

{Looking ahoutf and gathering up his things. 

L,ffiT. My jewel, art thou there? No matter for your 

patch — ^You s’an’t turn in, Nykin ^Run into my chamber, 

quickly, quickly. You s’an’t turn in. 

Fond. Nay, prithee, dear, ifeck I’m in haste. 

Ljbt. Then I’ll let you in. [Opens the door. 

SCENE XVI 

L.ffiTiTiA, Fondlewife, Sir Joseph 

Fond. Kiss, dear 1 met the master of the ship by 

the way — and I must have my papers of accounts out of your 
cabinet. 

L,ffiT. Oh, I’m undone. [Aside. 

Sir Jo. Pray, first let me have jof. good Alderman, for 
I’m in haste. 

Fond. A hundred has already been paid, by your order. 
Fifty?* I have the sum ready in gold, in my closet. 

SCENE XVII 
LiETiTiA, Sir Joseph 

Sir Jo. Agad, it’s a curious, fine, pretty rogue; I’ll speak 
to her — pray, madam, what news d’ye hear? 

Ljjt. Sir, I seldom stir abroad. [JFalks about in disorder. 

Sir Jo. I wonder at that, madam, for 'tis most curious 
fine weather. 

LiET. Methinks ’thas been very ill weather. 

Sir Jo. As you say, madam, ’tis pretty bad weather, and 
has been so a great while. 

SCENE XVIII 
[To them] Fondlewife 

Fond. Here are fifty pieces in this purse, Sir Joseph-— 
if you will tarry a moment, ’till I fetch my papers. I’ll wait 
upon yqu down stairs. 
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LiET. Ruin’d, pas^ redemption! What shall I do — hal 
this fool may be of use. [ji/ide.] [As Fondlewife is going into 
the chamber, she runs to Sir Joseph, almost pushes him down, 
and cries out.] Stand, off, rude ruffian. Help me, my dear 

0 bless me I Why will you leave me alone with such a 
satyr. 

Fond. Bless usI What’s the matter? What’s the matter? 

L.ffiT. Your back was no sooner turn'd; but like a lion, 
he came open mouth’d upon me, and would have ravished a 
kiss from me by main force. 

Sir Jo. O Lord! Oh terriblel Ha, ha, ha, is your wife 
mad, Alderman ? 

L^t. Oh! I’m sick with the fright; won’t you take him 
out of my sight? 

Fond. Oh traitor! I’m astonished. Oh bloody-minded 
traitor! 

Sir Jo, Hey-day! Traitor your self— by the Lord Harry, 

1 was in most danger of being ravish’d, if you go to that. 

Fond. Oh, how the blasphemous wretch swears! Out 

of my house, thou son of the whore of Babylon; off-spring of 

Bell and the Dragon Bless us! Ravish my wife! my 

Dinah! Oh Shechemitel Be gone I say. 

Sir Jo. Why, the devil’s in the people, I think. 

SCENE XIX 
L.ffiTmA, Fondlewife 

L.ffr. Oh! won’t you follow, and sec him out of doors, my 
dear? 

Fond. I’ll shut this door, to secure him from coming 
back — ^give me the key of your cabinet, Cocky — ravish my 
wife before my face! I warrant he’s a papist in his heart, at 
least, if not a French-man. 

L.®t. What can I do now! [Aside.] Oh! my dear, I 
have been in such a fright, that J forgot to tell you, poor 
Mr. Spintext has a sad fit of the cholick, and is forced to lye 

down upon our bed ^you’ll disturb him; I can tread soft- 

lier. 
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Fond. Alack poor man — ^no, no — i — you don’t know the 
papers — I won’t disturb him; gi'^^e me the key. , 

[S/w gives him the key, goes to the chamber door, and speaks 

cdoud. 

Lmt. ’Tis no body but Mr. Fondlewife, Mr. Spintext, 
lye still on your stomach; lying on your stomach, wilhease 
you of the cholick. 

Fond. Ay, ay, lie still, lie still; don’t let me disturb you. 
SCENE XX 

L.STITIA, alone 

Ljbt. Sure, when he does not see his face, he won’t dis- 
cover him. Dear fortune, help me but this once, and, I’ll 
never run in thy debt again — ^but this opportunity is the 
devil. 

SCENE XXI 
Fondlewife returns with papers 

Fond. Good lack I good lack I 1 profess, the poor man 

is in great torment, he lies as flat dear, you should heat a 

trencher, or a napkm — ^where’s Deborah? Let her clap some 
warm thing to his stomach, or chafe it with a warm hand, 
rather than fail. What book’s this? 

[Sw the book that Bellmour forgot. 

LiET. Mr. Spintext’s prayer-book, dear ^pray Heav’n 

it be a prayer-book. [Aside. 

Fond. Good man ! I warrant he dropped it on purpose, 
that you might take it up, and read some of the pious ejacu- 
lations [Taking up the book.] O bless me I 0 monstrous I 
A prayer-book? Ay, this is the devil’s pater-noster. Hold, 
let me see; The Innocent Adultery, 

Lmt, Misfortune I now all’s ruin’d again. [Aside. 

Bell. [Peeping.] Damn’d chancel If I had gone a 
whoring with, the Practice j)f Piety in my pocket, I had never 
been discover’d. 

Fond, Adultery, and innocent! O Lord! Here’s doc- 
trine I -Ay, here’s discipline! 
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Last. Dear husband, I’m amaz’d: sure it is a good 

book, apd only tends to the Speculation of sin. 

Fond. Speculation I No, no; something went farther than 

speculation when I was not to be let m ^wherc is this 

apocryphal elder? I’ll ferret him. 

L.®t. I’m so distracted, I can’t think of a lie. [Aside. 

SCENE XXII 

Laetitia, and Fondlewife haling out Bellmour 

Fond. Come out here, thou Ananias incarnate ^who, 

how now! Who have we here? 

L^t. Hal [Shrieks, as surpriz'd. 

Fqnd. Oh, thou salacious woman 1 Am I then brutified? 
Ay, I feel it here; I sprout, I bud, I blossom, I am ripe-hom- 
mad. But who in the devil’s name are you ? Mercy on me 
for swearing. But — 

L^t. Oh, goodness keep us! Who’s this? Who are you? 
What are you? 

Bell. Soh. 

L^t. In the name of the— 0! good, my dear, don't come 
near it, I’m afraid ’tis the devil; indeed it has hoofs, dear. 

Fond. Indeed, and I have horns, dear. The devil, no, I 
am afraid, ’tis the flesh, thou harlot. Dear, with the pox. 
Come syren, speak, confess, who is this reverend, brawny 
pastor? 

Last. Indeed, and indeed now my dear Nykin 1 never 

saw this wicked man before. 

Fond. Oh, it is a man then, it seems. 

Last. Rather, sure it is a wolf in the cloathing of a 
sheep. 

Fond. Thou art a devil in his proper cloathmg, womans 
flesh. What, you know nothing of him, but his fleece here! — 
You don’t love mutton? — ^you Magdalen unconverted. 

Bell. Well, now, I know my cue that is, very honour.. 

ably to excuse her, and very impudently accuse my self. 

•> [Aside, 

' * L.ffiT. Why then, I wish I may never enter into the 
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heav’n of your embraces again^ my idear, if ever I saw his 
face before. , " 

Fond. O Lord! O strange! I am in admiiation of your 
impudence. Look at him a little better, he is more modest, 

I warrant you, than to deny it. Come, were you two never 
face to face before? Speak. 

Bell. Since all artifice is vain — and I think my self 
obliged to speak the truth in justice to your wife no. 

Fond. Humph. 

L^t. No, indeed dear. 

Fond. Nay I find you are both in a story; that I must 

confess. But, what ^not to be cured of the cholick f Don’t 

you know your patient, Mrs. Quack? Oh, lye upon your 
stomach; lying upon your stomach will cure you ofcthe 
cholick. Ah! Answer me, Jezabel! 

L.ffiT. Let the wicked man answer for himself; docs he 
think that I have nothing to do but excuse him; ’tis enough, 
if 1 can clear my own innocence to my own dear. 

Bell. *By my troth, and so ’tis have been a little 

too backward, that’s the truth on’t. 

Fond. Come, sir, who are you, in the first place? And 
what are you? 

Bell. A whore-master. 

Fond, Very concise. 

LjET. a beastly, impudent creature. 

Fond. Well sir, and what came you hither for? 

Bell. To lye with your wife. 

Fond. Good again — a very civil person this, and I be- 
lieve speaks truth. 

Lxt. Oh, insupportable impudence! 

Fond. Well, sir, pray be cover’d and you have — 

heh! You have finish’d the matter, heh? And I am, as I 
should be, a sort of a civil perquisite to a whore-master, 
call’d a cuckold, heh. Is it not so? Come, I’m inclining to 
believe every word you say. 

Bell. Why, faith I must confess, so I design’d you 

but, you were a little unluckyln coming so soon„;^nd hQjd)i|ed ^ 
the making of your own fortune. 
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Fond. Humph. Nay, if you mince the matter once, and 
go back of your word; you are not the peison I took you for. 

Come, come, go on boldly ^what, don’t be aiham’d of your 

profession confess, confess, I shall love thee the better 

faFt 1 shall, ifeck ^What, dost think I don't know 

how'to behave my self in the employment of a cuckold, and 
have been three years apprentice to matrimony f Come, 
come, plain-dealing is a jewel. 

Bell. Well, since I see thou art a good honest fellow, 
ril confess the whole matter to thee. 

Fond. Oh, I am a very honest fellow ou never lay 

with an honester man’s wife in your life. 

LiET. How my heart akesi All my comfort lies in his 
impudence, and Heaven be prais’d, he has a considerable 
portion. {Aside. 

Bell. In short then, I was inform’d of the opportunity 
of your absence, by my spy, (for faith, honest Isaac, I have 
a long time design’d thee this favour) T knew Spintext was 

to come by your direction. But I laid a trap fdr him, and 

procured his habit; in which, I pass’d upon your servants, 
and was conducted hither. I pretended a fit of the cholick, 
to excuse my lying down upon your bed; hoping that when 
she heard of it, her good nature would bring her 1o administer 

remedies for my distemper. ^You know what might have 

follow’d. But like an uncivil person, you knock’d at the 

door, before your wife was come to me. 

Fond. Hal This is apocryphal; I may chuse whether I 
will believe it or no. 

Bell. That you may, faith, and I hope you won’t be- 
lieve a word on’t — But I can’t help telling the truth, for my 
life. 

Fond. Howl wou’d not you have me believe you, say you ? 

Bell. No; for then you must of consequence part with 
your wife, and there will be some hopes of having her upon 
the publick; then the encouragement of a separate main- 
tenance- — 

Fond. No, no; for that mdtter, -when she and I part, 

’ carry ^er separate maintenance about her. " 
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Ljet. Ah, cruel dear, how can you be so barbarous? 
You’ll break my heart, if you talk of parting. JiCiies. 

Fond. Ah, dissembling vermin! 

Bell. How can’st thou be so cruel, Isaac? Thou hast 
the heart of a mountain-tyger. By the faith of a sincere 
sinner, she’s innocent for me. Go to him, madam, fling your 
snowy arms about his stubborn neck; bath his relentless face 
in your salt trickling tears. — 

[SA« goes and hangs upon his neck, and kisses him. Bell- 
mour kisses her hand behind Fondleuiife’s back. 
So, a few soft words, and a kiss, and the good man melts. 
See how kind nature works, and boils-over in him. 

L^t. Indeed, my dear, I was but just come down stairs, 
when you Icnock’d at the door; and the maid told me 
Spintext was ill of the cholick, upon our bed. And won’t 
you speak to me, cruel Nykin? Indeed, I’ll die, if you 
don’t. 

Fond. Ahl No, no, I cannot speak, my heart’s so full 

I have beerr a tender husband, a tender yoke-fellow; you know 

I have but thou hast been a faithless Dalilah, and the 

Philistines — ^hehl Art thou not vile and unclean, heh? 
Speak. [Weeping. 

hJET, No-h. [Sighing. 

Fond. Oh, that I could believe thee! 

L/et. Oh, my heart will break. [Seeming to faint. 

Fond. Heh, how! No, stay, stay, I will believe thee, I 
will. Pray bend her forward, sir. 

Lmt. Oh! Oh! Where is my dear? 

Fond. Here, here; I do believe thee. 1 won’t believe 

my own eyes. 

Bell. For my part, I am so charm’d with the love of 
your turtle to you, that I’ll go and sollicit matrimony with 
all my might and main. 

Fond. Well, well, sir;, as long as I believe it, ’tis well 
enough. No thanks to you, sir, for her vertue, — But, PU 
show you the way out of my house, if you please. Come, my. 
dear. Nay, I will believe jhee, I do, i’feck. 
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Bell. See the great blessing of an easic faith; opinion 
cannot^err. 

No husband, by his wife, can be deceiv’d; 

She still Is vertuous, if she’s so believ’d. 

\End of the Fourth Act.] 


ACT V 

SCENE I, Hs Street 

Bellmour in fanatich habit. Setter, Heartwell, Lucy 

Bell. Setterl Well encounter’d. 

•SETTER. Joy of your return, sir. Have you made a good 
voyage ? or have you brought your own lading back f 

Bell. No, I have brought nothing but ballast back — 
made a delicious voyage. Setter; and might have rode at 
anchor in the port ’till this time, but the enemy surpriz’d us — 
I would unrig. ' 

Setter. I attend you, sir. 

Bell. Hal Is not that Heartwell at Silvia’s doorf Be 
gone quickly, I’il follow you: — I would not be known. Pox 
take ’em, they stand just in my way. 

SCENE II 

Bellmour, Heartwell, Lucy 

Heart. I’m impatient ’till it be done. 

Lucy. That may be, without troubling your self to go 
again for your brother’s chaplain. Don’t you see that stalk- 
ing form of godliness? 

Heart. 0 ay; he’s a fanatick. 

Lucy. An executioner qualified to do your business. He 
has been lawfully ordain’d. 

Heart. I’ll pay him well, if you’ll break the matter to 
him. 

Lucy. I warrant you — Db you go and prepare your 
" Tbride, 
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SCENE III 
Bellmour, Lucy 

Bell. Humph, sits the wind there? — ^What a lucky rogue 
am I! Oh, what sport will be here, if I can persuade this 
wench to secresie? 

Lucy. Sir: reverend sir. 

Bell. Madam. [Discovers himself. 

Lucy. Now, goodness have mercy upon me! Mr. Bell- 
mour! is it you? 

Bell. Even I. What dost think ? 

Lucy. Think! That I shou’d not believe my eyes, and 
that you are not what you seem to be. 

Bell. True. But to convince thee who I am, thou 
know’st my old token. [Kisses her. 

Lucy. Nay, Mr. Bellmour: O lard! I believe you are a 
parson in good eainest, you kiss so devoutly. 

Bell. Well, your business with me, Lucy? 

Lucy. *I had none, but through mistake. 

Bell. Which mistake you must go thorough with, 

Lucy come, I know the intrigue between Heartwell and 

your mistress; and you mistook me for Tribulation Spintext, 
to marry ’em — ha? Are matters in this posture?— Con- 
fess: come, I’ll be faithful; I will i’ faith. Wliat, 

difhde in me Lucy? 

Lucy. Alas-a-day ! You and Mr. Vainlove, between you, 
have ruin’d my poor mistress; you have made a gap in her 
reputation; and can you blame her if she make it up with a 
husband ? 

Bell. Well, is it as I say? 

Lucy. Well, it is then: but you’ll be secret? 

Bell. Phuh, secret, ay: ^And to be out of thy debt, 

I’ll trust thee with another secret. Your mistress must not 
marry Heartwell, Lucy. 

Lucy. How! 0 Lord! 

Bell. Nay, don’t be in passion, Lucy: I’ll provide a 

fitter husband for her. Cdme, here's earnest of my good , 

intentions for thee too; let this mollifie . — •-[Givfs her many. 

..A 
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Look you, Heartwell 4s my friend; and tho’ he be blind, I 
must ][iot see him fall into the snare, and unwittingly mairy 
a whore. 

Lucy. Whore! I’d have you to know my mistress 
scorns 

Bell. Nay, nay: look you, Lucy; there are whores of 
as good quality. — But to the purpose, if you will give me 
leave to acquaint you with it. Do you carry on the mis- 
take of me: I’ll marry ’em.— Nay, don’t pause; if you 

do, I’ll spoil all. ^I have some private reasons for what 

I do, which I’ll tell you within. — In the mean time, I prom- 
ise, and rely upon me, ^to help your mistress to a 

husband: nay, and thee too, Lucy. — Here’s my hand, I will; 
\^i'5jj a fresh assurance. [Gives her more inony. 

Lucy. Ah, the devil Is not so cunning. ^You know my 

easle nature. ^Well, for once I’ll venture to serve you; 

but if you do deceive me, the curse of all kind, tender-hearted 
women light upon you. 

Bell. That’s as much as to say, the pox takemic. — ^Well, 
lead on. 

SCENE IV 

Vainlove, Sharper, and Setter 

Sharp. Just now, say you, gone in with Lucy? 

Setter. I saw him, sir, and stood at the corner where you 
found me, and overheard all they said: Mr. Bellmour is to 
marry ’em. 

Sharp. Ha, ha; ’twill be a pleasant cheat, — I’ll plague 
Heartwell when I see him. Prithee Frank, let’s teaze him; 
make him fret ’till he foam at the mouth, and disgorge his 
matrimonial oath with interest come, thou’rt musty 

Setter. [To Sharper^] Sir, a word with you,. [Whispers him. 

Vain. Sharper swears she has forsworn the letter — I'm 
sure he tells me truth; — but I am not sure she told him 
truth — ^yet she was unaffectedly concern’d, he says; and 
often blush’d with anger and surprize; ^And so I remem- 
ber m the park. She had reason, if I wrong her — ^I begin 

''to doubt. 
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Sharp. Say’st thou sol , 

Seiter. This afternoon, sir, about ap hour before my 
master receiv’d the letter. * 

Sharp. In my conscience, like enough. 

Setter. Ay, I know her, sir; at least. I’m sure I can fish 
it out of her: she’s the very sluce to hei lady’s secrets.-^ — 
’tis but setting her mill a going, and I can drein her of ’em all. 

Sharp. Here, Frank, your blood-hound has made out the 
fault: this letter, that so sticks in thy maw, is counterfeit; 
only a trick of Silvia in revenge, contriv’d by Lucy. 

Vain. Hal It has a colour but how do you know it, 

sirrah? 

Setter, I do suspect as much; — because why, sir, She 

was pumping me about how your worship’s affairs stood to- 
wards Madam Araminta; as, when you had seen her last^ 
when you were to see her next? and, where you were to be 
found at that lime? and such like. 

Vain. And where did you tell her? 

Setter. , In the piazza. 

Vain. There I receiv’d the letter — — it must be so 

and why did you not find me out, to tell me this before, sot? 

Setter. Sir, I was pimping for Mr. Bellmour. 

Sharp. You were well employ’d: 1 think there is no 

objection to the excuse. 

Vain. Pox o’my sawey credulity If I have lost her, 

I deserve it. But if confession and repentance be of force, 
Fll win her, or weary her into a forgiveness. 

Sharp. Methinks I long to see Bellmour come forth. 

SCENE V 

Sharper, Bellmour, Setter 

Setter. Talk of the devil see where he comes. 

Sharp, Hugging himself in his prosperous mischief 

no real fanati^ can look^better pleas’d after a successful 
sermon of sedition. 

Bell. Sharper! Fortifie thy spleen: such a jest! Speak 
when tlipu art ready. 
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Sharp. Now, wer^ I ill-natur’d, would I utterly disap- 
point thy mirth: hear thee tell thy mighty jest, with as much 
gravity as a bishop hears venereal causes in the spiritual 
court: not so much as wrinkle my face with one smile; but 
let thee look simply, and laugh by thy self. 

P’shaw, no; I have a better opinion of thy wit — 
gad, I defie thee. — 

Sharp, Were it not loss of time, you should make the 
experiment. But honest Setter, here, over-heard you with 
Lucy, and has told me all. 

Bell. Nay then, I thank thee for not putting me out of 
countenance. But, to tell you something you don’t know — 

I got an opportunity (after I had marry’d 'em) of discovering 
the cheat to Silvia. She took it at first, as another woman 
vroEld the like disappointment; but my promise to make her 
amends quickly with another husband, somewhat pacify’d 
her. 

Sharp. But how the devil do you think to acquit your 
self of your promise? Will you marry her your s^lf? 

Bell. I have no such intentions at present— — prithee, 
wilt thou think a little for me? lam sure the ingenious Mr. 
Setter will assist. 

Setter. 0 Lord, sir! 

Bell. I’ll leave him with you, and go shift my habit. 
SCENE VI 

Sharper, Setter, Sir Joseph, and Bluffs 

Sharp. Heh! sure, fortune has sent this fool hither on 
purpose. Setter, stand close; seem not to observe ’em; and, 
hark-ye ^ [Whispers. 

Bluff. Fear him not ^I am prepar’d for him now; 

and he shall find he might have safer rout’d a sleeping Hon. 

Sir Jo. Hush, hush : Don’t you see him ? 

Bluff. Shew him to me. ^Where is he? 

Sir Jo. Nay, don’t speak so loud ^I don’t jest, as I 

did a little while ago ^Look yonder— a-gad, if he should hear 

the lion roar, he’d cudgel him into an ass, and his primitive 
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braying. Don’t you remember the story in JEsop’s Fables, 
bully? A-gad, there are good iftorals to be pick’d put of 
JEsop’s Fables, let me tell you that; and Reynard the Fox too. 

Bluff. Damn your morals. 

Sir Jo. Prithee, don’t speak so loud. 

Bluff. Damn your morals; I must revenge th’aiFront 
done to my honour. [In a low voice. 

Sir Jo, Ay; do, do. Captain, if you think fitting — you 
may dispose of your own flesh as you think fitting, d’ye 
see: But by the Lord Harry, I’ll leave you. 

[Stealing away upon his tip-toes. 

Bluff. Prodigious I What, will you forsake your friend 
in extremity I You can’t in honour refuse to carry him a 
challenge. [Almost whispering, and treading softly after 

Sir Jo. Prithee, what do you see in my face, that looks 
as if I would carry a challenge? Honour is your province. 

Captain; take it all the world know me to be a knight, 

and a man of worship. 

Setter. •! warrant you, sir, I’m instructed. 

Sharp. Impossible! Araminta, take a liking to a fooll 

[Aloud, 

Setter. Her head runs on nothing else, nor she can talk 
of nothing else. 

Sharp. I know she commended him all the while we were 
in the park; but I thought it had been only to make Vainlove 
jealous. 

Sir Jo, How’s this I Good bully, hold your breath, and 
let’s hearken. A-gad, this must be I. 

Sharp. Death, it can’t be. — ^An oaf, an ideot, a wittal. 

Sir Jo, Ay, now it’s out; 'tis I, my own individual person. 

Sharp. A wretch, that has flown for shelter to the lowest 
shrub of mankind, and seeks protection from a blasted 
coward. 

Sir Jo, That’s you, bully, back. 

, [Bluff e frowns upon Sir Joseph, 

Sharp. She has given Vainlove her promise, to marry 
him before to morrow moming«p Has she not? [To Setter, 

Setter. She has, sir; s-and I have it in charge to at- 
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tend her all this evening, in order to conduct her to the place 
appoijited. 

Sharp. Well, I’ll go and infoim your master; and do you 
press her to make all the haste imaginable. 

SCENE VII 
Setter, Sir Joseph, Blutfe 

Setter. Were I a rogue now, what a noble prize could I 
dispose of! A goodly pinnace, richly laden, and to launch 
forth under my auspicious convoy. Twelve thousand pounds, 
and all her rigging; besides what lies conceal’d under 
hatches. — Ha! All this committed to my care! — ^Avaunt 

tesaiptation. Setter, shew thy self a person of worth; be 

true to thy tmst, and be reputed honest. Reputed honest! 
Hum: is that all? Ay: for to be honest is nothing; the reputa- 
tion of it is all. Reputation! what have such poor rogues as 
I to do with reputation f ’tis above us; and for men of quality, 
they are above it; so that reputation is e’en as foolish a thing 
as honesty. And for my pait, if I meet Sir Joseph with a 
purse of gold in his hand, I’ll dispose of mine to the best 
advantage. 

Sir Jo. Heh, heh, heh: Here ’tis for you, i’faith, Mr. 
Setter. Nay, I’ll take you at your word. [Chinking a purse. 

Setter. Sir Joseph and the captain tool undone, undone! 
I’m undone, my master’s undone, my lady’s undone, and all 
the business is undone. 

Sir Jo. No, no, never fear, man, the lady’s business shall 
be done. What — come, Mr. Setter, I have over-heard all, 
and to speak, is but loss of time; but if there be occasion, let 
these worthy gentlemen intercede for me. [Gives him gold. 

Setter. 0 Lord, sir, what d’ye mean? Coirupt my hon- 
esty, ^They have indeed very persuading faces. But 

Sir Jo, ’Tis too little, there’s more, man. There, take 
all— —now 

Setter. Well, Sir Joseph, you have such a winning way 
with you '• 

Sir Jo, And how, and how, good Setter, did the little 
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rogue look, when she talk’d of Sir Joseph? Did not her eyes 
twinkle, and her mouth water? Did not she pull up he^ little 

hubbies ? And a-gad, I'm so overjoy’d — And stroke down 

her belly? and then step aside to tie her garter, when she was 
thinking of her love? Heh, Setter 1 

Setter. Oh, yes, sir. 

Sir Jo. How now, bully ? What, melancholy, because I’m 

in the lady’s favour? — ^No matter. I’ll make your peace 

I know they were a little smart upon you — but I warrant. I’ll 
bring you into the lady’s good graces. 

Bluff. P’shaw, I have petitions to show, from other- 
guess toys than she. Look here; these were sent me this 

morning ^there, read, [Shows letters.] that ^that’s a 

scrawl of quality. Here, here’s from a countess too. Hum— 
No, hold — ^that’s from a knight’s wife, she sent it me by her 

husband But here, both these aie from persons of great 

quality. 

Sir Jo. They are cither from persons of great quality 
or no quality at all, ’tis such a damn’d ugly hand. 

[While Sir Joseph readst Bhjfe whispers Setter. 

Setter. Captain, I would do any thing to serve you; 
but this is so difficult 

Bluff. Not at all. Don’t I know him? 

Setter. You’ll remember the conditions? 

Bluff. I’ll give’t you under my hand — ^in the mean time, 
here’s earnest. [Gives him many,] Come knight,—— I’m 
capitulating with Mr. Setter for you. 

Sir Jo. Ah, honest Setter; Sirrah, I’ll give thee any 

thing but a night’s lodging. 

SCENE VIII 
Sharper lu-gging in Heartwell 

Sharp. Nay, prithee leave railing, and come along with 
me; may be she mayn’t be \yithin. ’Tis but to yond’ comer- 
house. 

Heart. Whither? Whither J Which comer-house? 

Sharp.* there; the two white posts. 

* ^ 
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Heart. Andwhojwouldyou visit there, say you? (O’oiis, 
how my heart akes.) 

Sharp. P’shaw, thou’rt so troublesome and inquisi- 
tive ^why, I’ll tell you; ’Tis a young creature that Vain- 

love debauch’d, and has forsaken. Did you never hear 
Bellmour chide him about Silvia? 

Heart. Death, and hell, and marriage! My wife! [Aside, 

Sharp. Why thou art as musty as a new marry’d man, 
that had found his wife knowing the first night. 

Heart. Hell, and the devil! Does he know it? But, 

hold if he should not, I were a fool to discover it I’ll 

dissemble, and try him. [Aside.] Ha, ha, ha. Wliy, Tom. 
Is that such an occasion of melancholy ? Is it such an un- 
common mischief? 

’^HARP. No, faith; I believe not. Few women, but 

have their year of probation, before they are cloister’d in 
the narrow joys of wedlock. But, prithee come along with 
me, or I’ll go and have the lady to my self. B’w’y George. 

„ [iJoMlg. 

Heart. 0 torture I How he racks and tears me! 

Death! Shall I own my shame, or wittingly let him go and 
whore my wife? No, that’s insupportable oh. Sharper I 

Sharp. How now? 

Heart. Oh, I am — ^marr/d. 

Sharp. (Now hold spleen.) Marry’d I 

Heart. Certainly, irrecoverably marry’d. 

Sharp. Heav’n forbid, man! How long? 

Heart, Oh, an age, an age! I have been marry’d these 
two hours. 

Sharp. My old batchelor marry’d I That were a jest. 
Ha, ha, ha. 

Heart. Death! D’ye mock me? Heark ye, if either you 
esteem my friendship, or your own safety — come not near 
that house — H:hat comer-house — ^that hot brothel. Ask no 
questions. 

Sharp. Mad, by this light. 

Thus grief still treads vpon the heels of pleasure: 

Mariy'd in haste, we may repent at leisure. , 
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SCENE’IX 

Sharper, Setter 

Setter. Some by experience find those words misplac’d: 

At leisure marry’d, they repent in haste. 

As I suppose my Master Heartwell. 

Sharp, Here again, my Mercury 1 

Setter. Sublimate, if you please, sir: I think my atchieve- 
ments do deserve the epithet — ^Mercury was a pimp too, but, 
though I blush to own it, at this time, I must confess I am 
somewhat fall’n from the dignity of my function, and do 
condescend to be scandalously imploy’d in the promotion of 
vulgar matrimony. 

Sharper. As how, dear dexterous Pimp ? 

Setter. Why, to be brief, for I have weighty aflfairs de- 
pending — our stratagem succeeded as you intended — BIufFe 
turns errant traitor; bribes me, to make a private conveyance 
of the lady, to him, and put a shame-settlement upon Sir 
Joseph. 

Sharper. 0 rogue 1 Well, but I hope — 

Setter. No, no; never fear me, sit — I privately inform’d 
the knight of the treachery; who has agreed, seemingly to be 
cheated, that the captain may be so in reality. 

Sharp. Where’s the bride? 

Setter. Shifting cloaths for the purpose, at a friend’s 
house of mine. Here’s company coming; if you’ll walk this 
way, sir, I'll tell you. 


SCENE X 

Belemour, Belinda, Araminta, and Vainlove 

Vain. Oh, ’twas frenzy all: cannot you forgive it? — Men 
in madness have a title to your pity. [To Arammta. 

Aram. ^Which they fprfeit, when they are restor’d to 

their senses. 

Vain. I am not presuming -beyond a pardon, 

Aram* You who cou’d reoroach me with one counterfeit. 
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how insolent would a real pardon make you! But there’s 
no need to forgive what is"not worth my anger. 

Belin. O my conscience, I cou’d find in my heart to 

marry thee, purely to be rid of thee at least, thou art so 

troublesome a lover, there’s hopes thou’lt make a more than 
ordinary quiet husband. {To Bellmour. 

Bell. Say you so f Is that a maxim among ye f 

Belin. Yes: you fluttering men of the mode have made 
marriage a meer French dish. 

Bell. I hope there’s no French sawce. [Aside. 

Belin. You are so curious in the preparation, that is, 
your courtship, one wou’d think you meant a noble enter- 
tainment but when we come to feed, ’tis all froth, and 

poor, but in show. Nay, often, only remains, which have 
been I know not how many times warm’d for other company, 
and at last serv* d up cold to the wife. 

Bell. That were a miserable wretch indeed, who could 
not afford one warm dish for the wife of his bosom— but 
you timorous virgins form a dreadful chimmra of a husband, 
as of a creature contrary to that soft, humble, pliant, easie 
thing, a lover; so guess at plagues in matrimony, in opposi- 
tion to the pleasures of courtship. Alas! courtship to mar- 
riage, is but as the musick in the play-house, 'till the curtain’s 
drawn; but that once up, then opens the scene of pleasure. 

Belin. Oh, fob — ^no: rather, courtship to marriage, as a 
very witty prologue to a very dull play. 


SCENE XI 
[To them] Sharper 

Sharper, Hist, — Bellmour: if you’ll bring the ladies, 
make haste to Silvia’s lodgings, before Heartwell has fretted 
himself out of breath. 

Bell. You have an opportunity now, madam, to revenge 
your self upon Heartwell, for affronting your squirrel. 

[Tq Belinda. 


Belin. 0 the filthy rude beast. 
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Aram. ’Tis a lasting quarrel: I think he has never been 
at our house since. * , 

Bell. But give your selves the trouble to walk to that 
corner-house, and I’ll tell you by the way what may divert 
and surprize you. 


SCENE XII 
SCENE, Silvia'j lodgings 
Heartwell and Boy 

Heart. Gone forth, say you, with her maidl 

Boy. There was a man too that fetch'd ’em out — Setter^ 
I think they call’d him. 

Heart. So-h ^that precious pimp too — damn’d, dampid 

strumpet? Cou’d she not contain her self on her weddmg 
day! Not hold out 'till night I 0 cursed state! How 
wide we err, when apprehensive of the load of lifel 

— —W e hope to find 

ThA help which nature meant in woman-kind, 

To man that supplemental self design’d; 

But proves a burning caustiefc when apply’d. 

And Adam, sure, cou’d with more ease abide 
The bone when broken, than when made a bride. , 

SCENE XIII 

[To him] Bellmour, Belinda, Vainlove, Araminta 

Bell. Now George, what rhyming ! I thought the chimes 
of verse were past, when once the doleful marriage knell was 
rung. 

Heart. Shame and confusion. I am exposed. 

[Vairdove and Araminta talk a-part. 

Belin. Joy, joy Mr. Bridegroom; I give you joy sir. 

Heart. 'Tis not in thy nature to give me joy — a woman 
Call as soon give immortalijy. 

Belin, Ha, ha, ha, 0 gad, men grow such clowns wheai 
they are marry’d. • 

Bell.- That they are fit for no company but their wives* 
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Belin. Nor for them neither, in a little time 1 swear, 

at ths month’s end, you shall hardly find a marry’d man, 
that will do a civil thing to his wife, or say a civil thing to 
any body else. How he looks already. Ha, ha, ha. 

Bell. Ha, ha, ha. 

Heart. Death, am I made your laughing-stock? For 
you, sir, I shall find a time; but take off your wasp here, or 
the clown may grow boistrous, I have a fly-flap. 

Belin. You have occasion for’t, your wife has been blown 
upon. 

Bell. That’s home. 

Heart. Not fiends or furies could have added to my 

vexation, or any thing, but another woman ^you’ve rack’d 

njy patience; be gone, or by 

Bell. Hold, hold. What the devil, thou wilt not draw 
upon a woman 1 

Vain. What’s the matter? 

Aram. Bless me I What have you done to him ? 

Belin. Only touch’d a gall’d-beast ’till he winch’d. 

Vain. Bellmour, give it over; you vex him too much; 
^tis all serious to him. 

Belin. Nay, I swear, I begin to pity him, my self. 

Heart. Damn your pity — but let me be calm a little 

how have I deserv’d this of you? Any of ye? Sir, have J 
impair’d the honour of your house, promis’d your sister mar- 
riage, and whor’d her? Wherein have I injur’d you? Did 
I bring a physician to your father when he lay expiring, and 
endeavour to prolong his life, and you one and twenty? 
Madam, have I had an opportunity with you and bauk’d it? 
Did you ever offer me the favour that I refus’d it ? Or 

Belin. Oh foh! What does the filthy fellow mean? 
Lard, let me be gone. 

Aram. Hang me, if I pity you; you are right enough 
serv’d. 

Bell, This is a little scurrilQus tho'. 

Vain. Nay, ’tis a sore of your own scratching^well 
George,—- 

Heart. You are the principal cause of all my present 
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ills. If Silvia had not been your mistress, my wife might 
have been honest. * i 

Vain. And if Silvia had not been your wife, my mistress 

might have been just — ^there, we are even but have a 

good heart, I heard of your misfortune, and come to your 
relief. 

Heart. When execution’s over, you oflfer a reprieve. 

Vain. What would you give? 

Heart. Ohl any thing, every thing, a leg or two, or an 
arm; nay, I would be divorced from my virility, to be divorced 
from my wife. 

SCENE XIV 

[To them] Sharper ^ 

Vain. Faith, that’s a sure way — But here’s one can sell 
you freedom better cheap. 

Sharp. Vainlove, I have been a kind of a godfather to 
you, yonder. I have promised and vow’d some things in 
your name, Vhich I think you are bound to perform. 

Vain. No signing to a blank, friend. 

Sharp. No, I’ll deal fairly with you — ’Tis a full and free 
discharge to Sir Joseph Wittol and Captain Bluffe; for all 
injuries whatsoever, done unto you by them, until the present 
date hereof how say you? 

Vain. Agreed. 

Sharp. Then, let me beg these ladies to wear their masks, 
a moment. Come m gentlemen and ladies. 

Heart. What the devil’s all this to me? 

Vain. Patience. 


SCENE the Last 

[To them] Sir Joseph, Bluffe, Silvu, Lucy, Setter 

Bluff. All injuries whatsoever, Mr. Sharper. 

Sir Jo. Ay, ay, whatsoeyer, Captain, stick to that; what- 
soever. 

Sharp. ’Tis done, these gentlemen are witnesses to the 
general release. 
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Vain, Ay, ay, tosthis instant moment 1 have pass’d 

an act of oblivion, ‘ 

Bluff, ’Tis very generous, sir, since I needs must own 

Sir Jo, No, no, Captain, you need not own, heh, heh, heh. 
’Tis I must own — 

Bluff. ^That you are over-reach’d too, ha, ha, ha, only 

a little art militaiy used only undermined, or so, as shall 

appear by the fair Araminta, my wife's permission. Oh, the 
devil, cheated at last! {Lucy unmasks. 

Sir Jo. Only a little ait-military trick. Captain, only 

countermin’d, or so Mr. Vainlove, I suppose you know 

whom I have got now, but all’s forgiven. 

Vain. I know whom you have not got; pray ladies con- 
l^ce him. {Afam. and Belin. unmask. 

Sir Jo. Ah I O Lord, my heait akes ah! Setter, a 

rogue of all sides. 

Sharp. Sir Joseph, you had better have pre-engag’d this 
gentleman’s pardon: for though Vainlove be so geneious to 
forgive the loss of his mistress — I know not how Heartwell 
may take the loss of his wife. {SHma unmaiks. 

Heart. My wife! By this light 'tis she, the very cocka- 
trice — oh Sharper! Let me embrace thee but art thou 

sure she is really mairy’d to him? 

Setter. Really and lawfully marry’ d, I am witness. 

Sharp. Bellmour will unriddle to you. 

{Ileartwfll goes to Bellmour. 

Sir Jo. Pray, madam, who are you f For I find, you and 
I are like to be better acquainted. 

SiLv. The worst of me, is that I am your wife 

Sharp, Come, Sir Joseph; your fortune is not so bad as 
you fear h fine lady, and a lady of very good quality. 

Sir Jo, Thanks to my knight-hood, she’s a lady 

Vain. — ^That deserves a fool with a better title pray 

use her as my relation, or you shgll hear on’t. 

Bluff. What, are you a woman of quality too, spouse? 

Setter. And my relation; pray let her be respected ac- 
coTdingly~weU, honest Lu(y, fare thee well. — -’-I think, 
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you and I have been playfellows olF Jnd on, any time this 
seven yeais. » 

Lucy. Hold your prating — ^I’m thinking what vocation 
I shall follow while my spouse is planting lawiels in the wars. 

BLurF. No more wars, spouse, no more wars ^While| 

I plant lawrels for my head abroad, I may find the branches ^ 
sprout at home. 

Heart. Bellmour, I approve thy mirth, and thank 

thee and I cannot in gratitude (for I see which way thou 

are going) see thee fall into the same snaie, out of which 
thou hast deliver’d me. 

Bell. I thank thee, George, for thy good intention 

but there is a fatality in marriage for I find I’m resolute. 

Heart. Then good counsel will be thrown away upn*i 

you for my part,T have once escap’d and when I 

wed again, may she be ugly, as an old bawd. 

Vain. Ill-natur’d, as an old maid — 

Bell. Wanton as a young widow 

Sharp. And jealous as a barren wife. 

Heart. Agieed. 

Bell. Well; ’midst of these dieadful denunciations, and 
notwithstanding the warning and example before me, 1 
commit my self to lasting durance. 

Belin. Prisoner, make much of your fetters. 

[Giving her hand. 

Bell. Frank, will you keep us in countenance? 

Vain. May I presume to hope so great a blessing ? 

Aram. We had better take the advantage of a little of 
our friends experience first. 

Bell. O my conscience she dares not consent, for fear 
he shou’d recant. [Aside.] Well, we shall have your com- 
pany to church in the morning ^May be it may get you 

an appetite to see us fall to before ye. Setter, did not you 
tell me? 

Setter. They’re at the •door: I’ll call ’em in. 
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A 'DANCE 

Bell. Now set we forward on a Journey for life 

come take your fellow-travellers. Old George, I’m sorry to 
see thee still plod on alone. 

Heart. With gaudy plumes and gingling bells made proud, 

The youthful beast sets forth, and neighs aloud. 

A morning-sun his tinsell'd harness gilds, 

And the first stage a down-hill green-sword yields. 

But, oh 

What rugged ways attend the noon of life! 

(Our sun declines,) and with what anxious strife, ■ 

What pain we tug that galling load, a wife ; 

All coursers the first heat mth vigour run; 

But ’tis witli whip and spur the race is won. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


EPILOGUE 

SpofesTi by Mrs. Batty 

As a rash girl, who will all hazards run, 

And be enjoy’d, tho’ sure to be undone; 

Soon as her curiosity is over. 

Would give the world she could her toy recover: 

So fares it with our poet; and I’m sent 
To tell you, he already does repent 
Would you were all as forward, to keep Lent. . 
Now the deed’s done, the giddy-thing has leisure 
To think o’th' sting, that’s in the tail of pleasure. 
Methinks I hear him in consideration! 

What will the world say? Where’s my reputation? 
Now that’s at stake — ^no fool, ’tis out o’ fashion. 

If loss of that should follow want of wit, 

How many undone men were in *he pit! 

Why that’s some comfort, to an author’s fears, 

If he’s an ass, he will be tr/d by’s peers. 

’ But hold— I am exceeding my commission; 



The Old Batchelor 

My business here, was humbly to petition : 

But we’re so us’d to rail on these 'occasions, 

I could not help one trial of your patience: 

For ’tis our way (you know) for fear o’th’ worst. 

To be before-hand still, and cry fool first. 

How say you. Sparks? How do you stand affected? 

I swear, young Bays within, is so dejected, 

’Twou’d grieve your hearts to see him; shall I call him? 
But then you cruel criticks would so maul him 1 
Yet, may be, you’ll encourage a beginner; 

But how? — ^Just as the devil does a sinner. 

Women and wits are us'd e’en much at one. 

You gain your end, and damn ’em when you’ve done. 
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InUrdum tamen, Eif eocem Comeiia tollit. 

Hor, Ar. Po. 

Hiiie equidem Confilio palmam do: hie me nagnifice effero, qui vim 
ianiam in me W poteJtaUm habeam tanUe ajtutia, vera dicendo 
vt eos amhos fallam. Syr. in Terent. Heaut. 
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To the Right Honourable 
Charles Montague 
One of the 

Lords of the Treasury 

SIR, 

I heartily wish this play were as perfect as I intended it, 
that it might be more worthy your acceptance; and that my 
dedication of it to you, might be more becoming that honour 
and esteem which I, with every body, who is so fortunate as 
to know you, have for you. It had your countenance when 
yet unknown; and now it is made publick, it wants your 
protection. 

I would not have any body imagine, that I think this play 
without its.faults, for I am conscious of several. I confess 
t design’d (whatever vanity or ambitioir occasion’d that 
design) to have written a true and regular comedy: but I 

found it an undertaking which put me in mind of Sudet 

mulium, frusiraque laboret ausus idem. And now to make 
amends for the vanity of such a design, I do confess both the 
attempt, and the imperfect performance. Yet I must take 
the boldness to say, I have not miscarry’d in the whole; for 
the mechanical part of it is regular. That I may say with 
as little vanity, as a builder may say he has built a house 
according to the model laid down before him; or a gardner 
^that he has set his flowers in a knot of such or such a figure. ^ 
I design’d the moral first, and to that moral I invented the ; 
fable, and do not know that I have borrow’d one hint of it 
any where. made the plot as strong as I could, because itf 
was single, and I made it single, because I would avoid con-l 
fusion, and was resolved to preserve the three unities of the J 
drarpa. Sir, this discourse is very impertinent to you, whose | 
judgement much better can diseem the faults, than 1 can ex- 
cuse theiji; and whose good nature, like that of a lover, will 
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find out those hidden 'beauties (if there are any such) which 
it wov’d be great immodesty for me to discover. J think I 
don’t speak improperly when I call you a lover of poetry; 
for it is very well known she has been a very kind mistress to 
you; she has not deny’d you the last favour; and she has 

been fruitful to you in a most beautiful issue if I break ofF 

abruptly here, I hope every body will understand that it is to 
avoid a commendation, which, as it is your due, would be most 
easie for me to pay, and too troublesome for you to receive. 

I have, since the acting of this play, harken’d after the 
objections which have been made to it; for I was conscious 
where a true critick might have put me upon my defence. I 
was prepared for the attack; and am pretty confident I could 
have vindicated some parts, and excused others; and where 
there were any plain miscarriages, I would most ingenuously 
have confess’d ’em. But I have not heard any thing said 
sufficient to provoke an answer. That which looks most like 
an objection, does not relate in particular to this play, but to 
all or most that ever have been written ; and that is sol ilonuy. 
Therefore I will answer it, not only for my own sake, but to 
save others the trouble, to whom it may hereafter be objected. 

I grant, that for a man to talk to himself, appears absurd 
and unnatural; and indeed it is so in most cases; but the cir- 
cumstances which may attend the occasion, make great al- 
teration. It oftentimes happens to a man, to have designs 
which require him to himself, and in their nature cannot 
admit of a confident. Such, for certain, is all villany; and 
other less mischievous intentions may be very improper to be 
communicated to a second person. In such a case therefore 
the audience must observe, whether the person upon the 
stage takes any notice of them at all, or no. For if he sup- 
poses any one to be by, when he talks to himself, it is mon- 
strous and ridiculous to the last degree. Nay, not only in 
this case, but in any part of a play, if there is expressed any 
knowledge of an audience, it is insufferable. But otherwise, 
when a man in soliloquy reasons with himself, and pro’s and 
eon’s, and weighs all his depigns! we ought not to imagine 
that this ,pian either talks to us, or to himself; he is only 
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thinking, and thinking such matter as were inexcusable folly 
in him to speak. But because we are conceal’d spectaJors of 
the plot in agitation, and the poet finds it necessary to let 
us know the whole mystery of his contrivance, he is willing 
to inform us of this person’s thoughts; and to that end is 
forc'd to make use of the expedient of speech, no other better 
way being yet invented for the communication of thought. 

Another very wrong objection has been made by some who 
have not taken leisure to distinguish the characters. fThej 
hero of the play, as they are pleas’d to call him, (me^na i 
Mellefont) is a gull, and made a fool, and cheated! I Is ever^' 
man a gull and a fool that is deceiv’d ? At that" rate I’m 
afraid the two classes of men will be reduc'd to one, and the 
knaves themselves be at a loss to justifie their title: But-if 
an open-hearted honest man, who has an entire confidence 
in one whom he takes to be his friend, and whom he has 
oblig’d to be so; and who (to confirm him in his opinion) in 
all appearance, and upon several trials has been so: if this 
man be dedeiv’d by the treachery of the other; must he of 
necessity commence fool immediately, only because the other 
has prov’d a villain? Ay, but there was caution given to\ 
Mellefont in the first act by his friend Careless. Of what ' 
Nature was that caution? Only to give the audience some 
light into the character of Maskwell, before his appearance; 
and not to convince Mellefont of his treachery; for that was 
more than Careless was then able to do: he never knewl 


Maskwell guilty of any villany; he was only a sort of man i ‘ 
which he did not like. As for his suspecting his familiarity 
with my Lady Touchwood: let ’em examine the answer that 
Mellefont makes him, and compare it with the conduct of 
Maskwell’s character through the play. 

I would beg ’em again to look into the character of Mask- 
well before they accuse Mellefont of weakness for being de- 
ceiv'd by him. For upon summing up the enquiry into this 
objection, it may be found they have mistaken cunnmg in 
'pne character, for folly in another. 

But there is one thing, at whlth I am more concerned than 
all the fllse criticisms ihat are made upon me; qyid that is. 
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some of the ladies ard oiFended. I am heartily sorry for it, 
for I declare I -would rather disoblige all the criticks in the 
world, than one of the fair sex. They are concerned that I 
have represented some women vicious and affected : how can 
I help it? It is the business of a'ccmfck poet to paint the 
'vices and follies of human-kind; and there are but two sexes, 
Vmale, and female, men, and women, which have a title to 
humanity: and if I leave one half of them out, the work will 
be imperfect. I should be very glad of an opportunity to 
make my compliment to those ladies who are offended: but 
they can no more expect it in a comedy, than to be tickled 
by a surgeon, when he’s letting ’em blood. They who aie 
virtuous or discreet, should not be offended, for such char- 
acters as these distinguish them, and make their beauties 
more shining and observ’d: and they who are of the other 
kind, may nevertheless pass for such, by seeming not to be 
displeas’d, or touch’d with the satipe of this comedy. Thus 
have they also wrongfully accus’d me of doing them a preju- 
dice, when I have in reality done them a service. ’ 

You will pardon me, sir, for the freedom I take of making 
answers to other people, in an epistle which ought wholly to 
be sacred to you: but since I intend the play to be so too, I 
hope I may take the more liberty of justifying it, where it is 
in the right. 

I must now, sir, declare to the world, how kind you have 
been to my endeavours; for in regard of what was well meant, 
you have excus’d what was ill perform’d. I beg you would 
continue the same method in your acceptance of this dedica- 
tion. I know no other way of making a return to that human- 
ity you shew* d, in protecting an infant, but by enrolling it 
in your service, now that it is of age and come into the world. 
Therefore be pleas’d to accept of this as an acknowledgement 
of the favour you have shewn me, and an earnest of the real 
service and gratitude of, 

S I R-t - 

Your Most Obliged, 

Humble Servant, 

William Congreee. 
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To my Dear Friend 
Mr. CONGREVE 
On his COMEDY, call’d 
The Double-Dealer 

Well then; the promis’d hour is come at last; 

The present age of wit obscures the past: 

Strong were our syres; and as they fought they writ, 
Conqu’ring with force of arms, and dint of wit; 
Theirs was the giant race, before the flood; 

And thus, when Charles return’d, our empire stood. 
Like Janus he the stubborn soil manur’d, 

With rules of husbandry the rankness cur’d: 

Tam’d us to manners, when the stage was rude; 

And boistrous English wit, with art indu’d. 

Our age was cultivaWd thus at length; 

But what we gain’d in skill, we lost in strength. 

OUr buiWers were, with want of genius, curst; 

The second temple was not like the first: 

’Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length; 

Our beauties equal; but excel our strength. 

Firm Dorique pillars found your solid base: 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space; 

Thus all below is strength, and all above is grace. . 
In easie dialogue is Fletcher’s praise: 

He mov’d the mind, but had no pow’ r to raise. 

Great Johnson did by strength of judgement please: 
Yet doubling Fletcher’s force, he wants his ease. 

In difTring talents both adorn’d their age; 

One for the study, t’other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One match’d in judgement., both o’eivmatch’d in wit. 
In him all beauties of this age we see; 

Etherege his courtship, Southern’s purity; 

The satire, wit, and strengA of manly Wicheriy. ^ 
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All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d; 

Nor ai^ your foil’d contemporaries griev’d; 

So much the sweetness of your manners move, 

We cannot envy you, because we love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless consul made against the law, 

And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome; 

Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 

Thus old Romano bow’d to Raphael’s fame; 

And scholar to the youth he taught, became. 

Oh that your brows my lawrel had sustain’d. 

Well had I been depos’d if you had reign’d I 
The father had descended for the son; 

Fgr only you are lineal to the throne. 

Thus when the state one Edward did depose; 

A greater Edward in his room arose. 

But now, not I, but poetry is curs’d; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first, 

But let ’em not mistake my patron’s y.ait; 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 

Yet this I prophesie; thou shalt be seen, 

(Tho’ with some short parenthesis between:) 

High on the throne of wit; and seated there, 

Not mine (that’s little) but thy lawrel wear. 

Thy first attempt an early promise made; 

That early promise this has more than paid. 

So bold, yet so judiciously you dare, 

That your least praise, is to be regular. 

Time, place, and action, may with pains be wrought. 

But genius must be bom; and never can be taught. 

This is your portion; this your native store; 

Heav’n, that but once was prodigal before. 

To Shakespear gave as much; she cou’d not give him more. 

Maintain your post: that’s all the fame you need; 

For ’tis impossible you shou’d prqceed. 

Already I am worn with cares and age; 

And just abandoning th’ungrateful stage; 

’ UnprofitaWy kept at Heay’ns expence. 
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I live a rent-charge on his providence: . 

But you, whom ev’ry muse and gface adorn. 

Whom I foresee to better fortune bom. 

Be kind to my remains; and oh defend. 

Against your judgment, your departed friend I 
Let not th’ insulting foe my fame pursue; 

But shade those lawrels which descend to you: 

And take for tribute what these lines express: 

You merit more; nor cou’d my love do less. 

John Dryden. 


PROLOGUE 

Spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle 

Moors have this way (as story tells) to know 
Whether their brats are truly got, or no; 

Into the sea the new-bom babe is thrown, 
There, as instinct directs, to swim, or drown. 

A barbarous device, to try if spouse 
Has kept religiously her nuptial vows. 

Such are the trials, poets make of plays: 

Only they trust to more inconstant seas; 

So does our author, this his child commit 
To the tempestuous mercy of the pit. 

To know if it be truly bom of wit. 

Criticks avaunt; for you are fish of prey. 

And feed, like sharks, upon an infant play. 

Be ev’ry monster of the deep away; 

Let’s a fair trial have and a dear sea. 

Let nature work, and do not damn too soon, ' 
For life will struggle long, e’er it sink down: 
And will at least rise thrice, before it drown. 

Let us consider, had it been oais fate. 

Thus hawlly to be proVd legitimate! 
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I will not say, we’d all in danger been, 

Werev,each to suffer for his* mother’s sin : 

But by my troth I cannot avoid thinking, 

How nearly some good men might have ’scap’d sinking. 
But, Heav’n be prais’d, this custom is confin’d 
Alone to th’ offspring of the muses kind: 

Our Christian cuckolds are more bent to pity; 

I know not one Moor-husband in the city. 

I’th’ good man’s arms the chopping bastard thrives, 
For he thinks all his own, that is his wives. 

Whatever fate is for this play design’d, 

The poet’s sure he shall some comfort find: 

For if his muse has play’d him false, the worst 
That can befal him, is, to be divorc’d; 

You husbands judge, if that, be to be curs'd. 
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Dramatis Personse 


MEN 

Maskweli., a villain; pretended friend to 
Mellefont, gallant to Ladt Touchwood, 
and in love with Cynthia, ^ 

Loro Touchwood, uncle to Mellefont, 
Mellefonf, promised to, and in love with 1 

Cynthia, J 

Careless, his friend. 

Lord Froth, a solemn coxcomb. 

Brisk, a peit coxcomb. 

Sir Paul Plyant, an uxorious, foolish, old 
knight; brother to Lady Touchwood, and 
father to Cynthia. , 


WOMEN 

Lady Touchwood, in love with Mellefont, 
Cynthia, daughter to Sir Paul by a former 1 
wif% promised to Mellefont, j 

Lady Froth, a great coquet; pretender to poetry, 
wit, and learning. 

Lady Plyant, insolent to het husband, andl 
easie to any pretender. J 


Mr. BetterUm. 

Mr. Kynaston. 

■ Mr. Wtlliami. 

Mr. Verbruggen. 
Mr. Boriman. 
Mr. Potiiel. 

■ Mr. Dogget, 

Mrs. Barry, 

■ Mis, Bracegirdle. 

I Mrs, Moumfort. 
Mrs. Leigh, 


Chaplain, Boy, Footmen, and Attendants 

The SCENE, A gallery in the Lord Touchwood's 
house, with chambers adjoining 
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ACT I 
SCENE I 

A gallery in the Loud Touchwood’s house, with chambers 

adjoining 

Enter Careless, crossing the stage, with his hat, gloves, and 

sword in his hands; as just risen from table: Mellefont 

following him. 

Mel. Ned, Ned, whither so fast? What, turn’d flincherl 
Why, you wo’ not leave us ? 

Care. Where are the women ? I’m weary of guzling, and 
begin to thiAk them the better company. 

Mel. Then thy reason staggers, and thou’rt almost 
drunk. 

Care. No faith, but your fools grow noisie and if a 

man must endure the noise of words without sense, I think 
the women have more musical voices, and become nonsense 
better. 

Mel. Why, they are at the end of the gallery; retir’d to 
their tea, and scandal; according to their ancient custom, 
after dinner. But I made a pretence to follow you, be- 

cause J had something to say to you in private, and I am not 
like to have many opportunities this evening. 

Care. And here's this coxcomb most critically come to 
interrupt you. 

SCENE II 
[To them] Brisk 

Brisk. Boys, boys, lads, where are you? What, do you 
give ground? mortgage for a bottle, ha? Careless, this is 
your trick; you’re always spoiling company by leaving it. 

' 101 
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Care. And thou art always spoiling company by commg 
into’w 

Brisk. Pooh, ha, ha, I know you envy me. Spite, proud 

spite, by the gods! and burning envy I’ll be judg’d by 

Mellefont here, who gives and takes raillery better, you or 
I. Pshaw, man, when I say you spoil company by leaving it, 
I mean you leave no body for the company to laugh at. I 
think there I was with you, ha? Mellefont. 

Mel. O’ my word. Brisk, that was a home thrust, you 
have silenc’d him. 

Brisk. Oh, my dear Mellefont, let me perish, if thou 
'^rt not the-.spul^^conversation, the very essence of wit, 
■and spirit of wine, — tSe' ’deuce~take me if there were three 
good things said, or understood, since thy amputation from 

the body of our society. He, I think that’s pretty and 

metaphorical enough: i’gad I could not have said it out of 
thy company, Careless, ha? 

Care. Hum, ay, what is’t? 

Brisk. 0, mon caiur ! What is’t! Nay gad I’ll punish 
you for want of apprehension: the duce take me if I tell you. 

Mel. No, no, hang him, he has no taste, but, dear 

Brisk, excuse me, I have a little business. 

Care. Prithee get thee gone; thou see’st we are 
serious. 

Mel. We’ll come immediately, if you’ll but go in, and 
keep up good humour and sense in the company: prithee do, 
they’ll fall asleep else. 

Brisk. I’gad so they will — ^well I will, I will, gad you 

shall command me from the Zenith to the Nadir. But the 

duce take me if I say a good thing till you come. But 

prithee dear rogue, make haste prithee make haste, I shall 

burst else. ^And yonder your uncle, my Lord Touchwood, 

swears he’ll disinherit you, and Sir Paul Plyant threatens to 
disclaim you for a spn-in-law, and my Lord Froth won’t 
dance at your wedding to morrow; nor the duce take me, 
I won't write your epithalamiom — and see what a condition 
you’re like to be brought tci 

^BL. ^ell. I’ll speak but three words, and follcw you. 
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Brisk. Enough, enough, Careless, bring your apprehen- 
sion along with you. 

SCENE III 
Mellefont, Careless 

Care. Pert coxcomb. 

Mel. Faith ’tis a good natur’d coxcomb, and- has very' 

entertaining follies ^you must be more humane to him; ' 

at this juncture, it will do me service. FIl tell you, I would 

have mirth continued this day at any rate; tho’ patience 
purchase folly, and attention be paid with noise: there are 
times when sense may be unseasonable, as well as truth. 
Prithee do thou wear none to day; but allow Brisk to have 
wit, that thou maiy’st seem a fool. 

Care. Why, how now, why this extravagant proposition ? 

Mel. O, I would have no room for serious design; for 
I am jealous of a plot. I would have noise and impertinence, 
keep my Ladj' Touchwood's head from working: for hell is I 
not more bflsie than, her brain, nor contains more devils, • 
than that imaginations. 

Care. I thought your fear of her had been over is not 

to morrow appointed for your marriage with Cynthia, and 
her father. Sir Paul Plyant, come to settle the writmgs this 
day, on purpose? 

Mel. True; but you shall judge whether I have not 
reason to be allarm’d. None besides you, and Maskwell, are 
acquainted with the secret of my Aunt Touchwood’s violent 
passion for me. Since my first refusal of her addresses, sh*e 
haTendeaVour’d to do me all ill offices with my uncle; yet 
has managed ’em with that subtilty, that to him they have 
bom the face of kindness; while her malice, like a dark 
lanthom, only shone upon me, where it was directed. Still 
it gave me less perplexity to prevent the success of her dis- 
pleasure, than to avoid the importunities of her love; and 
of two evils, I thought my self favour’d in her aversion: but 
whether ur^d by her despair, and the short prospect of time 
she saw, to accomplish her deigns; whether the hopes of 
revenge, br of her love, teminated in the view qj^ this my 
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marriage with Cynthia, \ know not; but this morning she 
surpriz’d me in my bed. — 

Care. Was there ever such a fury! *tis well nature has 

not put it into her sex’s power to ravish. ^Well, bless us! 

proceed. What follow’d.'’ 

Mel. What at first amaz’d me; for I look’d to have seen 
her in all the transports of a slighted and revengeful woman : 
but when I expected thunder from her voice, and lightning 
in her eyes; I saw her melted into tears, and hush’d into a 
sigh. It was long before either of us spoke, passion had ty'd 
her tongue, and amazement mine. — In short, the consequence 
was thus, she omitted nothing that the most violent love 
could urge, or tender words express; which when she saw 
had no effect, but still I pleaded honou't and nearness of 
blood to my uncle; then came the storm tl fear’d at first: 
for starting from my bed-side like a fury, she flew to my 
sword, and with much ado I prevented her doing me or her 
self a mischief: having disarm’d her, in a gust' of passion she 
left me, and in a resolution, confirm’d by a thousand cutses, 
not to close her eyes, ’till they had seen my ruin. 

Care. Exquisite woman! But what the devil does she 
think, thou hast no more sense, than to get an heir upon her 
body to disinherit thy self: for as I take it this settlement 
Upon you, is, with a proviso, that your uncle have no children, 

Mel. It is so. Well, the service you are to do me, will 
be a pleasure to your self; I must get you to engage ray Lady 
Plyant all this evening, that my pious aunt may not work 
her to her interest. And if you chance to secure her to your 
self, you may incline her to mine. She’s handsome, and 
knows it; is very silly, and thinks she has sense, and has an 
old fond husband. 

Care. I confess a very fair foundation, for a lover to 
bdifld upon. 

"h Mbl* For my Lord Froth, he and his wife will be suffi- 
iijiltetly taken up, with admiring one another, and Brisk’s 
j^llantry, as they call it. I’ll observe my uncle my self; and 
Maskwell has promised' me, to watch my aunt narrowly, 
give^e notice upon any suspicion. As for Sir Paul, my 
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wise father-in-law that is to be, my dear Cynthia has such a 
share in his fatherly fondness, he’ would scarce make her a 
moment uneasie, to have her happy hereafter. 

Care. So, you have mann’d your woiks: but I wish you', 
may not have the weakest guard, where the enemy is strongest,! 

Mel. Maskwell, you mean, prithee why should you 
suspect him? 

Care. Faith I cannot help it, you know I never lik’d him; 
I am a little superstitious in physiognomy. 

Mel. He has obligations of gratitude, to bmd him to me; 
his dependance upon my uncle is through my means. 

Care. Upon your aunt, you mean. 

Mel. My auntl 

Care. I’m mistaken if there be not a familiarity between 
them, you do not suspect: notwithstanding her passion for 
you, 

Mel. Pooh, pooh, nothing in the world but his design 
to do me service; and he endeavours to be well in her esteem, 
that he mayJsc able to effect it. 

Care. Well, I shall be glad to be mistaken; but, your 
aunt's aversion in her revenge, cannot be any way so effec- 
tually shown, as in bringing forth a child to disinherit you. 
She is handsome and cunning, and naturally wanton. Mask- 
well is flesh and blood at best, and opportunities between 
them are frequent. His affection to you, you have confessed, 
is giounded upon his interest, that you have transplanted; 
and should it take root in my lady, I don’t see what you can 
expect from the fruit. 

Mel. I qonfess the consequence is visible, were your 

suspicions just, But see, the company is broke up, let's 

meet ’em. 

SCENE IV 

[To them ] Lord Touchwood, Lord Froth, 

Sir Paul Plyant, and Brisk 

Ld. Touch. Out upon’t, nephew ^Leave your father- 

in-law, and pie, to maintain mt ground against young 
people. 
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Mel. I beg your Lordship’s pardon ^we were just re- 

turnihg. 

Sir Paul. Were you, sonf Gadsbud much better as it 

is ^good, strange 1 I swear I’m almost tipsie — ^t’other 

bottle would have been too powerful for me, — as sure as can 
be it would. — ^We wanted your company, but Mr. Brisk-— 
where is he? I swear and vow, he’s a most facetious person — 
and the best company. — And, my Lord Froth, your Lordship 
is so merry a man, he, he, he. 

Ld. Froth. O foy, Sir Paul, what do you mean? merry I 

0 barbarous I I’d as lieve you call’d me fool. 

Sm Paul. Nay, I protest and vow now, 'tis true; when 
Mr. Brisk jokes, your lordship’s laugh does so become you, 
he, he, he. 

Ld. Froth. Ridiculous! Sir Paul, you’re strangely mis- 
taken, I find champagne is powerful. I assure you, Sir Paul, 

1 laugh at no bodies jest but my own, or a lady’s; I assure 
you. Sir Paul. 

Brisk. How? how, my Lord? what aflFront my wit! Let 
me perish, do I never say any thing worthy to be laugh’d at? 

Ld. Froth. O foy, don’t misapprehend me, I don’t say 
so, for I often smile at your conceptions. But there is nothing 
more unbecoming a man of quality, than to laugh; ’tis such 
a vulgar expression of the passion! every body can laugh. 
Then especially to laugh at the jest of an inferior person, 
or when any body else of the same quality does not laugh 
with one; ridiculous! To be pleased with what pleases the 
oroudl Now when I laugh, I always laugh alone. 

Brisk. I suppose that’s because you laugh at your own 
jests, i’gad, ha, ha, ha. 

Ld. Froth. He, he, I swear tho’, your raillery provokes 
me to a smile. 

Brisk. Ay, my Lord, it’ s a sign I hit you in the teeth, if 
Tyoq show 'em, 

t Ld. Froth. He, he, he, I ^ear that's so very pretty, 
I 'can’t forbear. 

IiCJare, I find a quibble’^faears more sway in your Lord- 
fa^e, than a jest. 
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Ld. Touch. Sir Paul, if you please we'll retire to the 
ladies, and drink a dish of tea, to settle our heads. '* 

Sir Paul. With all my heart. Mr. Brisk you’ll come 

to us, or call me when you joke. I’ll be ready to laugh 

incontinently. 

SCENE V 

Mellefont, Careless, Lord Froth, Brisk 

Mel. But does your Lordship never see comedies? 

Ld. Froth. 0 yes, sometimes, — But I never laugh. 

Mel. No? 

Ld. Froth. Oh, no, ^never laugh indeed, sir. 

Care. Nol why what d’ye go there for? 

Ld. Froth. To distinguish my self from the commonalty, • 
and mortifie the poets; the fellows grow so conceited, when 
any of their foolish wit prevails upon the side-boxes. — I 

swear, ^he, he, he, I have often constrain’d my inclinations 

to laugh, he, he, he, to avoid giving them encouragement. 

Mel. Yoa aie cruel to your self, my Lord, as well as 
malicious to them. 

Ld. Froth. I confess I did my self some violence at first, 
but now I think I have conquer’d it. 

Brisk. Let me perish, my Lord, but there is something 
veiy particular in the humour; ’tis tiue, it makes against 
wit, and I’m sorry for some friends of mine that write, 

but i’gad, I love to be malicious. — Nay, duce take me 

there’s wit in’t too and wit must be foil’d by wit; cut a 

diamond with a diamond; no other way, i’gad. 

Ld. Froth. Oh, I thought you would not be long, before 
you found out the wit. 

Care. Wit I In what? Where the devil’s the wit, in not 
laughing when a man has a mind to’t. 

Brisk. O Lord, why can’t you find it out? — ^Why there 

*tis, in the not laughing don’t you apprehend me?-— My 

Lord, Careless is a very henest fellow, but harkee, — ^you 

understand me, somewhat heavy, a little shallow, or so. 

Why I’ll tell you now, suppose now you cOme up to me 

nay, prithfee Careless be insttucted. Suppose, as I^as say- 
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ing, you come up to me holding your sides, and laughing, as 
if you would — ^well — I look giave, and ask the cause of this 

immoderate mirth. ^You laugh on still, and are not able 

to tell me still I look grave, not so much as smile. 

Care. Smile, no, what the devil should you smile at, 
when you suppose I can’t tell you I 

Brisk. Pshaw, pshaw, prithee don’t interrupt me. 

But I tell you, you shall tell me — at last but it shall be 

a great while first. 

Care. Well, but prithee don’t let it be a great while, 
because I long to have it over. 

Brisk. Well then, you tell me some good jest, or very 
witty thing, laughing all the while as if you were ready to 

die and I hear it, and look thus. — ^Would not you be 

disappointed ? 

Care. Noj for if it were a witty thing, I should not ex- 
pect you to understand it. 

Ld. Froth. 0 foy, Mr. Careless, all the world allows Mr. 
Brisk to have wit; my wife says, he has a great ’deal. 1 hope 
you think her a judge. 

Brisk. Pooh, my Lord, his voice goes for nothing. — -I 
can’t tell how to make him apprehend. — ^Take it t’other way. 
Suppose I say a witty thing to you? 

Care. Then I shall be disappointed indeed. 

Mel. Let him alone. Brisk, he is obstinately bent not 
to be instructed. 

Brisk. I’m sorry for him, the duce take me. 

Mel. Shall we go to the ladies, my Lord? 

Ld. Froth. With all my heart, methinks we are a solitude 
without ’em. 

Mel. Or, what say you, to another bottle of champagne? 

Ld. Froth. O, fof the universe, not a drop more I be- 
seech you. Oh intemperate 1 I have a flushing in my face 
alteidy. [Takes out a pocket-^lass, and looks in it, 

BrIEK. Let me see, let me see, my Lord, I broke my glass 
that was in the lid of my snuff-box. Hum 1 Duce take me, I 
have encourag’di a pimple here too. [ Takes the glijtss and looks, 
’ L». KitoTH. Then you mast mortifie him with a patch; 
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my wife shall supply you. Come, ^gentlemen, dlons, here is 
company coming. 

SCENE VI 

Lady Touchwood, and Maskwell 

L. Touch. I’ll hear no more. Y’are false and ungrate- 

ful; come, I know you false. 

Mask. I have been frail, I confess, madam, for your 
ladyship’s service. 

L. Touch. That I should trust a man, whom I had known 
betray his friend 1 

Mask. What friend have I betray’d? Or to whom? 

L. Touch. Your fond friend Mellefont, and to me; can 
you deny it? 

Mask. I do not. 

L. Touch. Have you not wrong’d my Lord, who has 
been a father to you in your wants, and given you being? 
Have you not wrong’d him in the highest manner, in his 
bed? 

Mask. With your ladyship’s help, and for your service, 

as I told you before. I can’t deny that neither. Any 

thing more, madam? 

L. Touch. Morel Audacious villain. O, what’s more, 
is most my shame, have you not dishonour’d me? 

Mask. No, that I deny; for I never told in all my life: 
so that accusation’s answer’d; on to the next. 

L. Touch. Death, do you dally with my passion? In- 
solent devil! But have a care, provoke me not; for, by 

the eternal fire, you shall not ’scape my vengeance.— — Calm 
villain 1 How unconcem’d he stands, confessing treachery,! 
and ingratitude! Is there a vice more black!— —O I havej 
excuses, thousands for my faults; fire in my temper, passions 
in my soul, apt to ev’ry provocation; oppressed at once with 
love, and with despair. But a sedate, a thinking villain, 
whose black blood runs temperately bad, what excuse can 
clear! 

Mask. Will you be in temper, madam? I would not 
talk to be'’heard. I have been [She walks about di^rdef^^ 
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a very great rogue for yoyr sake, and you reproach me with 
it; lam ready to be a rogue still, to do you service; and you 
are flinging conscience and honour in my face, to rebate my 
inclinations. How am I to behave my self? You know I 
am your creature, my life and fortune in your power; to 
disoblige you, brings me certain ruin. Allow it, I would 
betray you, I would not be a traitor to my self: I don’t pre- 
tend to honesty, because you know I am a rascal: but I would 
convince you, from the necessity of my being firm to you. 

L. Touch. Necessity, impudence 1 Can no gratitude in- 
cline you, no obligations touch you ? Have not my fortune, 
and my person, been subjected to your pleasure? Were you 
not in the nature of a servant, and have not I in effect made 
you lord of all, of me, and of my Lord ? Where is that humble 
love, the languishing, that adoration, which once was paid 
me, and everlastingly engaged? 

Mask. Fixt, rooted in my heart, whence nothing can 
remove ’em, yet you 

L. Touch. Yet, what yet? 

Mask. Nay, misconceive me not, madam, when I say I 
have had a gen’rous, and a faithful passion, which you had 
never favour’d, but through revenge and policy. 

L. Touch. Ha! 

Mask. Look you, madam, we are alone, Pray con- 

tain your self^ and hear me. You know you lov’d your 
nephew, when I first sigh’d for you; I quickly found it; an 
argument that I lov’d; for with that art you veil'd your 
passion, ’twas imperceptible to all but jealous eyes. This 
discovery made me bold; I confess it; for by It, I thought 
you in my power. Your nephew’s scorn of you, added to 
my hopes; I watch’d the occasion, and took you, just re- 
pulsed by him, warm at once with love and indignation; your 
disposition, my arguments, and happy opportunity, accom- 
plish’d my design; I prest the yielding minute, and was blest. 
How I have lov’d you since, words have not shown, then 
how should words express? 

L. Touch. Well mollifying devil 1 And have I not 

met yoiy: love with forward fire? 
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Mask. Your zeal I grant was ardent, but misplac’d; 
there was revenge in view; that woman’s idol had defil’d the 

temple of the god, and love was made a mock-worship. 

A son and heir would have edg’d young Mellefont upon the 
brink of ruin, and left him none but you to catch at for 
prevention. 

L. Touch. Again, provoke me! Do you wind me like a 
larum, only to rouse my own still’d soul for your diversion? 
Confusion! 

Mask. Nay, madam, I’m gone, if you relapse, ^what 

needs this? I say nothing but what you your self, in open 
hours of love, have told me. Why should you deny it? 
Nay, how can you? Is not all this present heat owing to the 
same fire? Do you not love him still ? How have I this day 
offended you, but in not breaking off his match with Cynthia ? 
Which ere to morrow shall be done, had you but patiencp. 

L. Touch. How, what said you Maskwell, another 

caprice to unwind my temper? 

Mask. By Heav’n, no; I am your slave, the slave of 
all your pleasures; and will not rest ’till I have given you 
peace, would you suffer me. 

L. Touch. O, Maskwell, in vain I do disguise me from 
thee, thou know’st me, knowest the very inmost windings 

and recesses of my soul. Oh Mellefont! I bum; married 

to morrow 1 De^air strikes me. Yet my soul knows I hate 
him too: let him but once be mine, and next immediate 
ruin seize him. 

Mask. Compose your self, you shall possess and ruin 
him too, ^will that please you? 

I/. Touch. How, how? Thou dear, thou precious villain, 
how? 

Mask. You have already been tampering with my Lady 
Plyant. 

L. Touch. I have: she is ready for any impression I 
think fit. . 

Mask. She must be thoroughly persuaded, that Mellefont 
loves her, * 

L. Touch. She is so credulous that way naturgjly, and 
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likes him so well, that slje will believe it faster than I can 
persuade her. But I don’t see what you can propose from 
such a trifling design; for her first conversing with Mellefont, 
will convince her of the contrary. 

Mask. I know it 1 don’t depend upon it. But it . 

will prepare something else; and gain us leisure to lay a 
stronger plot; if I gain a little time, I shall not want con- 
trivance. 

One minute, gives invention to destroy, 

What, to rebuild, will a whole age employ. 

{End oj the First AcU'\ 

ACT II 
SCENE I 

Ladv Froth and Cynthia 

Cynt. Indeed, madam! Is it possible your Ladyship 
could have been so much in love? 

L. Froth. I could not sleep; I did not sleep one wink 
for three weeks together. 

Cynt. Prodigious! I wonder, want of sleep, and so much 
love, and so much wit as your ladyship has, did not turn your 
brain. 

L. Froth. 0 my dear Cynthia, you must not rally your 

friend, but really, as you say, I wonder too, but then 

I had a way. For between you and I, I had whimsies and 

vapours, but I gave them vent. 

Cynt. How pray, madam? 

L. Froth. 0 I writ, writ abundantly, do you never 

write? 

Cynt. Write, what? 

L. Froth. Songs, elegies, satires, encomiums, panegy- 
ricks, lampoons, plays, or heroick poems. 

Cynt. O Lord, not I, madam; I’m content to be a cour- 
teous reader, 

L. Froth. 0 inconsistent! In love, and not write! If 
my Lo^ and I had been both of your temper, w6 had never 
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SCENE II] 

come together, O bless me! ^Hhat a sad thing would 

that have been, if my Lord and I should never have met! 

Cynt. Then neither my Lord nor you would ever have 
met with your match, on my conscience. 

L. Froth. O’ my conscience no more we should; thou 
say’st right for sure my Lord Froth is as fine a gentle- 

man, and as much a man of quality! Ah! Nothing at all of 
the common air, — think I may say he wants nothing, but 
a blue ribbon and a star, to make him shine, the very phos- 
phorus of our hemisphere. Do you understand those two 
hard words? If you don’t, I’ll explain ’em to you. 

CvNT. Yes, yes, madam. I’m not so ignorant. ^At 

least I won’t own it, to be troubled with your instructions. 

{Aside, 

L. Froth. Nay, I beg your pardon; but being deriv’d 
from the Greek, I thought you might have escap’d the 

etymology. But I’m the more amaz’d, to find you a 

woman of letters, and not write! Bless me! how can Mellefont 
believe you fove him? 

Cynt. Why fairly, madim, he that won’t take my word, 
shall never have it under my hand. 

L. Froth. I vow Mellefont’s a pretty gentleman, but 
methinks he wants a manner. 

Cynt. A manner! What’s that, madam ? 

L. Froth. Some distinguishing quality, as for example, 
the bel air or brillant of Mr. Brisk; the solemnity, yet com- 
plaisance of ray Lord, or something of his own that should 
look a little je-ne-scay~quoysk; he is too much a mediocrity, 
in ray mind. | 

Cynt. He does not indeed aflrect either pertness or for- 
mality; for which I like him: here he comes. 

L. Froth. And my Lord with him: pray observe the 
difference. 

SCENE II 

{To them\ Lord Froth* Mellefont, and Brisk 

Cynt. Impertinent creature !• I could almost be angry 
with her ifow. {Asides 
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L. Froth. My Lord,, I have been telling Cynthia, how 
much I have been in love wiih you; I swear I have; I’m not 
asham’d to own it now; ahl it makes my heait leap, I vow 
I sigh when I think on’t: my dear Lordl Ha, ha, ha, do you 
remember, my Lord? 

[Squeezes him by the hand, looks kindly on him, sighs and then 
laughs out. 

Ld. Froth. Pleasant creature 1 perfectly well, ahl that 
look, ay, there it is; who could resist I ’twas so my heart was 
made a captive first, and ever since t’has been in love with 
happy slavery. 

L. Froth. O that tongue, that dear deceitful tonguel 
that charming softness in your mien and your expression, 
and then your bow! Good my Lord, bow as you did when 

I gave you my picture, here suppose this my pictur e 

[Gives him a pocket-glass. 
Pray mind my Lord; ah! he bows charmingly; nay, my Lord, 
you shan’t kiss it so much; I shall grow jealous, I vow now. 

[He bozos profoundly low, then kisses the glass. 

Ld. Froth. I saw my self there, and kiss’d it for your 
sake. 

L. Froth. Ahl gallantry lo the last degree ^Mr. Brisk, 

you’re a judge; was ever any thing so well bred as my Lord? 

Brisk. Never any thing; but your Ladyship, let me 
perish. 

L. Froth, O prettily turn’d again; let me die but you 
have a great deal of wit: Mr. Mellefont, don’t you think Mr. 
Brisk has a world of wit? 

Mel. O, yes, madam. 

Brisk. O dear, madam 

L. Froth. An infinite deal! 

Brisk. 0 HeaVns, madam 

L. Froth. More wit than any body. 

Brisk. I’m everlastingly your humble servant, duce take 
me, madam. • 

Ld, Froth. Don’t you think us a happy couple? 

Cynt. I vow, my Lord? I think you the happiest couple 
ih’th^'jSjtorld, for you’re not onhy happy in one another, and 
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when you are together, but hapgy in your selves, and by 
your selves. * 

Ld. Froth. I hope Mellefont will make a good husband too. 

CvNT. ’Tis my interest to believe he will, my Lord. 

Ld. Froth. D’ye think he’ll love you as well as I do 
my wife? I’m afraid not. 

Cynt. I believe he’ll love me better. 

Ld. Froth. Heav’nsl that can never be; but why do you 
think so? 

Cynt. Because he has not so much reason to be fond of 
himself. 

Ld. Froth. O your humble servant for that, dear madam ; 
well, Mellefont, you’ll be a happy creature. 

Mel. Ay, my Lord, I shall have the same reason for my 
happiness that your Lordship has, I shall think my self 
happy. 

Ld. Froth. Ah, that’s all. 

Brisk. [To Lady Froth-] Your Ladyship is in the right; 
but i’gad I’m wholly turn’d into satire. I confess I write 

but seldom, but when I do keen iambicks i’gad. But 

my Lord was telling me, your Ladyship has made an essay 
toward an heroick poem. 

L. Froth. Did my Lord tell you? Yes I vow, and the 1 
subject is my Lord’s love to me. And what do you think I^ 

call it? I dare swear you won’t guess The Sillabub, ha,' 

ha, ha. 

Brisk. Because my Lord’s title’s Froth, i'gad, ha, ha, ha, 
duce take me very a propos and surprizing, ha, ha, ha. 

L. Froth. He, ay, is not it? And then I call my Lord 

Spumoso; and my self, what d’ye think I call my self? 

Brisk. Lactilla may be, ^gad I cannot tell. 

L. Froth. Biddy, that’s all; just my own name. 

Brisk. Biddy 1 I’gad very pretty- — duce take me if 
your Ladyship has not the art of surprizing the most naturally 

in the world, ^I hope youJfl make me happy in communi-' 

eating the poem. 

L. Froth. O, yon must be my confident, I must ask 
your advifie. 
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Brisk. I’m your hunjble servant, let me perish, 1 

presume your Ladyship has read Bossu ? 

L. Froth. O yes, and Rapine, and Dacier upon Aiistotle 

and Horace. ^My Lord, you must not be jealous, I’m 

communicating all to Mr. Brisk. 

Ld. Froth. No, no. I’ll allow Mr. Brisk; have you noth- 
ing about you to shew him, my dear? 

L. Froth. Yes, I believe I have. Mr. Brisk, come 

will you go into the next room? and there I’ll shew you what 
I have. 

Ld. Froth. I’ll walk a turn in the garden, and come to 
you. 

SCENE III 
MELtEFONT, Cynthia 

Mel. You’re thoughtful, Cynthia? 

Cynt. I’m thinking, tho’ marriage makes man and wife 
one flesh, it leaves ’em still two fools; and they become 
more conspicuous by setting off one another. ^ 

Mel. That’s only when two fools meet, and their follies 
are oppos’d. 

Cynt. Nay, I have known two wits meet, and by the 
opposition of their wit, render themselves as ridiculous as 
fools. ’Tis an odd game we’re going to play at: what think 
you of drawing stakes, and giving over in time? 

Mel. No, hang’t, that’s not endeavouring to win, be- 
cause it’s possible we may lose; since we have shuffled and 
cut, let’s e’en turn up trump now. 

Cynt. Then I find it’s like cards, if either of us have a 
good hand it is an accident of fortune. 

Mel. No, marriage is rather like a game at bowls, for- 
tune indeed makes the match, and the two nearest, and 
sometimes the two farthest are together, hut the game de- 
pends intirely upon judgement. 

CvNt. Still it is a game, and consequently one of us 
must be a loser. 

Mel. Not at all; only 'a friendly trial of skill, and the 
winning to be laid out in an entertainment.-^^ — -What’s 
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here, the musicki — Oh, my Lord Ijas promised the company 
a new song, we’ll get ’em to give it us by the way. '* 

[Musicians crossing the stage. 
Pray let us have the favour of you, to practise the song, 
before the company hear it. 

SONG 

I 

Cynthia frowns when-e’er I woe her. 

Yet she’s vext if I give over; 

Much she fears I should undo her, 

But much more to lose her lover: 

Thus, in doubting, she refuses; 

And not winning, thus she loses. 

II 

Prithee Cynthia look behind you, 

Age and wnnkles will o’ertake you; 

• Then too late desire will find you. 

When the power must foisake you: 

Think, O think o'th’ sad condition, 

To be past, yet wish fruition. 

Mel, You shall have my thanks below. 

[To the mvsick, they go out. 

SCENE IV 

[To them] Sir Paul Pltant and Lady Plyant 

Sir Paul, Gads bud? I am provok’d into a fermenta- 
tion, as my Lady Froth says; was ever the like read of in 
story? 

L, P. Sir Paul have patience, let me alone to rattle him 
up. 

Sir Paul. Pray your Ladyship give me leave to be 

angry ^I’ll rattle him up I warrant you, I’ll firk him with 

a Certiorari. 

L, P. You firk him, I’ll firk him my self; pray Sir Paul 
hold you dontentod. 
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Cynt. Bless me, what, makes my father in such a pas- 
sion — I never saw him thus before. 

Sir Paul. Hold your self contented, my Lady Plyant, 

I find passion coming upon me by inflation, and I cannot 
submit as formerly, therefore give way. 

L, P. How now! will you be pleased to retire, and 

Sir Paul. No marry will I not be pleased, I am pleased 
to be angry, that’s my pleasure at this time. 

Mel. What can this mean! 

L. P. Gads my life, the man’s distracted, why how now, 
who are you? What am I? Slidikins can’t I govern you? 
What did I marry you for? Am I not to be absolute and 
uncontrolable? Is it fit a woman of my spirit, and conduct, 
should be contradicted in a matter of this concern? 

Sir Paul. It concerns me, and only me; besides. I’m 

not to be govern’d at all times. When I am in tranquility, 
my Lady Plyant shall command Sir Paul; but when I am 
provok’d to fury, I cannot incorporate with patience and 
reason, — as soon may tygers match with tygers, lambs with 
lambs, and every creature couple with its foe, as the poet 
says. 

L. P. He’s hot-headed still! ’Tis in vain to talk to you; 
but remember I have a curtain-lecture for you, you disobe- 
dient, headstrong brute. 

Sir Paul. No, 'tis because I won’t be headstrong, be- 
cause I won’t be a brute, and have my head fortify’d, that 

I am thus exasperated, -But I will protect my honour, 

and yonder is the violater of my fame. 

L. P. ’Tis my honour that is concern’d, and the violation 
was intended to me. Your honour! You have none but 
what is in my keepmg, and I can dispose of it when I 
please therefore don’t provoke me. 

Sir Paul. Hum, gads-bud she says true Well, my 

Lady, march on, I will fight under you then: I am convinced, 
as far as passion will permit. - 

[Zr. Plyant and Sir Paul cortif up to Mellefont, 
P. Inhuman and treacherous 

Sir Thou serpent and first tempter of woiiiankind. — 
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Cynt. Bless me! sir; madam; what mean you? 

Sir Paul. Thy, Thy, come away Thy, touch hin? not, 
come hither girl, go not near him, there’s nothing but deceit 
about him; snakes are in his peruke, and the crocodile of 
Nilus is in his belly, he will eat thee up alive. 

L. P. Dishonourable, impudent creature I 

Mel. For Heav’ns sake, madam, to whom do you direct 
this language! 

L. P. Have I behav’d my self with all the decorum and 
nicety, befitting the person of Sir Paul’s wife? Have I pre- 
serv’d my honour as it were in a snow-house for these three 
years past? Have I been white and unsully’d even by Sir | 
Paul himself? 

Sir Paul. Nay, she has been an invincible wife, even to 
me, that’s the truth on’t. 

L. P. Have I, I say, preserv’d my self, like a fair sheet 
of paper, for you to make a blot upon? 

Sir Paul. And she shall make a simile with any woman 
in England. . 

Mel. I am so amaz’d, I know not what to say. 

Sir Paul. Do you think my daughter, this pretty crea- 
ture; gads-bud she’s a wife for a cherubinl Do you think 
her fit for nothing but to be a stalking horse, to stand before 
you, while you take aim at my wife; gads-bud I was never 
angry before in my life, and I’ll never be appeas’d again. 

Mel. Hell and damnation! This is my aunt; such malice 
can be engendred no where else. [Aside, 

L. P. Sir Paul, take Cynthia from his sight; leave me 
to strike him with the remorse of his intended crime. 

Cynt. Pray, sir, stay, hear him, I dare affirm he’s inno- 
cent. 

Sir Paul. Innocentl Why hark’ee, come hither Thy, 

hark’ee, I had it from his aunt, my sister Touchwood, 

gads-bud he does not care a farthing for any thing of thee, 
but thy portion, why he’s ip love with my wife; he would 
have tantaliz’d thee, and made a cuckold of thy poor fa- 
ther,--^and that would certainly have broke my heart — 
I’m sure if ever I should have boms, they would kill me; 
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they would never come kindly, J should die of ’em, like a 
childj that was cutting his teeth — I should indeed, Thy — 
therefore come away; but Providence has prevented all, 
therefore come away, when I bid you, 

CvNT. I must obey. 


SCENE V 

Lady Piyant, Mellefont 

L, P. 0, such a thing 1 the impiety of it startles me 

to wrong so good, so fair a creature, and one that loves you 

tenderly ’tis a barbarity of barbarities, and nothing could 

be guilty of it 

Mel. But the greatest villain imagination can form, I 
grant it; and next to the villany of such a fact, is the villany 
of aspersing me with the guilt. How? which way was I to 
wrong her? For yet I understand you not. 

L. P. Why, gads my life. Cousin Mellefont, you cannot 
be so peremptory as to deny it; when I tax you with it to 
your face; for now Sir Paul’s gone, you are corwm nobus. 

Mel. By Heav’n, I love her more than life, or 

L. P. Fiddle, faddle, don’t tell me of this and that, and 
ev’ry thing in the world, but give me mathemacular demon- 
stration, answer me directly— but I have not patience — — 
oh! the impiety of it, as I was saying, and the unparallell’d 
wickedness! O merciful Father! How could you think to 
reverse nature so, to make the daughter the means of pro- 
curing the mother? 

Mel. The daughter to procure the mother! 

L. P. Ay, for tho’ I am not Csmthia’s own mother, I 
am her father’s wife; and that’s near enough to make it 
incest. 

Mel. Incest! 0 my precious aunt, and the devil in 
conjunction. [Aside, 

L. P. O reflect upon the horror of that, and then the 
guilt of deceiving every body; marrying the daughter, only 
to make a cuckold of the fether; and then seducing me, de- 
bauching my purity, and perverting me from tho road of 
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venue, in which I have trod thus^long, and never made one 
trip, not one faux pas; O consider it, what would yoiP have 
to answer for, if you should provoke me to frailty? Alas! 
Humanity is feeble, Heav’n Imows 1 very feeble, and unable 
to support it self. 

Mel. Where am I f Is it day? and am I awake ? madam — 

L. P. And no body knows how circumstances may hap- 
pen together, to my thinking, now I could resist the 

strongest temptation, — but yet I know, ’tis impossible for 
me to know whether I could or not, there’s no certainty in 
the things of this life. 

Mel. Madam, pray give me leave to ask you one ques- 
tion. — 

L. P. 0 Lord, ask me the question, I’ll swear I’ll refuse 
it; I swear I’ll deny it — ^therefore don’t ask me, nay you 
shan’t ask me, I swear I’ll deny it. 0 gemini, you have 
brought all the blood into my face; I warrant I am as red 
as a turky-cock; 0 fie, Cousin Mellefontl 

Mel. Nay, madam, hear me; I mean — 

L. P. Hear you, no, no; I’ll deny you first, and hear you 
afterwards. For one does not know how ones mind may 

change upon hearing hearing is one of the senses, and 

all the senses are fallible; I won’t trust my honour, I assure 
you; my honour is infallible and uncomeatible. 

Mel. For Heav’ns sake, madam, 

L. P. 0 name it no more — bless me, how can you talk of 
Heav’n! and have so much wickedness in your heart? May 
be you don’t think it a sin, — ^they say some of you gentlemen 
don’t think it a sin, — ^may be it is no sin to them that don’t 

think it so; indeed, if I did not think it a sin but still 

my honour, if it were no sin, — ^but then, to marry my daugh- 
ter, for the conveniency of frequent opportunities, — ^I’ll never 
consent to that, as sure as can be, I’ll break the match. 

Mel. Death and amazement, — —madam, upon my 
knees 

L. P. Nay, nay, rise up, come you shall see my good 
nature. I know love is powerfiri, and no body can help his 
passion; ’lis not your fault; nor I swear it is not mine,— 
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how can I help it, if I havp charijis? And how can you help 
it, if fou are made a captive? I swear it is pity it should be 

a fault, But my honour, — ^well, but your honour too — 

but the sinl — ^well, but the necessity — 0 Lord, here’s some 
body coming, I dare not stay. Well, you must consider of 

your crime; and strive as much as can be against it, strive 

be sure but don’t be melancholick, don’t despair, — but 

never think that I’ll grant you any thing; O Lord, no; — 
but be sure you lay aside all thoughts of the marriage, for 
tho’ I know you don’t love Cynthia, only as a blind for your 
passion to me; yet it will make me jealous, — O Lord, what 
did I say? Jealous I no, no, I can’t be jealous, for I must not 

love you, therefore don’t hope, But don’t despair 

neither,— — 0, they’re coming, I must fly. 

SCENE VI 
Mellefont alone 

Mel. [after a pause,] So then, spight of ^ny care and 

foresight, I am caught, caught in my security, yet this 

was but a shallow artifice, unworthy of my Machiavelian 
aunt: there must be more behind, this is but the first flash, 
the priming of her engine; destruction follows hard, if not 
most presently prevented. 

SCENE VII 
[To him] Maskwell 

Mel. Maskwell, welcome, thy presence is a view of land, 
appearing to my shipwrack’d hopes: the witch has rais’d 
the storm, and her ministers have done their work; you see 
the vessels are parted. 

Mask. I know it; I met Sir Paul towing away Cynthia: 
come, trouble not your head. I'll join you together e’er to 
morrow morning, or drown between you in the attempt. 

Mel, There’s comfort in a 4iand stretch’d out, to one 
that’s sinking; tho’ ne’er so far ofiF. 

Mask, No sinking, noif no danger,— Come, cheer up; 
why yot^don’t know, that while^I plead for you, your aunt 
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has given me a retaining fee; — 7-nay, I am your greatest 
enemy, and she does but joumey-work under me. 

Mel. Hal How’s this? 

Mask. What d’ye think of my being employ’d in the 
execution of all her plots ? Ha, ha, ha, by Heav’n it’s true; 

I have undertaken to break the match, I have undertaken 
to make your uncle disinherit you, to get you turn’d out of 

doors; and to Ha, ha, ha, I can’t tell you for laughing, — 

oh she has open’d her heart to me. 1 am to turn you a 

grazing, and to ha, ha, ha, marry Cynthia my self; 

there’s a plot for you. 

Mel. Ha! O see, I see my rising sun I Light breaks 

thro’ clouds upon me, and I shall live in day O my Mask- 

well! How shall I thank or praise thee; thou hast out-witted 

woman. But tell me, how could’st thou thus get into her 

confidence? Ha! How? But was it her contrivance to 

perswade my Lady Plyant to this extravagant belief? 

Mask. It was, and to tell you the truth, I encourag’d it 
for your diversion: tho’ it made you a little uneasie for the 
present, yet the reflection of it must needs be entertaining, — 
I warrant she was very violent at first. 

Mel. Ha, ha, ha, ay, a very fury; but I was most afraid 

of her violence at last ^if you had not come as you did; 

I don’t know what she might have attempted. 

Mask. Ha, ha, ha, I know her temper. — ^Well, you must 
know then, that all my contrivances were but bubbles; ’till 
at last I pretended to have been long secretly in love with 
Cynthia; that did my business; that convmc’d your aunt, I 
might be trusted; since it was as much my interest as hersj 
to break the match: then, she thought my jealousie miglit 
qualifie me to assist her in her revenge. And, in short, m 
that belief, told me the secrets of her heart. At length we 
made this agreement, if I accomplish her designs (as I told 
you before) she has ingag’d to put Cynthia with all her 
fortune into my power. 

Mel. She is most gracious in her favour, well, and 

dear Jack, how hast thou contrived? 

Mask, I would not have you stay to hear it now; for 

• 
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I don’t know, but she may come this way; I am to meet her 
anon; after that, I’ll tell you the whole matter; be here in 
this gallery an hour hence, by that time I imagine our con- 
sultation may be over. 

Mel. I will; ’till then success attend thee. 

SCENE VIII 
Maskwell alone 

’Till then, success will attend me; for when I meet you, 
I meet the only obstacle to my fortune. Cynthia, let thy 
beauty gild my crimes; and whatsoever I commit of treach- 
ery or deceit, shall be imputed to me as a merit ^treachery, 

what treachery? Love cancels all the bonds of friendship, 
and sets men right upon their first foundations. 

Duty to kings, piety to parents, gratitude to benefactors, 
and fidelity to friends, are different and particular ties: but 
the name of rival cuts ’em all asunder, and is a general ac- 
quittance rival is equal, and love like death an uni- 

versal leveller of mankind. Hal But is there not such a 
thing as honesty? Yes, and whosoever has it about him, 
bears an enemy in his breast: for your honest man, as I 
take it, is that nice, scrupulous, conscientious person, who 
will cheat no body but himself; such another coxcomb, as 
your wise man, who is too hard for all the world, and will 
be made a fool of by no body, but himself; ha, ha, ha. Well 
for wisdom and honesty, give me cunning and hypocrisie; 
oh, ’tis such a pleasure, to angle for fair fac’d fools 1 Then 

that hungry gudgeon credulity, will bite at any thing 

why, let me see, I have the same face, the same words and 
accents, when I speak what I do think; and when I speak 
what I do not tbiiik the very same and dear dissimu- 

lation is the only art, not to be known from nature. 

Why will mankind be fools, and be deceiv’d? 

And why are fqends and lovers oaths believ’d? 

When, each, who Searches strictly his own mind. 

May so much fraud and power of baseness find. 

\Bnd of the Second Act.] * 
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ACT III 

SCENE I, Loro Touchwood and Lady Touchwood 

L. T. My Lord, can you blame my brother Plyant, if 
he refuse his daughter upon this provocation? The con- 
tract’s void by this unheard of impiety, 

Ld. T. I don’t believe it true; he has better principles 

pho, ’tis nonsense. Come, come, I know my Lady Plyant 
has a large eye, and wou’d centre every thing in her own 
circle; ’tis not the first time she has mistaken respect for 
love, and made Sir Paul jealous of the civility of an undesign- 
ing person, the better to bespeak his security in her unfeigned 
pleasures, 

L, T. You censure hardly, my Lord; my sister’s honour 
is very well known, 

Ld, T. Yes, I believe I know some that have been fa- 
miliarly acquainted with it. This is a little trick wrought 
by some pitiful contriver, envious of my nephew’s merit. 

L. T. Nay, my Lord, it may be so, and I hope it will be 
found so: but that will require some time; for in such a case 
as this, demonstration is necessary. 

Ld. T. There should have been demonstration of the 
contrary too, before it had been believ’d 

L. T. So I suppose there was. 

Ld. T. How? Where? When? 

L. T. That I can’t tell; nay I don’t say there was — I am 
willing to believe as favourably of my nephew as I can. 

Ld. T. I don’t know that. {Half asidi. 

L, T. How? Don’t you believe that, say you, my Loid ? 

Ld. T. No, I don’t say so 1 confess I am troubled to 

find you so cold in his defence. 

L. T, His defence! Bless me, wou’d you have me defend 
an ill thing. • 

Ld. T. You believe it then? 

L. T. I don’t know; I am Very unwilling to speak my 
thoughts 'in any thing that^may be to my cousin’s ^isadvan- 
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tage; besides, I find, my ^.ord, you are prepared to receive 
an ill Impression fram any opinion of mine which is not con- 
senting with your own: but since I am like to be suspected 
in the end, and ’tis a pain any longer to dissemble, I own it 
to you; in short I do believe it, nay, and can believe any thing 
worse, if it were laid to his charge — don’t ask me my reasons, 
my Lord, for they are not fit to be told you, 

Ld. T. I’m amazed, here must be something more than 
ordinary in this. [Aside. \ Not fit to be told me, madam? 
You can have no interests, wherein I am not concern’d, and 
consequently the same reasons ought to be convincing to 
me, which create your satisfaction or disquiet. 

L. T. But those which cause my disquiet, I am willing 
to have remote from your hearing. Good my Lord, don’t 
press me. 

Ld. T. Don’t oblige me to press you. 

L. T. Whatever it was, 'tis past: and that is better to 
be unknown which cannot be prevented; therefore let me 
beg you to rest safisfy’d — ' 

Ld. T. When you have told me, I will — 

L. T. You won’t. 

Ld. T, By my life, my dear, I will. 

L. T, What if you can’t. 

Ld. T. How? Then I must know, nay I will: no more 

trifling 1 charge you tell me by all our mutual peace 

to come; upon your duty 

L. T, Nay, my Lord, you need say no more, to make me 
lay my heart before you, but don’t be thus transported; 
compose your self: it is not of concern, to make you lose one 
minute’s temper. ’Tis not indeed my dear. Nay, by this 
kiss you shan’t be angry. O Lord, I wish I had not told 

you any thing. Indeed, my Lord, you have frighted me. 

Nay, look pleas’d. I’ll tell you. 

Ld. T. Well, well. ’ 

L. T. Nay, but will you be calm — -indeed it’s nothing 
but- 

Ld. T, But what? ' 

L. T* will you promise ine not to be angry^ rnay 
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you must Not to be angry with Mellefont 1 dare 

swear he’s sorry and were it to do again, would not 

Ld. T. Sorry, for what? ’Death, you rack me with 
delay. 

L. T. Nay, no great matter, only — ^well I have your 

promise, pho, why nothing, only your nephew had a 

mind to amuse himself, sometimes with a little gallantry 
towards me. Nay, I can’t think he meant any thing seriously, 
but methought it look’d odly. 

Ld. T. Confusion and hell, what do I hear! 

L. T. Or, may be, he thought he was not enough a-kin 
to me, upon your account, and had a mind to create a nearer 
relation on his own; a lover you know, my Lord — ^ha, ha, ha. 

Well but that’s all ^now you have it; well remember your 

promise, my Lord, and don’t take any notice of it to him. 

Ld. T. No, no, no — damnation! 

L. T. Nay, I swear you must not a little harmless 

mirth — only misplac’d, that’s all — but if it were more, ’tis 
over now, and all’s well. For my part I have forgot it; and 
so has he, I hope — ^for I have not heard any thing from him 
these two days. 

Ld. T. These two days! Is it so fresh? Unnatural vil- 
lain! ’Death, I’ll have him stripp’d and turn’d naked out of 
my doors this moment, and let him rot and perish, incestuous 
brute! 

L. T. 0 for Heav’ns sake, my Lord, you’ll ruin me if you 
take such publick notice of it, it will be a town-talk: consider 
your own and my honour — ^nay, I told you you would not 
be satisfied when you knew it. 

Ld. T. Before I’ve done, I will be satisfy’d. Ungrateful 
monster, how long? — 

L. T. Lord, I don’t know: I wish my lips had grown to- 
gether when I told you — almost a twelve-month — nay, I 
won’t tell you any more, ’till you are your self. Pray, my 
Lord, don’t let the company see you in this disorder — ^yet, 
I confess, I can’t blame you; for I think I was never so sur- 
priz’d in my life ^who would have thought my nephew 

could ha'^e so misconstrued my kindness— but will you go 
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into your closet, and recover your temper. I’ll make an 
excuse of sudden business to the company, and come to you. 
Pray, good dear my Lord, let me beg you do now: I’ll come 
immediately, and tell you all; will you, my Lord ? 

Ld. T. I will — ^I am mute with wonder. 

L. T. Well but go now, here’s some body coming. 

Ld. T. Well I go — you won’t stay, for I would hear more 
of this. 

L. T. I follow instantly — so. 

SCENE II 

Lady Touchwood, Maskwell 

Mask. This was a master-piece, and did not need my 
help — ^tho’ I stood ready for a cue to come in and confirm all, 
had there been occasion. 

L. T. Have you seen Mellefont f 

Mask. I have; and am to meet him here about this time. 

L. T. How does he bear his disappointment? 

Mask. Secure in my assistance, he seem’d not much 
afflicted, but rather laugh’d at the shallow artifice, which 
so little time must of necessity discover. Yet he is appre- 
hensive of some farther design of yours, and has engaged 
me to watch you. I believe he will hardly be able to prevent 
your plot, yet 1 would have you use caution and expedition. 

L. T. Expedition Indeed; for all we do, must be perform’d 
in the remaining part of this ev’ning, and before the company 
break up; lest my Lord should cool, and have an opportunity 
to talk with him privately — my Lord must not see him again. 

Mask. By no means; therefore you must aggravate my 
Lord’s displeasure to a degree that will admit of no confer- 
ence with him. ^What think you of mentioning me? 

L. T. How? 

Mask. To my Lord, as having been privy to Mellefont’s 
design upon you, but still using- my utmost endeavours to 
dissuade him: rho* my friendship and love to him has made 
me concegl it; yet you may say, I threatned the next time he 
attempted any thing of that kind, to discover it to my Lord. 
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L. T. To what end is this? 

Mask. It will confirm my Lord’s opinion of my hdnour 
and honesty, and create in him a new confidence in me, 
which (should this design miscarry) will be necessary to the 
forming another plot that I have in my head — ^to cheat you, 
as well as the rest. {Aside. 

L. T. I’ll do it — I'll tell him you hindred him once from 
forcing me. 

Mask. Excellent! Your Ladyship has a most improving 
fancy. You had best go to my Lord, keep him as long as you 
can in his closet, and I doubt not but you will mould him 
to what you please; your guests are so engaged in their own 
follies and intrigues, they’ll miss neither of you. 

L. T. When shall we meet ? — ^At eight this evening in 
my chamber; there rejoice at our success, and toy an hour 
in mirth. 

Mask. I will not fail. 

SCENE III 
Maskwell alone 

I know what she means by toying away an hour well 
enough. Pox I have lost all appetite to her; yet she’s a fine 
woman, and I lov’d her once. But I don’t know, since I 
have been in a great measure kept by her, the case is alter’d; 
what was my pleasure is become my duty; and I have as 
little stomach to her now as if I were her husband. Should 
she smoak my design upon Cynthia, I were in a fine pickle. 
She has a damn’d penetrating head, and knows how to in- 
terpret a coldness the right way; therefore 1 must dissemble 
ardour and ecstasie, that’s resolv’d: how easily and pleasantly 
is that dissembled before fruition! Pox on’t that a man can’t 
drink without quenching his thirst. Hal yonder comes 

Mellefont thoughtful. Let -me think; meet her at dght 

hum ha! By HeaVn I have it if I can speak to my 

Lord before- ^was it my brairf or providence? No matter 

which — -^I will deceive ’em all, and yet secure my self,] 
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’twas a lucky thought! Well, this double-dealing Is a jewel. 
Hero'he comes, now for me. 

[M&skwll pretending not to see him, walks hy him, and speaks 
as it were to himself. 

SCENE IV 

[To him] Mellefont musing 

Mask. Mercy on us, what will the wickedness of this 
world come to? 

Mel. How now, Jack? What, so full of contemplation 
that you run over! 

Mask. I’m glad you’re come, for I could not contain 
my self any longer: and was just going to give vent to a 

secret, which no body but you ought to drink down. 

Your aunt’s just gone from hence, 

Mel, And having trusted thee with the secrets of her 
soul, thou art villainously bent to discover ’em all to me, ha? 

Mask. I’m afraid my frailty leans that way but I 

don’t know whether I can in honour discover ’em all. 

Mel. All, all man: what, you may in honour betray her 
' as far as she betrays her self. No tragical design upon my 
person, I hope. 

Mask. No, but it’s a comical design upon mine. 

Mel. What dost thou mean? 

Mask. Listen and be dumb, we have been bargaining 
about the rate of your ruin — — 

Mel. Like any two guardians to an orphan heiress 

( well. 

Mask. And whereas pleasure is generally paid with mis- 
chief, what mischief I do is to be paid with pleasure, 

Mel. So when you’ve swallow’d the potion, you sweeten 
your mouth with a plumb. 

Mask. You are merry, sir, but I shall probe your con- 
stitution. In short, the price of your banishment is to be 
paid with the person of — — 

MeL. Of Cynthia, and her fortune—why you forget you 
told me this before. ” 
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Mask. No, no — so far you ar? right; and I am, as an 
earnest of that bargain, to have full and free possession of 
the person of ^your aunt. 

Mel. Ha! Pho, you trifle. 

Mask. By this light. I’m serious; all raillery apart 

knew 'twould stun you: this evening at eight she will receive 
me in her bed-chamber. 

Mel. Hell and the devil, is she abandon’d of all grace 

why, the woman is possess’d 

Mask. Well, will you go in my stead? 

Mel. By Heav’n into a hot furnace sooner. 

Mask. No, you would not — ^it would not be so conven- 
ient, as I can order matters. 

Mel. What d’ye meanl 

Mask. Mean ? Not to disappoint the lady I assure you — 
ha, ha, ha, how gravely he looks — come, come, I won’t per- 
plex you. 'Tis the only thing that providence could have 
contriv’d to make me capable of serving you, either to my 
inclination or your own necessity. 

Mel. How, how, for Heav’ns sake, dear Maskwell? 

Mask. Why thus — ^I’ll go according to appointment; you 
shall have notice at the critical minute to come and surprize 
your aunt and me together: counterfeit a rage against me, 
and I’ll make my escape through the private passage from 
her chamber, which I’ll take care to leave open; ’twill be 
hard, if then you can’t bring her to any conditions. For this 
discovery will disarm her of all defence, and leave her en- 
tirely at your mercy: nay, she must ever after be in awe of 
you. 

Mel. Let me adore thee, my better genius 1 By Heav’n 
I think it is not in the power of fate to disappoint my hopes — 
my hopes, my certainty! 

Mask. Well, I’ll meet you here, within a quarter of eight, 
and give you notice, 

Mel. Good fortune evei> go along with thee. 
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SCENE V 
Mellefont, Careless 

Care. Mellefont, get out o’th' way, my Lady Plyant’s 

coming, and I shall never succeed while thou art in sight 

Tho’ she begins to tack about; but 1 made love a great while 
to no purpose. 

Mel. Why, what’s the matter? She’s convinc’d that I 
don’t care for her. 

Care. I can’t get an answer from her, that does not 
begin with her honour, or her vertue, her religion, or some 
such cant. Then she has told me the whole history of Sir 
Paul’s nine years courtship; how he has lain for whole nights 
together upon the stairs, before her chamber-door; and that 
the first favour he received from her, was a piece of an old 
scarlet petticoat for a stomacher; which since the day of his 
marriage, he has, out of a piece of gallantry, convened into 
a night-cap, and wears it still with much solcinnity on his 
anniversary wedding-night. 

Mel. That I have seen, with the ceremony thereunto 

belonging for on that night he creeps in at the bed’s feet 

like a gull’d bassa that has marry’d a relation of the Grand 
Signior, and that night he has his arms at liberty. Did not 
she tell you at what a distance she keeps him ? He has con- 
fess’d to me that but at certain times, that is I suppose when 
she apprehends being with child, he never has the privilege 
of using the familiarity of a husband with a wife. He was 
once given to scrambling with his hands and sprawling in 
his sleep; and ever since she has him swaddled up in blankets, 
and bis hands and feet swath’d down, and so put to bed; 
and there he lies with a great beard, like a Russian bear 
upon a drift of snow. You are very great with him, I wonder 
he never told you his grievances, he will I warrant you. 

Care. Excessively foolish!— — But that which gives me 
most hopes of her, is her telling me of the many temptations 
she has resisted. 

Mel.^ Nay, then you have her; for a woman’s bragging 
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to a man that she has overcome temptations, is an argument 
that they were weakly offer’d, and a challenge to him to en- 
gage her more irresistibly. ’Tis only an inhancing the price 
of the commodity, by telling you how many customers have 
underbid her. 

Care. Nay, I don’t despair — But still she has a grudging 
to you — I talk’d to her t’other night at my Lord Froth’s 
masquerade, when I’m satisfy’d she knew me, and I had no 
reason to complain of my reception; but I find women are 
not the same bare-faced and in masks, — and a vizor disguises 
their inclinations as much as their faces. 

Mel. ’Tis a mistake, for women may most properly be 
said to be unmask’d when they wear vizors; for that secures 
them from blushing, and being out of countenance, and next 
to being in the dark, or alone, they are most truly themselves 
in a vizor mask. Here they come. I’ll leave you. Ply her 
close, and by and by clap a billet doux into her hand: for a 
woman never thinks a man truly in love with her, ’till he 
has been fool’ enough to think of her out of her sight, and to 
lose so much time as to write to her. 

SCENE VI 

Careless, Sir Paul, and Lady Plyant 

Sir Paul. Shan’t we disturb your meditation, Mr. Care- 
less: you wou’d be private? 

Care. You bring that along with you, Sir Paul, that shall 
be always welcome to my privacy. 

Sir Paul. O, sweet sir, you load your humble servants, 
both me and my wife, with continual favours. 

L. P. Sir Paul, what a phrase was there? You will be 
making answers, and taking that upon you, which ought to 
lie upon me: that you should have so little breeding to think 
Mr. Careless did not apply himself to me. Pray what have 
you to entertain any bodies* privacy? I swear and declare 
in the face of the world I'm ready to blush for your ignorance. 

Sjr Pauj.. I acquiesce, my Lady; but don't snub so loud. 

, [Aside to her. 
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L. P. Mr. Careless, a person that is wholly illiterate 
miglft be supposed to be capable of being qualify’d to make a 
suitable return to those obligations which you aie pleased to 
confer upon one that is wholly incapable of being qualify’d 
in all those circumstances, I’m sure I shou’d rather attempt 
it than any thing in the world, [coMrtww] for I’m sure there’s 
nothing in the world that I would rather. [Courtesies] But I 
know Mr. Careless is so great a critick and so fine a gentleman, 
that it is impossible for me 

Care. 0 Heav’ns! Madam, you confound me. 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud, she’s a fine person 

L. P. 0 Lordl Sir, pardon me, we women have not 

those advantages: I know my own imperfections but at 

the same time you must give me leave to declare in the face 
of the world that no body is more sensible of favours and 
things; for with the reserve of my honour, I assure you, 
Mr. Careless, I don’t know any thing in the world I would 

refuse to a person so meritorious ^you’ll pardon my want 

of expression. > 

Care. 0 your Ladyship is abounding in all excellence, 
particularly that of phrase. 

L. P. You are so obliging, sir. 

Care. Your Ladyship is so charming. 

Sir Paul. So, now, now; now, my Lady. 

L. P. So well bred. 

Care, So surprizing. 

L, P. So well drest, so bonne mine, so eloquent, so un- 
affected, so easie, so free, so particular, so agreeable 

Sir Paul, Ay, so, so, there. 

Care. 0 Lord, I beseech you, madam, don’t 

L. P. So gay, so graceful, so good teeth, so fine shape, 
so fine limbs, so fine linnen, and I don’t doubt but you have 
a very good skin, sir. 

Care. For Heav’ns sake, madam-*-rni quite out of 
covmtjenance. 

Sir PauI" And my Lady’s quite out of breath; or else 
you should hear — ^Gad’s-bqd, you may talk of my Lady 

Froth. 
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Care. 0 fie, fie, not to be na^ed of a day — my Lady 

Froth is very well in her accomplishments but it is when 

my Lady Plyant is not thought of if that can ever be. 

L. P. O you overcome me ^that is so excessive. 

Sir Paul. Nay, I swear and vow that was pretty. 

Care. O Sir Paul, you are the happiest man alive. Such 
a Lady! that is the envy of her own sex, and the admiration 
of ours. 

Sir Paul. Your humble servant, I am I thank Heav’n 
in a fine way of livmg, as I may say, peacefully and happily, 
and I think need not envy any of my neighbours, blessed be 

providence Ay, truly, Mr. Careless, my Lady is a great 

blessing, a fine, discreet, well-spoken woman as you shall 
see — if it becomes me to say so; and we live very comfortably 
together; she is a little hasty sometimes, and so am I; but 
mine’s soon over, and then Pm so sorry — 0, Mr. Careless, 
if it were not for one thing — 

SCENE VII 

Careless, Sir Paul, Lady Plyant, Boy with a Letter 

L. P. How often have you been told of that, your jack- 
anapes? 

Sir Paul. Gad so, gad’s-bud ^Tim, carry it to my 

Lady, you should have carry’d it to my Lady first. 

Boy. ’Tis directed to your worship. 

Sir Paul. Well, well, my Lady reads all letters first 

child, do so no more; d’ye hear Timl 

Boy. No, and please you. 

SCENE VIII 

Careless, Sir Paxil, Lady Plyant 

Sir Paul, A humour of my wife’s, you know women 

have little fancies but as J[ was telling you, Mr. Careless, 

if it were not for one thing, I should think my self the hap- 
piest man in the world; indeed that touches me near, very 
near. ' 
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Care. What can that ^be, Sir Paul? 

Sift Paul. Why, I have, I thank Heaven, a very plentiful 
fortune, a good estate in the country, some houses in town, 
and some mony, a pretty tolerable personal estate; and it is a 
great grief to me, indeed it is, Mr. Careless, that I have not 
a son to inherit this — ’tis true, I have a daughter, and a fine 
putiful child she is, though I say it, blessed be Providence I 
may say; for indeed, Mr. Careless, I am mightily beholden to 

[Providence a poor unworthy sinner but if I had a 

Ison, ah, that’s my affliction, and my only affliction; indeed 
1 1 cannot refrain tears when it comes in my mind. [Cries. 

Care. Why, methinks that might be easily remedied — 
my Lady’s a fine likely woman 

Sir Paul. Oh, a fine likely woman as you shall see in a 
summer’s day — Indeed she is, Mr. Careless, in all re- 
spects. 

Care. And I should not have taken you to have been 
so old — 

Sir Paul. Alas, that’s not it, Mr. Carcleso; ah! that’s 
not it; no, no, you shoot wide of the mark a mile; indeed you 
do, that’s not it, Mr. Careless; no, no that’s not it. 

Care. No, what can be the matter then? 

Sir Paul. You’ll scarcely believe me, when I shall tell 
you — my lady is so nice — It’s very strange, but it’s true: 
too true — she’s so very nice, that I don’t believe she would 
touch a man for the woild — at least not above once a year; 
I’m sure I have found it so; and alas, what’s once a year to 
an old man, who would do good in his generation? Indeed 
it’s true, Mr. Careless, it breaks my heart — I am her husband, 
as I may say; though far unworthy of that honour, yet I am 
I’her husband; but alas-a-day, I have no more familiarity with 
Iher person' — as to that matter — ^than with my own mother — 
no indeed. 

Care. Alas-a-day, this is a lamentable story; my Lady 
must be told on’t; she must i’fakh. Sir Paul; ’tis an injury to 
the world. 

Sir Paul. Ah! would to Heav’n you would, Mr. Care- 
less; you are mightily in her favour. 
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Care. I warrant you; what, we must have a son some 
way or other. ’ ^ 

Sir Paul. Indeed, I should be mightily bound to you, 1 5 
if you could bring it about, Mr. Careless. ^ ' 

L. P. Here, Sir Paul, it's from your steward, here's a 
return of 600 pounds; you may take fifty of it for the next 
half year. [Gives him the letter^ 


SCENE IX 

[To them\ Lord Froth, Cynthia 

Sir Paul. How does my girlf come hither to thy father, 
poor lamb, thou’rt melancholick. 

Ld. Froth. Heav’n, Sir Paul, you amaze me, of all things 

in the world ^you are never pleas’d but when we are all 

upon the broad grin; all laugh and no company; ah, then ’tis 
such a sight to see some teeth — sure you’re a great admirer 
of my Lady Whifler, Mr. Sneer, and Sir Laurence Loud, and 
that gang. « 

Sir Paul. I vow and swear she’s a very merry woman, 
but, I think she laughs a little too much. 

Ld. Froth. Merry! O Lord, what a character that is of 
a woman of quality — ^You have been at my Lady Whifler’s 
upon her day, madam ? 

Cynt. Yes my Lord — I must humour this fool. [Aside. 

Ld. Froth. Well and how? heel What is your sense of 
the conversation? 

Cynt. 0 most ridiculous, a perpetual consort of laughing 
without any harmony; for sure, my Lord, to laugh out of 
time, is as disagreeable as to sing out of time or out of tune. 

Ld. Froth. Hee, hee, hee, right; and then, my Lady 

Whifler is so ready she always comes in three bars too 

soon and then, what do they laugh at? For you know 

laughing without a jest is as impertinent; hee! as, as — ■ 

Cynt. As dancing withojit a fiddle. 

Ld. Froth. Just ’ifaith, that was at my tongue’s end. 

Cynt. But that cannot be properly said of them, for I 
think thej? are all in good nature with the world, and only 
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laugh at one another; and you must allow they have all 
jests* in their persons, thiugh they have none in their con- 
versation. 

Ld. Froth. True, as I’m a person of honour — For 
Heav’ns sake let us sacrifice ’em to mirth a little. 

{Enters boy and whispers Sir Paul. 

Sir Paul. Gads so — ^wife, wife, my Lady Plyant, I have 
a word. 

L. P. I’m busie, Sir Paul, I wonder at your impertinence — 

Care. Sir Paul, harkee, I’m reasoning the matter you 
know; madam, — if your Ladyship please, we’ll discourse of 
this in the next room. 

Sir Paul. O ho, I wish you good success, I wish you 
good success. Boy, tell my Lady, when she has done, I 
would speak with her below. 

SCENE X 

Cynthia, Lord Froth, Lady Froth, Brisk 

L. Froth. Then you think that Episode between Susan, 
the dairy-maid, and our coach-man is not amiss; you know, 
I may suppose the dairy in town, as well as in the country. 

Brisk. Incomparable, let me perish — But then being an 
heroick poem, had not you better call him a Charioteer? 
Charioteer sounds great; besides your Ladyship’s coach-man 

having a red face, and you comparing him to the sun ^And 

you know the sun is call’d Heav’ns Charioteer. 

L. Froth. Oh, infinitely better; I’m extreamly beholden 
to you for the hint; stay, we’ll read over those half a score 
lines again. [Pulls out a paper.] Let me see here, you know 
what goes before — ^the comparison, you know. [Reads.] 

For as the sun shines ev'ry day, 

So of our coach-man I may say. 

Brisk. Fm afraid that simile won’t do in wet weather— 
because you say the sun shines,ev’ry day. 

' L. FrCith. No, for the sun it won’t, but it will do for the 
Coach-maii, for you know tdiere’s most occasion for a coach 
in wet weather. 
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Brisk. Right, right, that saves, all. 

L. Froth. Then I don't say the sun shines all the \lay, 
but that he peeps now and then, yet he does shine all the 
day too, you know, tho' we don’t see him. 

Brisk. Right, but the vulgar will never comprehend that. 

L. Froth. Well, you shall hear — Let me see. 

[Reads.] 

For as the sun shines ev’ry day, 

So, of our coach-man I may say, 

He shows his drunken fiery face, 

Just as the sun does, more or less. 

Brisk. That’s right, all’s well, all’s well. More or less, 

[L. Froth reads.] 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Then too, like Heav’ns charioteer the sun: 

Ay, Charioteer does better. 

Into the dairy he descends 

And there his whipping and his driving ends; 

There he’s secure from danger of a bilk. 

His fare is paid him, and he sets in milk. 

For Susan, you know, is Thetis, and so — 

Brisk. Incomparable well and proper, igad But I 

have one exception to make don’t you think bilk (I know 

its good rhime) but don’t you think bilk and fare too like a 
hackney coach-man? 

L. Froth. I swear and vow I’m afraid so and yet 

our Jehu was a hackney coach-man, when my Lord took him. 

Brisk. Was he? I’m answer’d, if Jehu was a hackney 

coach-man ^you may put that in the marginal notes tho’, 

to prevent criticism only mark it with a small asterism, 

and say, ^Jehu was formerly a hackney coach-man. 

L. Froth. I will; you’d oblige me extreamly to write 
notes to the whole poem. 

Brisk. With all my heart and soul, and proud of the 
vast honour, let me perish. - 

Ln. Froth. Hee, hee, hoe, my dear, have you done- 

won’t you join with us, we were laughing at my Lady Whifler, 
and Mr. Sneer. 
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L. Froth. ^Ay my dear were you? Oh filthy Mr. 

Snee'r; he’s a nauseous figure, a most fulsamick fop, foh — he 
spent two days together in going about Covent-Gaiden to 
suit the lining of his coach with his complexion. 

Ld. Froth. 0 silly 1 yet his aunt is as fond of him, as if 
she had brought the ape into the world her self. 

Brisk. Who, my Lady Toothless; O, she’s a mortifying 
spectacle; she’s always chewing the cud like an old ewe. 

Cynt. Fie, Mr. Brisk, eringo’s for her cough. 

L. Froth. I have seen her take ’em half chew’d out of 
her mouth, to laugh, and then put ’em in again — foh, 

Ld. Froth. Foh. 

L. Froth. Then she’s always ready to laugh when Sneer 
offers to speak — and sits in expectation of his no jest, with 
her gums bare, and her mouth open — 

Brisk. Like an oyster at low ebb, i’gad Ha, ha, ha. 

Cynt. [Aside.] Well, I find there are no fools so incon- 
siderable in themselves, but they can render other people 
contemptible by exposing their infirmities. <• 

L. Froth. Then that t’other great strapping lady 1 

can’t hit of her name; the old fat fool that paints so exor- 
bitantly. 

Brisk. I know whom you mean But duce take me I 

can’t hit of her name neither — paints d’ye say f Why she 

lays it on with a trowel ^then she has a great beard that 

bristles through it, and makes her look as if she were plaistei’d 
with lime and hair, let me perish. 

L. Froth. O you made a song upon her, Mr. Brisk. 

Brisk. He? egad, so I did — ^my Lord can sing it. 

Cynt. O good my Lord let’s hear it. 

Brisk. ’Tis not a song neither — It’s a sort of an epigram, 
or rather an epigrammatick sonnet; I don’t know what to 
call it, but it’s satire. §ing it my Lord. 

Lord Froth sings 

Ancient Phillis has young graces, 

’Tis a strange thing, but a true one; 

Shall I tell you how? 
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She her self makes her own faces, 

And each rooming wears a new one; 

Where’s the wondei now? 

Brisk. Short, but there’s salt in’t; my way of writing 
• i’gad. 

SCENE XI 
[To them] Footman 

L. Froth. How now? 

Foot. Your Ladyship’s chair is come. 

L. Froth. Is nurse and the child in it? 

Foot. Yes, madam. 

L. Froth. O the dear creaturel Let’s go see it. 

Ld. Froth. I swear, my dear, you’ll spoil that child, 
with sending it to and again so often, this is the seventh 
time the chair has gone for her to day. 

L. Froth. 0-law, I swear it’s but the sixth and I 

han’t seen her these two hours — ^the pooi dear creature 

I swear, my Lord, you don’t love poor little Sapho Come, 

my dear Cynthia, Mr. Brisk, we’ll go see Sapho, tho’ my 
Lord won’t. 

Cynt. I’ll wait upon your Ladyship. 

Brisk. Pray, madam, how old is Lady Sapho? 

L. Froth. Three quarters, but I swear she has a world 
of wit, and can sing a tune already. My Lord, won’t you 
go? Won’t you? What not to see Saph ? Pray, my Lord, 
come see little Saph. I knew you cou’d not stay. 


SCENE XII 
Cynthia, alone 

Cynt. ’Tis not so hard to counterfeit joy in the depth of 

affliction, as to dissemble mirth in company of fools ^why 

should I call ’em fools? The. world thinks better of 'em; for . 
these have quality and education, mt and fine conversation, I 
are receiv'd and admir’d by the world — ^if not, they like and 
admire themselves and why is not that true wisdom, for 
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’tis happiness: and for ought know, we have misapply’d 
thehame all this while, and mistaken the thing: since 

If happiness in self-content is plac’d, 

The wise are wretched, and fools only bless’d. 

[End of the Third Act^ 


ACT IV 

SCENE I, Mellefont and Cynthia 

Cynt. I heard him loud as I came by the closet-door, 
and my Lady with him, but she seem’d to moderate his 
passion. 

Mel. Ay, Hell thank her, as gentle breezes moderate a 
fire; but I shall counter-work her spells, and ride the witch 
in her own bridle. 

Cynt. It’s impossible; she’ll cast beyond you still — I’ll 
lay my life it will never be a match. 

Mel. What? 

Cynt. Between you and me. 

Mel. Why so? 

Cynt. My mind gives me it won’t because we arc 

both willing; we each of us strive to reach the goal, and 
hinder one another in the race; I swear it never does well 

when the parties are so agreed for when people walk 

hand in hand, there’s neither oveitaking nor meeting: we 
hunt in couples where we both pursue the same game, but 
forget one another; and 'tis because we are so near that we 
don’t think of coming together. 

Mel. Hum, ’gad I believe there’s something in’t; — ^ 
marriage is the game that we hunt, and while we think that 
we only have it in view, I don’t see but we have it In our 
power. 

Cynt. Within reach; for esample, give me your hand; 
you have look’d through the wrong end of the perspective 
all this vdiile; for nothing has been between us but oUr fears. 

Mel. I don’t know why we should not steal out of the 
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house this very moment and marjy one another, without 
consideration or the fear of repentance. Pox o’fortune, -'por- 
tion, settlements and jointures. 

CvNT. Ay, ay, what have we to do with ’em; you know 
, we marry for love. 

Mel. Love, love, down-right very villainous love. 

CvNT. And he that can’t live upon love, deserves to die 
in a ditch. — Here then, I give you my promise, in spight of 
duty, any temptation of wealth, your inconstancy, or my 
own inclination to change 

Mel. To run most wilfully and unreasonably away with 
me this moment, and be married. 

Cynt. Hold never to marry any body else. 

Mel. That’s but a kind of negative consent — ^why, you 
won’t baulk the frolick? 

Cynt. If you had not been so assured of your own con- 
duct I would not But ’tis but reasonable that since I 

consent to like a man without the vile consideration of mony, 
he should give me a very evident demonstration of his wit: 
therefore let me see you undermine my Lady Touchwood, 
as you boasted, and force her to give her consent, and then — 

Mel. I’ll do it. 

Cyitt. And I’ll do't. 

Mel. This very next ensuing hour of eight a clock, is 
the last minute of her reign, unless the devil assist her in 
propria persona. 

Cynt. Well, if the devil should assist her, and your plot 
miscarry.' 

Mel. Ay, what am I to trust to then.? 

Cynt. Why if you give me very clear demonstration that 
it was the devil, I’ll allow for irresistible odds. But if I find 
it to be only chance, or destiny, or unlucky stars, or any 
thing but the very devil. I’m inexorable: only still I’ll keep!) 
my word, and live a maid for your sake. * 

Mel. And you won’t die «ne, for your own, so still there’s 
hope. 

Ctnt. Here’s ray mother-in-law, and your friend Care- 
less, I would not have ’em see us together yet. 
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SCENE II 

Careless and Lady Plyant 

L. P. I swear, Mr. Careless, you are very alluring — and 
say so many fine things, and nothing is so moving to me as a 
fine thing. Well, I must do you this justice, and declare in 
the face of the world, never any body gain’d so far upon me 
as your self; with blushes I must own it, you have shaken, as 
I may say, the very foundation of my honour — well, sure 
if I escape your importunities, I shall value my self as long 
as I live, I swear. 

Care. And despise me. [Sighing. 

L. P. The last of any man in the world, by my purity; 
now you make me swear — O gratitude forbid, that I should 
ever be wanting in a respectful acknowledgment of an intirc 
resignation of all my best wishes, for the person and parts 
of so accomplish’d a person, whose merit challenges much 
more. I’m sure, than my illiterate praises can description 

Care. [In a whining tone.] Ah Heav’ns, madam, you 
ruin me with kindness; your charming tongue pursues the 
victory of your eyes, while at your feet your poor adorer dies. 

L. P. Ah I Very fine. 

Care. [5*7/ whining.) Ah why are you so fair, so be- 
witching fair? O let me grow to the ground here, and feast 
upon that hand; 0 let me press it to my heart, my trembling 
heart, the nimble movement shall instruct your pulse, and 
teach it to alarm desire. (Zoons I’m almost at the end of 
ray cant, if she does not yield quickly.) [Aside. 

L. P. O that’s so passionate and fine, I cannot hear it 

I am not safe if I stay, and must leave you. 

Care. And must you leave me I Rather let me languish 
out a wretched life, and breath my soul beneath your feet. 
(I must say the same thing over again, and can’t help it.) 

• [Aside. 

L.,P. I swear I’m ready to languish too 0 my hon- 

our I Whither is it going? ® I protest you have given me the 
palpitation of the heart. 
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Care. Can you be so cruel? 

L. P. 0 rise I beseech you, say no more 'till you rise-' — 
why did you kneel so long? I swear I was so transported, I 

did not see it. ^Well, to shew you how far you have gain’d 

upon me; I assure you if Sir Paul should die, of all mankind 
there’s none I’d sooner make my second choice. 

Care. 0 Heav’nl I can’t out-live this night without 

your favour 1 feel my spirits faint, a general dampness 

over-spreads my face, a cold deadly dew already vents 
through all my pores, and will to morrow wash me for ever 
from your sight, and drown me in my tomb. 

L. P. O you have conquer’d, sweet, melting, moving Sir, 

you have conquer’d ^what heart of marble can refrain to 

weep, and yield to such sad sayings. — [Cries. 

Care. I thank Heav’n, they are the saddest that I ever 
said oh 1 (I shall never contain laughter.) [Aside. 

L. P. Oh, I yield my self all up to your uncontroulable 

embraces say, thou dear dying man, when, where, and 

how. — ^Ah, there’s Sir Paul. 

Care. ’Slife, yonder’s Sir Paul, but if he were not come, 

Fm so transported I cannot speak This note will inform 

you. [Gives her a note. 

SCENE III 

Lady Plyant, Sir Paul, Cynthia 

Sir Paul. Thou ait my tender lambkin, and shalt do 
what thou wilt but endeavour to forget this Mellefont. 

CvNT. I would obey you to my power, sir; but if I have 
not him, I have sworn never to marry. 

Sir Paul. Never to marry! Heav’ns forbid; must I 
neither have sons nor grandsons? must the family of the 
Plyants be utterly extinct for want of issue male. Oh im- 
piety! But did you swear, did that sweet creature swear! 
ha? How durst you swear without my consent, ah? Gads- 
bud, who am I? 

Ctot. Pray don’t be angry, sir, when I swore, I had your 
consent; and therefore I swore. , 

Sir Paul'. Why then the revoking my consent does an- 
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nul, or make of none effect your oath : so you may unswear 
it again ^the law will allow it. 

Cynt. Ay, but my conscience never will. 

Sir. Paul. Gads-bud no matter for that, conscience and 
law never go together; you must not expect that. 

L. P. Ay, but Sir Paul, I conceive if she has sworn, d’ye 
mark me, if she has once sworn; it is most unchristian, in- 
human, and obscene that she shou’d break it. I’ll make 

up the match again, because Mr. Careless said it would 
oblige him. [Aside. 

Sir Paul. Does your Ladyship conceive so ^Why I 

was of that opinion once too — ^nay if your Ladyship conceives 
so. I’m of that opinion again, but I can neither find my Lord 
nor my Lady to know what they intend. 

L. P. I’m satisfy’d that my Cousin Mellefont has been 
much wrong’d. 

Cynt. [Aside.] I’m amaz’d to find her of our side, for 
I’m sure she lov’d him. 

L. P. I know my Lady Touchwood has ne kindness for 
hmi; and besides I have been inform’d by Mr. Careless, that 
Mellefont had never any thmg more than a profound re- 
spect that he has own’d himself to be my admirer ’tis 

true, but he was never so presumptuous to entertain any 
dishonourable notions of things; so that if this be made 
plain — —I don’t see how my daughter can in conscience, or 
honour, or any thing in the world 

Sir Paul. Indeed rf this be made plain, as my Lady your 
mother says, child 

L. P. Plain! Lwas inform’d of it by Mr. Careless — ^and 
I assure you Mi. Careless is a person — ^that has a most ex- 
traordinary respect and honour for you, Sir Paul. 

Cynt. [Aside,] And for your Ladyship too, I believe, or 
else you had not changed sides so soon; now I begin to find it. 

Sir Paul. I am much obliged to Mr. Careless really, he 
is 4 person that I have a greas value for, not only for that, 
but because he has a great veneration for your Ladyship. 

L. P. O las, no indeed,'’ Sir Paul, ’tis upon your account. 

Sir pAUt. No I protest and vow, I have no" title to his 
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esteem, but in having the honoqr to appertain in some 
measure to your Ladyship, that’s all. ' 

L. P. 0 law now, I swear and declare, it shan’t be so, 
you’re too modest. Sir Paul. 

Sib. Paul. It becomes me, when there is any comparison 
made, between 

L. P. 0 fy, fy. Sir Paul, you’ll put me out of counte- 
nance — ^your veiy obedient and affectionate wife; that’s all — 
and highly honour’d in that title. 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud I am transported! Give me leave 
to kiss your Ladyship’s hand. 

Cynt. That my poor father should be so very silly. 

{Aside. 

L. P. My lip indeed, Sir Paul, I swear you shall. 

[He kisses her, and bows very low. 

Sir Paul. I humbly thank your Ladyship don’t 

know whether I fly on ground, or walk in air-- — Gads-bud, 

she was never thus before ^Well, I must own my self the 

most beholden to Mr. Careless as sure as can be this is 

all his doing, something that he has said; well, ’tis a 

rare thing to have an ingenious friend. Well, your Ladyship 
is of opinion that the match may go forward. 

L. P. By all means ^Mr. Careless has satisfy’d me of 

the matter. 

Sir Paul, Well, why then lamb you may keep your oath, 
but have a care of making rash vows; come hither to me, and 
kiss Papa. 

L. P, I swear and declare, I am in such a twitter to read 
Mr. Careless his letter, that I can’t forbear any longer — but 
though I may read all letters first by prerogative, yet I’ll be 
sure to be unsuspected this time. — Sir Paul. 

Sir Paul. Did your Ladyship call? 

L. P. Nay, not to interrupt you my dear — only lend me 
your letter, which you had from your Steward to^ day: I 
would look upon the account again; and may be mcrease 
your allowance, 

Sir Pau:^. There it is, madafti; do you want a pen and 
m k ? [Bows and gives the letter. 
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P. No, no, nothing else, I thank you, Sir Paul. — So 
now I can read my own letter under the cover of his. [Aside. 
Sir Paul. He? And wilt thou bring a grandson at nine 

months end he? A brave chopping boy. I’ll settle 

a thousand pound a year upon the rogue as soon as ever he 
looks me in the face, I will gads-bud. I’m overjoy’d to think 
I have any of my family that will bring children into the 
world. For I would fain have some resemblance of my self 
in my posterity, he Thy ? Can’t you contrive that affair girl ? 
Do gads-bud, think on thy old father; heh? Make the young 
rogue as like as you can. 

Cynt. I’m glad to see you so merry, sir. 

Sir Paul. Merry, gads-bud I’m serious, I’ll give thee 
500 1. for every inch of him that resembles me; ah this eye, 
this left eyel A thousand pound for this left eye. This has 
done execution in its time girl; why thou hast my leer hussey, 

just thy father’s leer. Let it be transmitted to the young 

rogue by the help of imagination; why ’tis the mark of our 
family Thy; our house is distinguish’d by a languishing eye, 

as the house of Austria is by a thick lip. ^Ah! when I was 

of your age hussey, I would have held fifty to one, I could 

have drawn my own picture — gads-bud I could have done 

not so much as you neither, but ^nay, don’t blush^ 

Cynt. I don’t blush, sir, for I vow I don’t understand — 
Sir Paul. Pshaw, pshaw, you fib you baggage, you do 
understand, and you shall understand; come don’t be so 
nice, gads-bud don’t learn after your mother-in-law my Lady 
here: marry Heav’n forbid that you should follow her ex- 
ample, that would spoil all indeed. Bless us, if you should 
I take a vagarie and make a rash resolution on your wedding 
night, to die a maid, as she did; all were ruin’d, all my hopes 

lost my heart would break, and my estate would be left 

to the wide world, he? I hope you are a better Christian 
than to think of living a nun; he? Answer me? 

Cynt. I’m all obedience, sir, to your commands. 

L. P. Iffae/ing read the letter.} 0 dear Mr. Careless, I 
sfwear he writes charmingly, and he looks charmingly, and 
he has charm’d me, as much as I have charm’d him; and so 
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lil tell him in the wardrobe when ’tis dark. O crimine ! I 
hope Sir Paul has not seen both letters. 

{Puts the wrong letter hastily up, and gives him her own. 
Sir Paul, here’s your letter, to morrow morning I’ll settle 
accounts to your advantage. 

SCENE IV 
[To thei!n\ Brisk 

Brisk. Sir Paul, gads-bud you’re an uncivil person, let 
me tell you, and all that; and I did not think it had been in 
you. 

Sir Paul. O law, what’s the matter now? I hope you 
are not angry, Mr. Brisk. 

Brisk. Deuce take me I believe you intend to marry 
your daughter your self; you’re always brooding over her 
like an old hen, as if she were not well hatch’d, i’gad, 
he? 

Sir Paul. ^Good strange! Mr. Brisk is such a merry 
facetious person, he, he, he. No, no, I have done with her, 
I have done with her now. 

Brisk. The fiddles have sta^d this hour in the hall, and 
my Lord Froth wants a partner, we can never begin without 
her. 

Sir Paul. Go, go child, go, get you gone and dance and 
be merry. I’ll come and look at you by and by. — ^Where’s 
my son Mellefont? 

L. P. I’ll send him to them, I know where he is — 

Brisk. Sir Paul, will you send Careless into the hall if 
you meet him. 

Sir Paul. I will, I will. I’ll go and look for him on pur- 
pose. 

SCENE V 

Brisk alone 

* 

Brisk. So now they are all gone, and I have an oppor- 
tunity to practise, Ah! My dear Lady Froth! She’s a 

most engaging creature, if she were not so fond of that damn’d 
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coxcombly Lord of hers; ,and yet I am forced to allow him 

wit t^)o, to keep in with him ^no matter, she’s a woman of 

parts, and i’gad parts will carry her. She said she would 

follow me into the gallery— now to make my approaches 

hem hem I Ah ma- dam! — Pox on’t, why should I 

disparage my parts by thinking what to say? None but dull 
logues think; witty men, like rich fellows, are always ready 
for all expences; while your blockheads, like poor needy 
scoundrels, are forced to examine their stock, and forecast the 
changes of the day. Flere she comes. I’ll seem not to see 
her, and try to win her with a new airy invention of my own, 
hem I 

SCENE VI 
[To him\ Lady Froth 

Brisk. [Simgr, walking about.] I’m sick with love, ha, ha, ha, 

prithee come cure me. 

I’m sick with, &c. 

O ye pow’rs! O my Lady Froth, my Lady Froth! 

My Lady Froth 1 Heigho! Break heart; gods I thank you. 

[Stands musing with his arms a-cross, 

L. Froth. O Heav'ns, Mr. Brisk 1 What’s the matter? 

Brisk. My Lady Froth! Your Ladyship’s most humble 
servant; — the matter, madam? Nothing, madam, nothing 
at all i’gad. I was fallen into the most agreeable amusement 

in the whole province of contemplation: that’s all (I’ll 

seem to conceal my passion, and that will look like respect.) 

[Aside, 

L. Froth. Bless me, why did you call out upon me so 
loud? — 

Brisk. O Lord, I, madam! I beseech your Ladyship — 
when? 

L. Froth. Just now as I came in, bless me, why don’t 
yon know it? 

Brisk. Notl, let me perish— but did II Strange! I con- 
fess your Ladyship was in my thoughts; and I was in a sort of 
dream that did in a mannef represent a very plea.yng object 
to my imagination, but — ^but did I indeed? — ^To see how 
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love and muider will out. But did I really name my Lady 
Fioth? ’ ' 

L. Froth. Three times aloud, as I love letters — but did 
you talk of love.? O Parnassus! Who would have thought 
Mr. Brisk could have been in love, ha, ha, ha. O Heav’ns I 
thought you cou’d have no mistress but the nine Muses. 

Brisk. No more I have i’gad, for I adore ’em all in your 

Ladyship let me peiish, I don’t know whether to be 

splenatick, or airy upon’t; the deuce take me if I can tell 
whether I am glad or sorry that your Ladyship has made the 
discovery. 

L. Froth. 0 be merry by all means — Prince Volscius in 
Love! Ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. 0 barbarous, to turn me into ridiculcl Yet, ha, 
ha, ha. The deuce take me, I can’t help laughing my self, 
ha, ha, haj yet by Heav’ns I have a violent passion for your 
Ladyship, seriously. 

L. Froth. Seriously? Ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. Seriously, ha, ha, ha. Gad I have, for all I laugh. 

L. Froth. Ha, ha, hal What d’ye think I laugh at? 
Ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. Me i’gad, ha, ha. 

L. Froth. No the deuce take me if I don’t laugh at my 
self; for hang me if I have not a violent passion for Mr. 
Brisk, ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. Seriously ? 

L. Froth. Seriously, ha, ha, ha. 

Brisk. That’s well enough; let me perish, ha, ha, ha. O 
miraculous, what a happy discovery. Ah my dear charming 
Lady Froth! 

L. Froth. Oh my adored Mr. Brisk! [Embrace. 

SCENE VII 

[To them] Lord Froth 

• 

Ld. Froth. The company are all ready — ^how now! 

Brisk. Zoons, madam, thera’s my Lord. [Softly to her. 

L. Froth, Take no notice but observe me- — -now 
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castofF, and meet me at the lower end of the room, and then 
join hands again; I could teach my Lord this dance purely, 
but I vow, Mr. Brisk, I can’t tell how to come so near any 
other man. Oh here’s my Lord, now you shall see me do 
it with him. 

[They pretend to practise part of a country dance. 

Ld. Froth. — Oh I see there’s no harm yet — But I don’t 
like this familiarity. [Aside. 

L. Froth. Shall you and I do our close dance, to show 

Mr. Brisk? 

Ld. Froth. No, my dear, do it with him. 

L. Froth. I’ll do it with him, my Lord, when you are out 
of the way. 

Brisk. That’s good i’gad, that’s good. Deuce take me I 
can hardly hold laughing in his face. [Aside. 

Ld. Froth. Any other time, my dear, or we’ll dance it 
below. 

L. Frotti. With all my heart. 

Brisk. Come my Lord, I’ll wait on you— my charming 
witty angel! [To her. 

L. Froth. We shall have whispering time enough, you 
know, since we are partners. 

SCENE VIII 
Lady Plyant, and Careless 

L. P. O Mr. Careless, Mr. Careless, I’m ruin’d. I’m un- 
done. 

Care. What’s the matter, madam? 

L. P. O the unlucky’st accident. I’m afraid I shan’t live 
to tell it you. 

Care. Heav’nforhld! What is it? 

L. P. I’m in such a fright; the strangest quandary and 
premunite! I’m aU over In a universal agitation, I dare swear 

every circumstance of me trembles. 0 your letter, your 

letterl By an unfortunate mistake, I have given Sir Paul 
your letter instead of his own, t . 

Care. That was unlucky. 
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L. P. O yonder he comes reading of it, for Heav’ns sake 
step in here and advise me quickly,' before he sees. 

SCENE IX 
Sir Paul with the Letter 

Sir Paul. — O Providence, what a conspiracy have I 

discover’d but let me see to make an end on’t. 

[Reads] Hum — after supper in the wardrobe by the gallery. If 
Sir Paul should surprize us, I have a commission from him to 
treat with you about the very matter of fact — Matter of fact! 
Very pretty; it seems then I am conducing to my own 
cuckoldom; why this is the very traiterous position of taking 
up arms by my authority, against my person! Well, let me 

see ’till then I languish in expectation of my adored 

charmer. Dying Ned. Careless. 

Gads-bud, would that were matter of fact too. Die and be 
damn’d for a Judas Maccabeus, and Iscariot both. 0 friend- 
ship! What art thou but a name! Henceforward let no 
man make a friend that would not be a cuckold : for whomso- 
ever he receives into his bosom, will find the way to his 
bed, and there return his caresses with interest to his wife. 
Have I for this been pinion’d night after night for three 
years past? Have I been swath’d in blankets 'till I have 
been even depriv’d of motion.? Have I approach’d the 
marriage bed with reverence as to a sacred shrine, and deny’d 
my self the enjoyment of lawful domestick pleasures to pre- 
serve its purity, and must I now find it polluted by foreign 
iniquity? O my Lady Plyant, you were chaste as ice, but 

you are melted now, and false as water. But Providence 

has been constant to me in discovering this conspiracy; still 
I am beholden to Providence, if it were not for Providence, 
sure poor Sir Paul thy heart would break. 

SCENE X 
[To him] Eady Plyant 

L. P. So, Sir, I see you have Kead the letter,— Well now, 
Sir Paul, wiiat d^you think of your friend Careless ? Has he 
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beenutreacherous, or did you give his insolence a license to 
make trial of your wife’s suspected virtue? D’ye see here? 

[Snatches the letter as in anger. 
Look, read it? Gad’s my life if I thought it were so, I would 
this moment renounce all communication with you. Un« 
grateful monster! He? Is it so? Ay, I see it, a plot upon my 
honour; your guilty cheeks confess it: oh where shall wrong’d 
virtue fly for reparation! I’ll be divorced this instant. 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud what shall I say ? This is the strang- 
est surprize! Why I don’t know any thing at all, nor I don’t 
know whether there be any thing at all in the world, or no. 

L. P. I thought I should try you, false man. I that never 
dissembled in my life; yet to make trial of you, pretended 
to like that monster of iniquity. Careless, and found out that 
contrivance to let you see this letter; which now I find was 
of your own inditing — I do heathen, I do; see my face no 
more; I’ll be divorced presently. 

Sir Paul. 0 strange, what will become of me! — I’m so 
amaz’d, and so overjoy’d, so afraid, and so sorry. — But did 
you give me this letter on purpose, he ? Did you ? 

L. P. Did I? Do you doubt me, Turk, Sarazen? I have 
a cousin that’s a proctor in the commons, I’ll go to him in- 
stantly. — 

Sir Paul. Hold, stay, I beseech your Ladyship I’m 

so overjoy'd, stay, I’ll confess all. 

L. P. What will you confess, Jew? 

Sir Paul. Why now as I hope to be saved, I had no 

hand in this letter nay hear me, I beseech your Ladyship: 

the devil take me now if he did not go beyond my commis- 
sion— if I desired him to do any more than speak a good 
word only just for me; gads-bud only for poor Sir Paul, I’m 
an Anabaptist, or a Jew, or what you please to call me. 

L. P. Why is not here matter of foct? 

Sir Paul. Ay, but by your own virtue and continency 
that matter of fact is all his own doing . — \ confess I bad a 
great desire to have some honours conferr’d upon me, which 
lye all in your Ladyship’s breast, and he being a yrell-spoken 
man, I dcsite4 him to intercede for me. 
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L. P. Did you so, presumption! Oh! he comes, the 
Tarquin comesj I cannot bear his sight. 

SCENE XI 
Garble ss, Sir Paul 

Care. Sir Paul, I’m glad I’ve met with you, ’gad I have 

said ail I could, but can’t prevail ^then my friendship to 

you has carry’d me a little farther in this matter — 

Sir Paul. Indeed ^well sir I’ll dissemble with him 

a little. [Aside. 

Care. Why faith I have in my time known honest gentle- 
men abused by a pretended coyness in their wives, and I had 
a mind to try my lady’s virtue — and when I could not pre- 
vail for you, ’gad I pretended to be in love my self — but all in 
vain, she would not hear a word upon that subject: then I 
writ a letter to her; I don’t know what effects that will have, 
but ril be sure to tell you when I do, tho’ by this light I 
believe her virtue is impregnable. 

Sir Paul. 0 Providence! Providence! What discoveries 
are here made? Why, this is better and more miraculous 
than the rest. 

Care, What do you mean? 

Sir Paul. I can’t tell you, I’m so overjoy’d; come along 
with me to my Lady, I can’t contain my self; come my dear 
friend. 

Care. So, so, so, this difficulty’s over. [Aside. 

SCENE XII 

Mellefont, Maskwell, from different Doors 

Mel. Maskwell! I have been looking for you — *tis 
within a quarter of eight. 

Mask. My Lady is just gone into ray Lord’s closet, you 
had best steal into her chamber before she comes, and lye 
concealed there, otherwise she may lock the door when we are 
together, ;jfid you not easily get in to surprize us. 

Mel. He? You say true. 
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Mask. You had best-make haste, for after she has made 
some apology to the company for her own, and my Lord’s 
absence all this while, she’ll retire to her chamber in- 
stantly. 

Mel. I go this moment: now fortune I defie thee. 

SCENE XIII 

Maskwell, alone 

Mask. I confess you may be allow’d to be secure in your 
own opinion; the appearance is very fair, but I have an after- 
game to play that shall turn the tables, and here comes the 
man that I must manage. 

SCENE XIV 
[To him] Loiu) Touchwood 

Ld. T. Maskwell, you are the man I wish’d to meet. 

Mask. I am happy to be in the way of your Lordship’s 
commands. 

Ld. Touch. I have always found you prudent and careful 
in any thing that has concern’d me or my family. 

Mask. I were a villain else 1 am bound by duty and 

gratitude, and my own inclination, to be ever your Lordship’s 
servant. 

Ld. Touch. Enough ^you are my friend; I know it: 

yet there has been a thing in your knowledge, which has 
concern’d me nearly, that you have conceal’d from me. 

Mask. My Lord! 

Ld. Touch. Nay, I excuse your friendship to my un- 
natural nephew thus far — but I know you have been privy to 
his impious designs upon my wife. This ev’ning she has told 
me all: her good nature conceal’d it as long as was possible; 
but he perseveres so in villany, that she has told me even you 
were weary of dissuading him, though you have once actually 
hindered him from forcing her. 

Mask. I am son^, my £ord, I can’t make you'an answer; 
this is_an occasion ip which I would not willingly be silent. 
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Ld. Touch. I know you would excuse him and I 

know as well that you can’t. ’ 

Mask. Indeed I was in hopes t’had been a youthful 
heat that might have soon boil’d over; but 

Ld. Touch. Say on. 

Mask. I have nothing more to say, my Lord but 

to express my concern; for I think his frenzy increases 
daily. 

Ld. Touch. How! Give me but proof of it, ocular proof, 
that I may justific my dealing with him to the world, and 
share my fortunes. 

Mask, 0 my Lord! consider that is hard; besides, time 
may work upon him: then, for me to do it! I have profess’d 
an everlasting friendship to him. 

Ld. Touch. He is your friend, and what am I f 

Mask. I am answered. 

L. Touch. Fear not his displeasure; I will put you out 
of his, and fortune’s power, and for that thou art scrupulously 
honest, I will-secure thy fidelity to him, and give my honour 
never to own any discovery that you shall make me. Can 
you give me a demonstrative proof? Speak. 

Mask. I wish I could not ^To be plain, my Lord, I 

intended this ev’ning to have try’d all arguments to dissuade 
him from a design, which I suspect; and if I had not suc- 
ceeded, to have informed your Lordship of what I knew. 

Ld. Touch. I thank you. What is the villain's purpose? 

Mask. He has own’d nothing to me of late, and what I 
mean now, is only a bare suspicion of my own. If your 
Lordship will meet me a quarter of an hour hence there, in 
that lobby by my Lady’s bed-chamber, I shall be able to tell 
you more. 

Ld, Touch. I will. 

Mask. My duty to your Lordship, makes me do a severe 
piece of justice. — 

Ld, Touch. I will be sq/cret, and reward your honesty 
beyond your hopes. 
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' SCENE XV 

SCENE opening shews Lady Touchwood’s Chamber 
Mellefont solus 

Mel. Pray Heav’n my aunt keep touch with her assigna- 
tion. Oh that her Lord were but sweating behind this 

hanging, with the expectation of what I shall see — hist, she 

comes little does she think what a mine is just ready to 

spring under her feet. But to my post. 

[Goes behind the hangings. 

SCENE XVI 
Lady Touchwood 

L. Touch. ’Tis eight a clock: methinks I should have 
found him here. Who does not prevent the hour of love, out- 
stays the time; for to be dully punctual, is too slow. — I was 
accusing you of neglect. 

SCENE XVII 
Lady Touchwood, Maskwell, 

Mellefont absconding 

Mask. I confess you do reproach me when I see you here 
before me; but ’tis fit I should be still behind hand, still to 
be more and more indebted to your goodness. 

L. Touch. You can excuse a fault too well, not to have 
been to blame — a ready answer shews you were prepar’d. 

Mask. Guilt is ever at a loss, and confusion waits upon 
it; when innocence and bold truth are always ready for ex- 
pression — 

L, Touch. Not in love; words are the weak support of 
cold indifference; love has no language to be heard. 

Mask. Excess of joy has made me stupid 1 Thus may 
my lips be ever dos’d. [Kisses her.] And thus — oh who 
would not lose his speedt; upon condition to have joys 
above itf 
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L. Touch. Hold, let me lock the door first. 

[Goes to thi door. 

Mask. [Aside.] That I believ’d; 'twas well I left the 
private passage open. 

L. Touch. So, that’s safe. 

Mask. And so may all your pleasures be, and secret as 
this kiss 

Mel. And may all treachery be thus discover’d. 

[Leaps out. 

L. Touch. Ah! [Shrieks. 

Mel. Villain! [Offers to draw. 

Mask. Nay then, there’s but one way. [Runs out. 

SCENE XVIII 
Lady Touchwood, Mellefont 

Mel. Say you so, were you provided for an escape? 
Hold, madam, you have no more holes to your burrough, I’ll 
stand between you and this sally-port. 

L. Touch. Thunder strike thee dead for this deceit, 

immediate lightning blast thee, me and the whole world 

Oh ! I could rack my self, play the vulture to my own heart, 
and gnaw it piecemeal, for not boding to me this mis- 
fortune. 

Mel. Be patient. 

L. Touch. Be damn’d. 

Mel, Consider I have you on the hook; you will but 
flounder your self a weary, and be .nevertheless my 
prisoner. 

L. Touch. I’ll hold my breath and die, but I’ll be free. 

Mel. 0 madam, have a care of dying unprepar’d, I 
doubt you have some unrepented sins that may hang heavy, 
and retard your flight. 

L. Touch. O! what shall I do? say? Whither shall I 
turn ? Has hell no remedyf 

Mel. None, hell has serv’d you ev’n as Heav’n has done, 

left you to your self. You’r&,in a kind of Erasmus Para- 

dice; yet it you please you may make it a purgatory; and with 
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a litfle penance and my absolution all this may turn to good 
account. 

L. Touch. \Aside\ Hold in my passion, and fall, fall 
a little thou swelling heart; let me have some intermission 
of this rage, and one minute’s coolness to dissemble. 

[She weeps, 

Mel. You have been to blame. — I like those tears, and 
hope they are of the purest kind penitential tears. 

L. Touch. 0 the scene was shifted quick before me 

I had not time to think — I was surprised to see a monster in 
the glass, and now I find ’tis my self; can you have mercy to 
forgive the faults I have imagin'd, but never put in practice 

O consider, consider how fatal you have been to me, you 

have already kill’d the quiet of this life. The love of you, was 
the first wand’ring fire that e’er misled my steps, and while I 
had only that in view, I was betray’d into unthought of ways 
of ruin. 

Mel. May I believe this trae? 

L. Touch. 0 be not cruelly incredulous How can you 

doubt these streaming eyes? Keep the severest eye o’er all 
my future conduct; and if I once relapse, let me not hope 
forgiveness, ’twill ever be in your power to ruin me — my Lord 
shall sign to your desires; I will my self create your happiness, 
and Cynthia shall be this night your bride — do but conceal 
my failings, and forgive. 

Mel. Upon such terms I wiU be ever yours in ev’ry honest 
way. 


SCENE XIX 

Maskwell sojtly introduces Lord Touchwood, and retires 

Mask. I have kept my word, he’s here, but I must not be 
seen. 

SCENE XX 

Law Touchwood, Lord Touchwood, Mellefont 

LDv Touch. Hell and amazement, she’s in teats. 

L, Toucsa. [Kneeling,] Eternal blessings thank you 
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ha! My Lord list’ning! O Fortune has o’erpaid me a\l, all! 
all’s my own! [Ande. 

Mel. Nay, I beseech you rise. 

L. Touch. [Aloud.] Never, never! I’ll grow to the 
ground, be buried quick beneath it, e’er I’ll be consenting 
to so damn’d a sin as incest! unnatural incest! 

Mel. Hal 

L. Touch. O cruel man, will you not let me go I’ll 

forgive all that’s past — 0 Heav’n, you will not ravish me! 

Mel. Damnation! 

Ld. Touch. Monster, dog! your life shall answer this 

[Draws and runs at Mdlejont, is held by Lady Touchwood. 

L. Touch. O Heav’ns my Lord! Hold, hold for Heav’ns 
sake. 

Mel. Confusion, my unde! 0 the damn’d sorceress. 

L. Touch. Moderate your rage, good my Lord I He’s 

mad, alas he’s mad indeed he is my Lord, and knows not 

what he does — see how wild he looks. 

Mel. Heav’n ’twere senseless not to be mad, and see 
such witchcraft. 

L. Touch. My Lord, you hear him, he talks idly. 

Ld. Touch. Hence from my sight, thou living infamy to 
my name; when next I see that face, I’ll write villain in’t 
with my sword’s point. 

Mel. Now, by my soul, I will not go 'till I have made 

known my wrongs nay, ’till I have made known yours, 

which (if possible) are greater — though she has all the host 
of hell her servants. 

L. Touch. Alas he raves! Talks very poetry! For 
Heav’ns sake away my Lord, he’ll either tempt you to 
extravagance, or commit some himself. 

Mel. Death and furies, will you not hear me ^Why 

by Heav’n she laughs, grins, points to your back; she forks 
out cuckoldom with her fingers, and you’re running hom- 
mad after your fortune. * 

[As she is going she turns back and smiles at him. 

Ld, Touch. I fear he’s madTndeed— — ^Let’s send Mask- 
well to him. 
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M|EL. Send him to her. 

L. Touch. Come, come, good my Lord, my heart akes 
so, I shall faint if I stay. 

SCENE XXI 

Mellefont alone 

Mel. 0 I could curse my stars, fate, and chance; all 
causes and accidents of fortune in this life! But to what 
purpose? Yet, 'sdeath, for a man to have the fruit of all his 
industry grow full and ripe, ready to diop into his mouth, 
and just when he holds out his hand to gather it, to have a 
sudden whirlwind come, tear up tree and all, and bear away 
the very root and foundation of his hopes; what temper can 
contain? They talk of sending Maskwell to me; I never 
had more need of him — but what can he do ? Imagination 
cannot form a fairer and more plausible design than this of 

his which has miscarried O my precious aunt, I shall 

never thrive without I deal with the devil; or another 
woman. 

Women like flames have a destroying pow'r, 

Ne’er to be quench’d, 'all they themselves devour. 

[SCENE shuts. \ 


ACT V 

SCENE I, Lady Touchwood and Maskwell 

L. Touch. Was’t not lucky? 

Mask. Lucky! Fortune is your own, and ’tis hqr in- 
terest so to be; by Heav’n I believe you can controul her 
pow’r, and she fears it; though chance brought ray Lord, 
’twas your own art that turn’d it to advantage. 

L. Touch. 'Tis true it naight have been my ruin — but 
yonder’s my Lord, I believe be’s coming to find }{pu, I’ll not 
he seen. 
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SCENE II 
Maskwell, alone 

Mask. So; I durst not own my introducing my Lord, 
though it succeeded well for her, for she would have 
suspected a design which I should have been puzzled to ex- 
cuse. My Lord is thoughtful I’ll be so too; yet he shall 

know my thoughts; or think he does — 

SCENE III 
[To him] Lord Touchwood 

Mask. What have I done? 

Ld, Touch. Talking to himself I 

Mask. *Twas honest and shall I be rewaided for it? 

No, ’twas honest, therefore I shan’t; n&y, rather there- 

fore I ought not; for it rewards itself, 

Ld, Touch. Unequall’d virtuel [Aside. 

Mask. But should it be known ! then I have lost a friend ! 
He was an ill man, and I have gain’d; for half my self I lent 
him, and that I have recall’d; so I have served my self, and 
what is yet better, I have served a worthy Lord to whom I 
owe my self, 

Ld. Touch. Excellent man! [Aside. 

Mask. Yet I am wretched — O there is a secret bums 
within this breast, which should it once blaze forth, would 
ruin all, consume my honest character, and brand me with 
the name of villain. 

Ld. Touch. Hal 

Mask. Why do I lovel Yet HeaVn and my waking 
conscience are my witnesses, I never gave one working 
thought a vent; which might discover that I lov’d, nor ever 
must; no, let it prey upon my heart; for I would rather die, 
than seem once, barely seem, dishonest: — O, should it once 
be known I love fair Cynthia, all this that I have done would 
look like rival’s malice, false friefldship to my Lord, and base 
self-interest. Let me perish first, and from this hour avoid 
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all sight and speech, and, if I can, all thought of that perni- 
cious^ beauty. Hal But what is my distraction doing? I 
am wildly talking to my self, and some ill chance might have 
directed malicious ears this way. 

[Seems to start, seeing my Lord. 

Ld. Touch. Start not — ^let guilty and dishonest souls 
I start at the revelation of their thoughts, but be thou fix’d, 
as is thy virtue. 

Mask. I am confounded and beg your Lordship’s 
pardon for those free discourses which I have had with my 
self. 

Ld. Touch. Come, I beg your pardon that I overheard 
you, and yet it shall not need — honest Maskwell! thy and 
my good genius led me hither mine, in that I have dis- 

cover’d so much manly virtue; thine, in that thou shalt have 

due reward of all thy worth. Give me thy hand my 

nephew is the alone remaining branch of all our ancient 
family; him I thus blow away, and constitute thee in his 
room to be my heir 

Mask. Now Heav’n forbid 

Ld. Touch. No more — I have resolv’d — The writings 
are ready drawn, and wanted nothing but to be sign’d, and 
have his name inserted — yours will fill the blank as well — I 
will have no reply — let me command this time; for ’tis the 
last, in which I will assume authority — hereafter, you shall 
rule where I have power. 

Mask. I humbly would petition 

Ld. Touch. Is’t for your self? — [Mask, pauses.] I’ll 
hear of nought for any body else. 

Mask. Then witness Heav’n for me, this wealth and 
honour was not of my seeking, nor would I build my fortune 
on another’s ruin; I had but one desire — 

Ld. Touch. Thou shalt enjoy it if all I’m worth in 

wealth or interest can purchase Cynthia, she is thine. — Pm 
sure Sir Paul’s consent will follow fortune; I’ll quickly show 
him which way that is going. 

Mask. You oppress me, with bounty; my gratitude is 
weak, and shrinks beneath the weight, and cannht rise to 
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thank you — ^what, enjoy my lovel’ Forgive the transpCWs of 
a blessing so unexpected, so unhop’d for, so unthought of! 

Ld. Touch. I will confirm it, and rejoice with thee. 

SCENE IV 
Maskwell alone 

Mask. This is prosp’rous indeed ^why let him find 

me out a villain, settled in possession of a fair estate, and full 
fruition of my love. I’ll bear the railings of a losing gamester 
— But shou’d he find me out before! ’tis dangerous to 

delay — let me think shou’d my Lord proceed to treat 

openly of my marriage with Csmthia, all must be discover’d, 

and Mellefont can be no longer blinded. It must not be; 

nay, shou’d my Lady know it ay, then were fine work 

indeed! Her fury wou’d spare nothing, tho’ she involv’d 
her self in ruin. No, it must be by stratagem — I must 
deceive Mellefont once more, and get my Lord to consent 
to my private management. He comes opportunely — now 
will I, in my old way, discover the whole and real truth of 
the matter to him, that he may not suspect one word on't. 

No mark like open truth to cover lies, i q 
As to go naked is the best disguise. / ^ 

SCENE V 
\To hiw\ Mellefont 

Mel. 0 Maskwell, what hopes? I am confounded in a 
maze of thoughts, each leading into one another, and all 
ending in perplexity. My uncle will not see, nor hear me. 

Mask. No matter, sir, don't trouble your head, all’s in 
my power. 

Mel. How? For Heav’ns sake? 

Mask. Little do you think that your aunt has kept her 

word, ^how the devil she wrought my Lord into this 

dotage, I know not; but he’s gone to Sir Paul about my mar- 
riage vrithKUynthia, and has appointed me his heir. 

Mel. The devil he has! V^at’s to be done? 
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fi^sK, I have it, it tnust be by stratagem; for it's vain 
to make application to him. I think I have that in my 
head that cannot fail: where's Cynthia? 

Mel. In the garden. 

Mask. Let us go and consult her, my life for yours, I 
cheat my Lord. 

SCENE VI 

Lord Touchwood, Lady Touchwood 

L. Touch. Maskwell your heir, and marry Cynthia! 

Ld. Touch. I cannot do too much, for so much merit. 

L. Touch. But this is a thmg of too great moment to be 
so suddenly resolv’d. Why Cynthia? Why must he be 
marry’d ? Is there not reward enough in raising his low for- 
tune, but he must mix his blood with mine, and wed my niece ? 
How know you that my brother will consent, or she ? Nay, he 
himself perhaps may have affections otherwhere. 

Ld. Touch. No, I am convinc’d he loves her. 

L. Touch. Maskwell love Cynthia, impossible I 

Ld. Touch. I tell you, he confess’d it to me. 

L. Touch. Confusion I How’s this! [Aside, 

Ld. Touch. His humility long stifled his passion; and 
his love of Mellefont would have made him still conceal 
it. — ^But by encouragement, I wrung the secret from him; and 
know he's no way to be rewarded but in her. I'll defer my 
farther proceedings in it, 'till you have consider’d it; but 
remember how we are both indebted to him. 

SCENE VII 

Lady Touchwood alone 

L. Touch. Both indebted to himl Yes, we are both 
indebted to him, if you knew all, villainl Oh, I am wild with 

this surprize of treachery; It is impossible, it cannot be. 

He love Cynthia! What have! been bawd to his designs, 
his property only, a baiting place! Now I see what made him 

false to Meljefont, ^shame and distraction! I rannot bear 

it, oh! what woman can bear to be a property? To be 
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kindled to a flame, only to light him to another’s armsf oh I 
that I were fire indeed, that I might bum the vile tiaitor. 

What shall I do? How shall I think? I cannot think, 

all my designs are lost, my love unsated, my revenge un- 
finish’d, and fresh cause of fury from unthought of plagues 

SCENE VIII 
[To her] SiR Paul 

Sir Paul. Madam, sister, my Lady sister, did you see 
my Lady my wife? 

L. Touch. Oh! Torture! 

Sir Paul. Gads-bud, I can’t find her high nor low; where 
can she be, think you ? 

L. Touch. Where she’s serving you, as all your sex ought 
to be serv’d; making you a beast. Don’t you know that 
you’re a fool, brother? 

Sir Paul. A fool; he, he, he, you’re merry — ^No, no, not 
I, I know no such matter. 

L. T OUCH. Why then you don’t know half your happiness. 

Sir Paul. That’s a jest with all my heart, faith and 

troth, but harkee, my Lord told me something of a 

revolution of things; I don’t know what to make on’t, 

gads-bud I must consult my wife, — he talks of disinheriting 

his nephew; and I don’t know what, look you, sister, I 

must know what my girl has to trust to; or not a syllable 
of a wedding, Gads-bud ^to shew you that I am not a fool. 

L. Touch. Hear me; consent to the breaking off this 
marriage, and the promoting any other, without consulting 
me, and I’ll renounce all blood, all relation and concern with 
you for ever, — ^nay, I’ll be your enemy, and pursue you to 
destruction. I’ll tear your eyes out, and tread you under ray 
feet. 

Sir Paul. Why, what’s the matter now? Good Lord, 
what’s all this for? Pooh,- here’s a joke indeed — —Why, 
where’s my wife? 

L, Touch, With Careless, in' the close arbour; he may 
want you by this time, as much as you want her. 
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Sir Paul. 0, if she be with Mr. Careless, ’tis well enough. 

L. "Touch. Fool, sot, insensible ox! But remember what 
I said to you, or you had better eat your own horns, by this 
light you had. 

Sir Paul. You’re a passionate woman, gads-bud, 

but to say truth, all our family are cholerick; I am the only 
peaceable person amongst ’em. 

SCENE IX 

Mellefont, Maskwell and Cynthia 

Mel. I know no other way but this he has propos’d; 
if you have love enough to run the venture. 

Cynt. I don’t know whether I have love enough,^ — but 
I find I have obstinacy enough to pursue whatever I have once 
resolv’d; and a true female courage to oppose any thing that 
resists my will, tho’ ’twere reason it self. 

Mask. That’s right, — ^well. I’ll secure the writings, and 
run the hazard along with you. 

Cynt. But how can the coach and six horses be got ready 
without suspicion? 

Mask. Leave it to my care; that shall be so far from 
being suspected, that it shall be got leady by my Lord’s own 
order. 

Mel. How? 

Mask. Why, I intend to tell my Lord the whole matter 
of our contrivance, that’s my way. 

Mel. I don’t understand you. 

Mask. Why, I’ll tell my Lord, I laid this plot with you, 
on purpose to betray you; and that which put me upon 
it, was, the finding it impossible to gain the lady any other 
way, but in the hopes of her marrying you. — 

Mel. So — 

Mask. So, why so, while you’re busied in makmg your 
self ready, X’ll wheedle her into the coach; and instead of you, 
borrow my Lord’s chaplain, and so run away with her my 
self. 

Mel. 0 1 conceive you, you’ll tell him so ? 
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Mask. Tell him so ! ay; why you don’t think I melin to 
do so ? 

Mel. No, no; ha, ha, I dare swear thou wilt not. 

Mask. Therefore for our farther security, I would have 
you disguis’d like a parson that if my Lord should have 
curiosity to peep, he may not discover you in the coach, but 
think the cheat is carried on as he would have it. 

Mel. Excellent Maskwell! thou wert certainly meant 
for a statesman or a Jesuite, — but thou art too honest for 
one, and too pious for the other. 

Mask. Well, get your selves ready, and meet me in half 
an hour, yonder in my Lady’s dressing-room; go by the back 
stairs, and so we may slip down without being observ’d. — 
I’ll send the chaplain to you with his robes; I have made 

him my own, and ordered him to meet us to morrow 

morning at St. Albans; there we will sum up this account, to 
all our satisfactions. 

Mel. Should I begin to thank or praise thee, I should 
waste the little time we have. 


SCENE X 
Cynthia, Maskwell 

Mask. Madam, you will be ready? 

Cent, I will be punctual to the minute. [Going, 

Mask. Stay, I have a doubt upon second thoughts, 

we had better meet in the chaplain’s chamber here, the cor- 
ner chamber at this end of the gallery, there is a back way 
into it, so that you need not come through this door — and a 

pair of private stairs leading down to the stables It will 

be more convenient. 

Cent. I am guided by you, — but Mellefont will mis- 
take. 

Mask. No, no, I’ll aftjer him immediately, and tell 
him. 

Cynt. ^ will not fail. 
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SCENE XI 
Maskwell alone 

Mask. Why, gui vult decipi decipiatur . — ’Tis no fault of 
'mine, I have told ’em in plain terms, how easie 'tis for me to 
I cheat ’em; and if they will not hear the serpent’s hiss, they 
j must be stung into experience, and future caution. — Now to 

prepare my Lord to consent to this. But first I must 

instruct my little Levite; there is no plot, publick or private, 

, that can expect to prosper without one of them has a finger 

f in’t, he promised me to be within at this hour, Mr. Say- 

grace, Mr. Saygrace. [Goes to the chamber door, and knocks. 

SCENE XII 
Maskwell, Saygrace 

Mr. Saygrace, [looking o«^.] Sweet sir, I will but pen 
the last line of an acrostick, and be with you in the twinkling 
of an ejaculation, in the pronoundng of an Amen, or before 
you can 

Mask. Nay, good Mr. Saygrace do not prolong the time, 
by describing to me the shortness of your stay; rather if 
you please, defer the finishing of your wit, and let us talk 
about our business, it shall be tithes in your way. 

Sayg. [Enters.] You shall prevail, I would break off in 
the middle of a sermon to do you a pleasure. 

Mask. You could not do me a greater, — except — ^the 
business In hand — Have you provided a habit for Mellefontf 
Sayg. I have, they are ready in my chamber, together 
with a clean starch’d band and cuff's. 

Mask. Good, let them be carry’d to him, ^have you 

stitched the gown sleeve, that he may be puzzled, and waste 
time in putting it on? 

Sayg. I have; the gown will not be indued without per- 
plexity. 

Mask. Meet me in half an hour, here in yonr; own cham- 
beti, When Cynthia comes, let there be no light, and do not 
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speak, that she may not distinguish you from Mellefont. 
ni urge haste, to excuse your silence. 

Sayg. You have no more commands? 

Mask. None, your text is short. 

Sayg. But pithy, and I will handle it with discretion. 

Mask. It will be the first you have so serv’d. 

SCENE XIII 
Lord Touchwood, Maskwell 

Ld. Touch. Sure I was bom to be controlled by those I 
should command: my very slaves will shortly give me rules 
how I shall govern them. 

Mask. I am concern’d to see your Lordship discom- 
pos’d. — 

Ld. Touch. Have you seen my wife lately, or disoblig’d 
her? 

Mask. No my Lord. What can this mean 1 [Aside. 

Ld. Touch. Then Mellefont has ui^’d some body to 
incense her — Something she has heard of you which carries 
her beyond the bounds of patience. 

Mask. This I fear’d. [Aside.] Did not your Lordship 
tell of the honours you design’d me? 

Ld, Touch. Yes. 

Mask. ’Tis that; you know my Lady has a high spirit, 
she thinks I am unworthy. 

Ld. Touch. Unworthy I ’Tis an ignorant pride in her 

to think so honesty to me is true nobility. However, 

’tis my will it shall be so, and that shou’d be convincing to 

her as much as reason By Heav’n, I’ll not be wife-ridden; 

were it possible, it shou’d be done this night. 

Mask. By Heav’n he meets my wishes. [Aside.] Few 
things are impossible to willing minds. 

Ld. Touch, Instruct me how this may be done, you shall 
see I want no inclination. * 

Mask. I had laid a small design for to morrow (as love 
will be invetiting) which I thougBt to communicate to your 
Lordship — ^But rt may be as well done to night. 
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Lq. Touch, Here’s company — come this way, and tell 
me. 

SCENE XIV 

Careless and Cynthia 

Care. Is not that he, now gone out with my Lord ? 

Cynt, Yes. 

Care. By Heav’n there’s treachery — ^The confusion that 
I saw your father in, my Lady Touchwood’s passion, with 
what imperfectly I overheard between my Lord and her, 
confirm me in my fears. Where’s Mellefont? 

Cynt. Here he comes. 

SCENE XV 

[To them] Mellefont 

Cynt. Did Maskwell tell you any thing of the chaplain’s 
chamber? 

Mel. Noj ray dear, will you get ready the things 

are all in ray chamber; I want nothing but the habit. 

Care. You are betray’d, and Maskwell is the villain I 
always thought him. 

Cynt. When you were gone, he said his mind was ch ang’d, 
and bid me meet him in the chaplain’s room, pretending im- 
mediately to follow you, and give you notice. 

Mel. How! 

Care. There’s Saygrace tripping by with a bundle under 

his arm He cannot be ignorant that Maskwell means to 

use his chamber; let’s follow and examine him. 

Mel. ’Tis loss of time ^I cannot think him false. 

SCENE XVI 

Cynthia, Lord Touchwood 

Cynt. My Lord musing! ~ 

Ld. Touch. He has a quick invention, if this were sud- 
denly design’d — yet he says he had prepared my chaplain 
already. 
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Cynt. How’s this! Now I fear indeed. 

Ld. Touch. Cynthia here! Alone, fair cousin, and 
melancholy? 

Cynt. Your Lordship was thoughtful. 

Ld. Touch. My thoughts were on serious business, not 
worth your hearing, 

Cynt. Mine were on treachety concerning you, and may 
be worth your hearing. 

Ld. Touch. Treachery concerning me! pray be plain — 
hark! What noise! 

Mask, [within.] Will you not hear me ? 

L. Touch, [within.] No, monster! traitor! No. 

Cynt. My Lady and Maskwell! this may be lucky 

My Lord, let me intreat you to stand behind this skreen, 
and listen; perhaps this chance may give you proof of what 
you ne’er could have believ’d from my suspicions. 


SCENE XVII 

Lady Touchwood with a dagger ^ Maskwell: Cynthia and 
Lord Touchwood abscond, listning 

L. Touch. You want but leisure to invent fresh falsehood, 
and sooth me to a fond belief of all your fictions; but I will 
stab the lie that’s forming in your heart, and save a sin, in 
pity to your soul. 

Mask. Strike then since you will have it so. 

L. Touch. Ha! A steady viUain to the last! 

Mask. Come, why do you dally with me thus? 

L. Touch. Thy stubborn temper shocks me, and you 

knew it would this is cunning all, and not courage; no, 

I know thee well: but thou shalt miss thy aim. 

Mask. Ha, ha, ha. 

L. Touch. Ha! Do you mock my rage? Then this 
shall punish your fond, rash contempt! Again smile! 

, [Goes to strike. 

And such a smile as speaks in ambiguity! Ten thousand 
meanings lurk in each corner of that various face. 
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« 01 That they were written in thy heart, that 
I, with this, might lay thee open to my sight! 

But then ’twill be too late to know — 

Thou hast, thou hast found the only way to turn my rage; 
too well thou know’st my jealous soul cou’d never bear un- 
certainty. Speak then, and tell me — ^yet are you silent? 
Oh, I am wilderid in all passions! But thus my anger melts. 
{Weeps.\ Here, take this ponyard, for my very spirits faint, 
and I want strength to hold it, thou hast disarm’d my soul. 

[Gives the dagger , 

Ld. Touch. Amazement shakes me — where will this end? 

Mask. So, ’tis well ^let your wild fury have a vent; 

and when you have temper, tell me. 

L. Touch. Now, now, now I am calm, and can hear you. 

Mask. {Asidei\ Thanks, my invention; and now I have 

it for you. First tell me what urg’d you to this violence? 

For youi passion broke in such imperfect terms, that yet I 
am to learn the cause. 

L. Touch. My Lord himself surpriz’d me with the news, 

you were to marry C 3 mthia That you had own’d your 

love to him, and his indulgence would assist you to attain 
your ends. 

CvNT. How, my Lord! 

Ld. Touch. Pray forbear all resentments for a while, 
and let us hear the rest. 

Mask. I grant you in appearance all is true; I seem’d 
consenting to my Lord; nay, transported with the blessing — 
but could you think that I, who had been happy in your 
lov’d embraces, could e’er be fond of an inferior slavery? 

Ld. Touch. Ha! O poison to my ears! What do I hear! 

Cynt. Nay, good my Lord, forbear resentment, let us 
hear it out. 

Ld, Touch. Yes, I will contain, tho’ 1 cou’d burst, 

Mask. I that had wanton'd in the rich circle of your 
world of love, cou’d be confined within the puny province 
of a girl? No — ytt tho’ I dote on each last favour more 
than all the rest; though L would give a limb fot every look 
you cheaply throw on any other object of your love; yet so 
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far I prize your pleasures o’er my own, that all this seeming 
plot that I have laid, has been to gratifie your taste, and 
cheat the world, to prove a faithful rogue to you. 

L. Touch. If this were true — but how can it be? 

Mask. I have so contiiv’d, that Mellefont will presently, 
in the chaplain’s habit, wait for Cynthia m your diessing- 
room : but I have put the change upon her, that she may be 

otherwise employ’d do you procure hei night-gown, and 

with your hoods tyed over your face, meet him in her stead; 
you may go privately by the back stairs, and, unperceiv’d, 
there you may propose to reinstate him in his uncle’s favour, 
if he’ll comply with your desires; his case is desperate, and 

I believe he’ll yield to any conditions, If not, heie take 

this; you may employ it better, than in the heart of one who 
is nothing when not yours. {Gives the dagger. 

L. Touch. Thou can’st deceive every body, nay, 

thou hast deceiv’d me; but 'tis as I would wish, — trusty vil- 
lain! I could worship thee. 

Mask. No more it wants but a few minutes of the 

time; and Mellefont’s love will carry him there before his 
hour. 

L. Touch. I go, I fly, incomparable Maskwell! 

SCENE XVIII 

Maskwell, Cynthia, Lord Touchwood 

Mask. So, this was a pinch indeed, my invention was 
upon the rack; and made discovery of her last plot: I hope 
Cynthia and my chaplain will be ready. I’ll prepare for the 
expedition. 

SCENE XIX 
Cynthia and Lord Touchwood 

Cynt. Now, my Lord ? - 

Ld. Touch. Astonishment binds up my ragel Villany 
upon villanyl Heav’ns, what a loilg track of dark deceit has 
this discover’d! I am confounded when I look back, and 
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wain a clue to guide me^through the various mazes of un- 
heard of treachery. My wife! Damnation! my Hell! 

Cynt. My Lord, have patience, and be sensible how great 
our happiness is, that this discovery was not made too late. 

Ld. Touch. I thank you, yet it may be still too late, if we 
don’t presently prevent the execution of their plots; — ^ha, I’ll 

do’t. Where’s Mellefont, my poor injur’d nephew, 

How shall I make him ample satisfaction ? 

Cynt. I dare answer for him. 

Ld. Touch. I do him fresh wrong to question his for- 
giveness; for I know him to be all goodness, yet my wife! 

Damn her, She’ll think to meet him in that dressing 

loom; ^Was’t not so? AndMaskwell will expect you in 

the chaplain’s chamber, — for once. I’ll add my plot too, — 
let us haste to find out, and inform my nephew; and do you, 
quickly as you can, bring all the company into this gal- 
lery. rU expose the strumpet, and the villain. 

SCENE XX 

Lord Froth and Sir Paul 

Ld. Froth. By Heav’ns I have slept an age, Sir 

Paul, what a clo^ is’t? Past eight, on my conscience, my 
Lady’s is the most inviting couch; and a slumber there, is the 
prettiest amusement! But where’s all the company? — 

Sir Paul. The company, gads-bud, I don’t know, my 
Lord, but here’s the strangest revolution, all turn’d topsie 
turvy; as I hope for providence. 

Ld. Froth. 0 Heav’ns, what’s the matter? Where’s my 
wife? 

Sir Paul. All turn’d topsie turvy as sure as a gun. 

Ld. Froth. How do you mean? My wife! 

Sir Paul. The strangest posture of affairs! 

Ld. Froth. What, my wife? 

Sir Paul. No, no, I mean., the family, ^your lady’s 

aflEiairs may bq in a very good posture; I saw her go into the 
garden with Mr. Brisk. - ^ 

Ia), Froth. How? where, when, what to do? 
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Sir Paul. I suppose they have^ been laying their hfada 
together. 

Ld. Froth. How? 

Sir Paul. Nay, only about poetry, I suppose, my Lord; 
making couplets. 

Ld. Froth. Couplets I 

Sir Paul. O, here they come. 

SCENE XXI 
[To them ] Lady Froth, Brisk 

Brisk. My Lord, your humble servant; Sir Paul yours, 
the finest night 1 

L. Froth. My dear, Mr. Brisk and I have been star- 
gazing, I don’t know how long. 

Sir Paul. Does it not tire your Ladyship f are you not 
weary with looking up f 

L. Froth. Oh, no, I love it violently, my dear, 

you’re melancholly. 

Ld. Froth. No, my dear; I’m but just awake. — 

L. Froth. SnufF some of my spirit of hartshorn. 

Ld. Froth. I’ve some of my own, thank you, my 
dear. 

L. Froth. Well, I swear, Mr. Brisk, you understood 
astronomy like an old Egyptian. 

Brisk. Not comparably to your Ladyship; you are the 
very Cynthia of the skies, and queen of stars. 

L. Froth. That’s because I have no light, but what’s 
by reflection from you, who are the sun. 

Brisk. Madam, you have eclips’d me quite, let me perish, 
1 can’t answer that. 

L. Froth. No matter, ^hark’ee, shall you and I make 

an almanack together.^ 

Brisk. With all my soul, — ^your Ladyship has made me 
the man in’t already, I’m se full of the wounds which you 
have given. 

L. Froth." O finely takenl I s^^ear now you are even with 
me, 0 Parnassus, you have an infinite deal of wit. 
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Sir Paul. So he has, gads-bud, and so has your Lady- 
ship. 

SCENE XXII 

[To them] Lady Plyant, Careless, Cynthia 

L. P. You tell me most surprizing things; bless me, who 
would ever trust a man ? 0 my heart alces for fear they should 
be all deceitful alike. 

Care. You need not fear, madam, you have charms to 
fix inconstancy it self. 

L. P. O dear, you make me blush. 

Ld. Froth. Come, my dear, shall we take leave of my 
Lord and Lady? 

Cynt. They’ll wait upon your Lordship presently. 

L. Froth. Mr. Brisk, my coach shall set you down. 

All. What’s the matter? 

[A great shriek from the corner of the stage. 

SCENE XXIII 

[To them] Lady Touchwood runs out affrighted, my Lord 
after her, like a ■parson 

L. Touch. O I’m betrayed. Save me, help me. 

Ld. Touch. Now what evasion, strumpet? 

L. Touch. Stand ofF, let me go. 

Ld. Touch. Go, and thy own infamy pursue thee.— 

You stare as you were all amazed, — I don't wonder at it, 

but too soon you’ll know mine, and that woman’s shame. 

SCENE the Last 

Lord Touchwood, Lord Froth, Lady Froth, Lady 
Plyant, Sir Paul, Cynthia, Mellefont, Maskwell; 
Mellefont disguised in a parson*s habit and pulling in 
Maskwell, 

Mel, Nay, by Heav*n yQU*!5hall be seen. — Careless, your 
hand; — do you hold down your head? Yes, I am your 
chaplain, look in the face of your injur’d friend; 'thou wonder 
of aQ falsehood. 
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Ld. Touch. Are you silent, monster? 

Mel. Good Heav’ns! How I believ’d and lov’d this 
man I — ^Take him hence, for he’s a disease to my sight. 

Ld. Touch. Secure that manifold villain. 

[Servants seize him. 

Care. Miracle of ingratitude I 

Brisk. This is all very surprizing, let me perish. 

L. Froth. You know I told you Saturn look’d a little 
more angiy than usual. 

Ld. Touch. We’ll think of punishment at leisure, but 
let me hasten to do justice, in rewarding virtue and wrong’d 

innocence. Nephew, I hope I have your pardon, and 

Cynthia’s. 

Mel. We are your Lordship’s creatures. 

Ld. Touch. And be each other’s comfort; Let me 

join your hands: unwearied nights, and wishing days 

attend you both; mutual love, lasting health, and circling 
joys, tread round each happy year of your long lives. 

Let secret villany from hence be warn’d; 

Howe’er in private mischiefs are conceiv’d, 

Torture and shame attend their open birth; 

Like vipers in the womb, base treachery lies, 

Still gnawing that, whence hrst it did arise; 

No sooner bom, but the vile parent dies. 

[Exeunt omnes. 


E P I L O G U E 
Spoken by Mrs. Mountford 

Cou’d poets but foresee how plays would take, 
Then they cou’d tell what epilogues to make; 
Whether to thank or blame their audience most: 
But that late knowledge doe»much hazard cost. 
Till dice are thrown, there’s nothing won, nor lost. 
So 'till the tjiief has stoll'n, he caflnot know 
Whether he shall escape the law, or no. 
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But poets run much greater hazards far, 

Than they who stand their trials at the barr; 

The law provides a curb for it’s own fury, 

And sulFers judges to direct the jury. 

But in this court, what dilF’rence does appearl ' 
For every one’s both judge and jury here; 

Nay, and what’s worse, an executioner. 

All have a right and title to some part. 

Each chusing that in which he has most art. 

The dreadful men of learning all confound. 

Unless the fable’s good, and moral sound. 

The vizor-masks, that are in pit and gallery, 
Approve, or damn, the repartee and rallery. 

The lady criticks, who are better read. 

Enquire if characters are nicely bred; 

If the soft things are penn’d and spoke with grace: 
They judge of action too, and time, and place; 

In which we do not doubt but they’re discerning. 
For that’s a kind of assignation learning. 

Beaus judge of dress; the witlings judge of songs; 
The cuckoldom, of ancient right, to cits belongs. 
Thus poor poets, the favour are deny’d, 

Even to make exceptions, when they’re try’d, 

’Tis hard that they must ev'iy one admit; 
Methinks I see some faces in the pit. 

Which must of consequence be foes to wt. 

You who can judge, to sentence may proceed; 

But tho’ he cannot write, let him be freed 
At least from their contempt, who cannot read. 
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To the Right Honourable 

CHARLES 

Earl of 

Dorset and Mtidlesex^ 

Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty’s Household, and Knight of 

the Most Noble Order of the Garter, &c. 

MY LORD, 

A young poet, is liable to the same vanity and indiscretion 
with a young lover; and the great man who smiles upon one, 
and the fine woman who looks kindly upon t’other, are both 
of ’em in danger of having the favour publish'd with the 
first opportunity. 

But there may be a different motive, which will a little 
distinguish the offenders. For tho’ one shou’d have a vanity 
in ruining another’s reputation, yet the other may only have 
an ambition to advance his own. And I beg leave, my Lord, 
that I may plead the latter, both as the cause and excuse of 
this dedication. 

Whoever is king, is also the father of his country; and as 
no body can dispute your Lordship’s monarchy in poetry; 
so all that are concern’d, ought to acknowledge your universal 
patronage: and It is only presuming on the privilege of a 
loyal subject, that I have ventur’d to make this my address 
of thanks, to your Lordship; which at the same time, includes 
a prayer for your protection. 

I am not ignorant of the common form of poetical dedica- 
tions, which are generally made up of panegyricks, where the 
authors endeavour to distinguish their patrons, by the shining 
characters they give them, above other men. But that, 
my Lord, is«not my business at this time, nor is your Lord- 
ship now to be distinguish'd. I am contented with the honour 
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I da my self In this epistle; vyithout the vanity of attempting 
to add to, or explain your Lordship’s character. 

I confess it is not without some strugling, that I behave my- 
self in this case, as I ought: for it is very hard to be pleased 
with a subject, and yet forbear it. But I chuse rather to 
follow Pliny’s precept, than his example, when in his panegy- 
rick to the emperor Trajan, he says, 

Nec minus considerabo quid aures ejus pati possini, 

Quam quid siriutibus debeaiur. 

I hope I may be excus’d the pedantry of a quotation, when 
it is so justly apply’d. Here are some lines in the print, (and 
which your lordship read before this play was acted) that 
were omitted on the stage; and particularly one whole scene 
in the third act, which not only helps the design forward with 
less precipitation, but also heightens the ridiculous character 
of foresight, which indeed seems to be maim’d without it. 
But I found my self in great danger of a long play, and was 
glad to help it where I could. Tho’ not withstanding my 
care, and the kind reception it had from the town; I could 
heartily wish it yet shorter: but the number of different 
characters represented in it, would have been too much 
crowded in less room. 

This reflection on prolixity, (a fault, for whicli scarce any 
one beauty will atone) warns me not to be tedious now, and 
detain your Lordship any longer with the trifles of, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship’s Most 
Obedient and Most 
Humble Servant, 

William Congreve. 
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PROLOGUE 

Spoken at the Opening of the New House 
By Mr. Betterton 

The husbandman in vain renews his toil. 

To cultivate each year a hungry soil; 

And fondly hopes for rich and generous fruit, 

When what should feed the tree, devours the root: 

Th’ unladen boughs, he sees, bode certain dearth. 
Unless transplanted to more kindly earth. 

So, the poor husbands of the stage, who found 
Their labours lost upon ungrateful ground. 

This last and only remedy have prov’d; 

And hope new fruit from ancient stocks remov’d. 

Well may they hope, when you so kindly aid. 

Well plant a soil which you so rich have made. 

As nature gave the world to man’s first age, 

So from your bounty, we receive this stage; 

The freedom man was bom to, you’ve restor’d, ]' 

And to our world, such plenty you afford, 

It seems like Eden, fmitful of its own accord. 

But since in Paradise frail flesh gave way, . 

And when but two were made, both went astray; 
Forbear your wonder, and the fault forgive, 

If in our larger family we grieve 
One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 

We who remain, would gratefully repay 
What our endeavours can, and bring, this day, ■ 

The first-fruit offering, of a viigin play. 

We hope there’s something that may please each taste, 
And tho’ of homely fare we make the feast. 

Yet you will find variety at least. 

There’s humour, which for chearful friends we got. 
And for the thinking party there’s a plot. 

We’ve someJthing too, to gratifie HI nature, 

(If there be any here) and that is satire. 
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Thd’ satire scarce dares grin, ’tis grown so mild 
Or only shews its teeth, as if it smil'd. 

As asses thistles, poets mumble wit, 

And dare not bite, for fear of being bit. 

They hold their pens, as swords are held by fools. 
And are afraid to use their own edge-tools. 

Since the Plain-Dealer's scenes of manly rage, 
Not one has dar’d to lash this crying age. 

This time, the poet owns the bold essay. 

Yet hopes there’s no ill-manners in his play: 

And he declares by me, he has design’d 
Affront to none, but frankly speaks his mind. 

And shou'd th’ensuing scenes not chance to hit. 
He offers but this one excuse, ’twas writ 
Before your late encouragement of wit. 
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Dramatis Personae 

MEN 


Sir Sampson Legend, father to VAtnNTiNE and 
BfN) 

Valentine, fallen under his father’s displeasure 
by his expensive way of living, in love with 
Angelica, 

Scandal, his friend, a free speaker. 

Tattle, a half-witted beau, vain of his amours, yet 
valuing himself for secresie, 

Ben, Sir Sampson’s younger son, half home bred, 
and half sea bred, design’d to many Miss 
Prwb, 

Foresioht, an illiterate old fellow, peevish and 
positive, superstitious, and pretending to un- 
derstand astrology, palmistry, phisiognomy, 
omens, dreams, i^c. Uncle to Angelica, 
Jeremy, servant to Valentine, 

Trapland, a scrivener, 

Buckram, a lawyer. 


Mr. VndtrhUl, 

Mr Betterton, 

Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Dogget. 


Mr. Sanjord. 

Mr. Bowen. 
Mr. Tnffiuisy 
Mr. Freeman, 


WOMEN 


Angelica, niece to Foresight, of a considerable 
fortune in her own hands, 

Mrs. Foresight, second wife to Foresight, 

Mrs Frail, sister to Mrs. Foresight, a woman 
of the town, 

Miss Frue, daughter to Foresight by a former 
wife, a silly awkward countcy giii. 

Nurse to Miss Pme 
Jenny, 


J Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Mrs Bowman. 
Mrs. Barry, 

Mrs, Ayliff. 

Mrs. Leigh. 

Mrs. Lawson. 


A Steward, OsyIcbrs, Sailers, and several Servants 
The SCENE in London 
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ACT I 
SCENE I 

Valentine in his chamber reading. Jeremy waiting 
Several hooks upon the table 

Val. Jeremy. 

Jere. Sir, 

Val. Here, take away; I’ll walk a turn, and digest what 
I have read 

Jere. You’ll grow devilish fat upon this paper diet. 

[Aside, and taking away the books. 

Val. And d’ye hear, go you to bieakfast ^There’s a 

page doubled down in Epictetus, that is a feast for an em- 
peror. 

Jere. Was Epictetus a real cook, or did he only write 
receipts f 

Val. Eead, read, sin ah, and refine your appetite; learn 
to live upon instruction; feast your mind, and mortifie your 
flesh; read, and take your nourishment in at your eyes; shut 
up your mouth, and chew the cud of understanding. So 
Epictetus advises. 

Jere. O Lord! I have heard much of him, when I 
waited upon a gentleman at Cambridge: pray what was that 
Epictetus? 

Val. a very rich man, — ^not worth a groat. 

Jere. Humph, and so he has made a very fine feast, 
where there is noting to be eaten, 

Val. Yes. 

Jere. Sir, you're a gentlemah, and probably understand 
this fine feeding; but if you please, I had rather be at board- 
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wagCs. Does your Epictetus, or your Seneca here, or any of 
these poor rich rogues, teach you how to pay your debts 
without mony? Will they shut up the mouths of your 
creditors? Will Plato be for you? Or Diogenes, because 
he understands confinement, and liv’d in a tub, go to prison 
for you? ’Slife, sir, what do you mean, to mew your self 
up here with three or four musty books, in commendation 
of starving and poverty? 

Val. Why, sirrah, I have no mony, you know it; and 
therefore resolve to rail at all that have: and in that I but 
follow the examples of the wisest and wittiest men in all 
ages; these poets and philosophers whom you naturally hate, 
for just such another reason; because they abound in sense, 
and you are a fool. 

Jere. Ay, sir, I am a fool, I know it: and yet, Heav’n 

help me, I’m poor enough to be a wit but I was always a 

fool, when I told you what your expenses would bring you to; 
your coaches and your liveries; your treats and your balls; 
your being in love with a lady, that did not care a farthing 
for you in your prosperity; and keeping company with wits, 
that car'd for nothing but your prosperity; and now when you 
are poor, hate you as much as they do one another. 

Val. Well; and now I am poor, I have an opportunity to 
j be reveng’d on them all; I’ll pursue Angelica with more love 
r than ever, and appear more notoriously her admirer in this 
restraint, than when I openly rival’d the rich fops, that made 
court to her; so shall my poverty be a mortification to her 
pride, and perhaps, make her compassionate the love, which 
has principally reduc’d me to this lowness of fortune. And 
for the wits. I’m sure I am in a condition to be even with 
them’-' — ■ 

Jere. Nay, your condition is pretty even with theirs, 
that's the truth on’t. 

Val. I’ll take some of their trade out of their hands. 

, Jbre. Now heav’n of mercy Continue the tax upon paper; 
you don’t mean to write! 

VAl. Yes, I do; I’ll write a play. ' 

Hem I 'Sir, if you please to give me a small 
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certificate of three lines only to certifie those whom it piay 

concern; that the bearer hereof, Jeremy Fetch by name, has 
for the space of sev’n years truly and faithfully serv’d Valen- 
tine Legend, Esq; and that he is not now turn’d away for any 
misdemeanour; but does voluntarily dismiss his master from 
any future authority over him — 

Val. No, sirrah, you shall live with me still. 

Jere. Sir, it’s impossible — I may die with you, starve 
with you, or be damn’d with your works: but to live, even 
three days, the life of a play, I no more expect it, than to be 
canoniz’d for a muse, after my decease. 

Val. You are witty, you rogue, I shall want your help; 

I’ll have you learn to make couplets, to tag the ends of 

acts: d’ye hear, get the maids to crambo in an evening, and 
learn the knack of rhiming, you may arrive at the height 
of a song, sent by an unknown hand, or a chocolate-house 
lampoon. 

Jere. But sir, is this the way to recover your father’s 
favour? Why Sir Sampson will be irreconcilable. If your 
younger brother shou’d come from sea, he’d never look upon 
you again. You’re undone, sir; you’re ruin’d; you won’t 

have a friend left in the world, if you turn poet. Ah pox 

confound that Will’s ColFee-House, it has ruin’d more young 
men than the Royal Oak lottery — nothing thrives that 
belongs to’t. Tlie man of the house would have been an 
alderman by this time with half the trade, if he had set up 

in the city for my part, I never sit at the door, that I 

don’t get double the stomach that I do at a horse race. The 
air upon Bandstead-Downs is nothing to it for a whetter; yet 
I never see it, but the spirit of famine appears to me, some- 
times like a decay’d porter, worn out with pimping, and carry- 
ing billet doux and songs; not like other porters for hire, but 
for the jests sake. Now like a thin chairman, melted down to 
half his proportion, with carrying a poet upon tick, to visit 
some great fortune; and his fare to be paid him like the wages 
of sin, either at the day of marriage, or the day of death. 

Val. Very well, sir; can you'proceed? 

Jere. Sometimes like a bilk’d bookseller, with a meagre 
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terrify’d countenance, that looks as if he had written for 
himself, or were resolv’d to turn author, and bring the rest 
of his brethren into the same condition. And lastly, in the 
form of a worn-out punk, with verses in her hand, which her 
vanity had prefer’d to settlements, without a whole tatter to 
her tail, but as ragged as one of the muses; or as if she were 
carrying her linnen to the paper-mill, to be converted into 
folio books, of warning to all young maids, not to prefer 
poetry to good sense; or lying in the arms of a needy wit, be- 
fore the embraces of a wealthy fool. 


SCENE II 

Valentine, Scandal, Jeremy 

Scan. What, Jeremy holding forth? 

Val. The rogue has (with all the wit he could muster 
up) been declaiming against wit. 

Scan. Ay? Why then I’m afraid Jeremy has wit: for 
where-ever it is, it’s always contriving its own ruin. 

Jere. Why so I have been telling my master, sir: Mr. 
Scandal, for HeaVns sake, sir, try if you can disswade him 
from turning poet. 

Scan. Poet! He shall turn soldier first, and rather de- 
pend upon the out-side of his head, than the lining. Why, 
what the devil has not your poverty made you enemies 
enough ? Must you needs shew your wit to get more ? 

Jere. Ay, more indeed: for who cares for any body that 
has more wit than himself? 

Scan. Jeremy speaks like an oracle. Don’t you see how 
worthless great men, and dull rich rogues, avoid a witty man 
of small fortune? \^y, he looks like a writ of enquiry into 
their titles and estates; and seems commission’d by heaven to 
aesbe the better half. 

Val. Therefore I would raS in my wtitings,and be re- 
veng’d. 

Scan, Rail? At whom? the whole world Impotent 
nnd vainl Who would die a martyr to sense in a country 
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where the religion is folly? Younmay stand at bay for a 
while; but when the full cry is against you, you shan’t have 
fair play for your life. If you can’t be fairly run down by 
the hounds, you will be treacherously shot by the hunts- 
men. — No, turn pimp, flatterer, quack, lawyer, parson, be 
chaplain to an atheist, or stallion to an old woman, any thing 
but poet; a modern poet is worse, more servile, timorous, 
and fawning, than any I have nam’d: without you could 
retrieve the ancient honours of the name, recall the stage of 
Athens, and be allow’d the force of open honest satire. 

Val. You are as inveterate against our poets, as if your 

character had been lately expos’d upon the stage. ^Nay, I 

am not violently bent upon the trade. [0?te knocks.] 

Jeremy, see who’s there, [jerc. goes to the door.] But tell me 

what you would have me do? Wliat do the world say of 

me, and my forc’d confinement? 

Scan, The world behaves it self, as it uses to do on such 
occasions; some pity you, and condemn your father: others 
excuse him, and blame you; only the ladies are merciful, and 
wish you well: since love and pleasurable expence, have 
been your greatest faults. 

Val. How now? 

Jere. Nothing new, sir; I have dispatch’d some half a 
dozen duns with as much dexterity, as a hungry judge does 
causes at dinner-time. 

Val. What answer have you giv’n ’em ? 

Scan. Patience, I suppose, the old receipt. 

Jere, No, faith sir; I have put ’em off so long with 
patience and forbearance, and other fair words; that I was 
forc’d now to tell ’em in plain downright English- 

Val. What? 

Jere. That they should be paid. 

Val. When ? 

Jere. To morrow. 

Val. And how the devil do you mean to keep your word f 

Jere, Keep it? Not at all; it has been so very much 
stretch’d, that I reckon it will break of course by to morrow, 
and no body be surpriz’d at the matter- — [Knockim.X — 
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Agaiifl Sir, if you don’t .like my negotiation, will you be 
pleas’d to answer these your self. 

Val. See who they are. 

SCENE III 
Valentine, Scandal 

Val. By this. Scandal, you may see what it is to be 
great; secretaries of state, presidents of the council, and 
generals of an army lead just such a life as I do; have just 
such crowds of visitants in a morning, all soliciting of past 
promises; which are but a civiller sort of duns, that lay 
claim to voluntary debts. 

Scan. And you, like a true great man, having engaged 
their attendance, and promis’d more than ever you intended 
to perform; are more perplex’d to find evasions, than you 
would be to Invent the honest means of keeping your word, 
and gratifying your creditors. 

Val. Scandal, learn to spare your friends, and do not 
provoke your enemies; this liberty of your tongue, will one 
day bring a confinement on your body, my friend. 

SCENE IV 

Valentine, Scandal, Jeremy 

Jere. O sir, there’s Trapland the scrivener, with two 
suspicious fellows like lawful pads, that would knock a 
man down with pocket-tipstaves, — ^And there’s your father’s 
steward, and the nurse with one of your children fiom 
Twitnam. 

Val, Pox on her, cou’d she find no other time to fling my 
sins in my face; here, give her this, [Gives mony.\ and bid 
her trouble me no more; a thoughtless two handed whore, 
she knows my condition well enough, and might have over- 
laid the child a fortnight ago, if she had had any forecast in 
her. 

Scan, What, is it bounrang Margery, with tf,y godson? 

JerB^ Yes, sir. 
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Scan. My blessing to the boy, with this token [Gives 
many.] of my love. And d’ye hear, bid Margery put more 
flocks in her bed, shift twice a week, and not work so hard, 

that she may not smell so vigorously. 1 shall take the 

air shortly. 

Val. Scandal, don’t spoil my boy’s milk: Bid Trap- 

land come in. If I can give that Cerberus a sop, I shall be 
at rest for one day. 

SCENE V 

Valentine, Scandal, Trapland, Jeremy 

Val. 0 Mr. Trapland! my old friend! Welcome. 
Jeremy, a chair quickly: a bottle of sack and a toast — fly — a 
chair first. 

Trap. A good morning to you Mr. Valentine, and to you 
Mr. Scandal. 

Scan. The morning’s a very good morning, if you don’t 
spoil it. 

Val. Come sit you down, you know his way. 

Trap. [Stir.] There is a debt, Mr. Valentine, of 1500/. of 
pretty long standing 

Val. I cannot talk about business with a thirsty palate. — 
— Sirrah, the sack. 

Trap. And I desire to know what course you have taken 
for the payment? 

Val. Faith and troth, I am heartily glad to see you, 

my service to you, — fill, fill, to honest Mr. Trapland, fuller. 

Trap. Hold, sweet-heart. ^This is not to our business: 

^my service to you Mr. Scandal — [Drinks ] — have for- 

bom as long — 

Val. T’other glass, and then we’ll talk. Fill, Jeremy. 

Trap. No more, in truth. — have forborn, I say — 

Val. Sirrah, fill when I bid you.- ^And how does your 

handsome daughter? Come, a good husband to her. 

• [Drinks. 

..m Trap. Jhank you have been out of this mony 

Val. Drink first. Scandal, w^hy do you not drink? 

[They drink. 
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TrA-P. And in short, I can be put off no longer. 

Val. I was much oblig’d to you for your supply; it did 
me signal service in my necessity. But you delight in doing 
good.— Scandal, drink to me, my friend Trapland’s health. 
An honester man lives not, nor one more ready to serve his 
fiiend in distress; tho’ I say it to his face. Come, fill each 
man his glass. 

Scan. What, I know Trapland has been a whoremaster, 
and loves a wench still. You never knew a whoremaster, 
that was not an honest fellow. 

Trap. Fie, Mr. Scandal, you never knew 

Scan. What don’t I know? 1 know the buxom black 

widow in the Poultry 800/. a year jointure, and 20000?. 

in mony. Ahah I Old Trap. 

Val. Say you so, i’faith: come, we’ll remember the 
widow: I know whereabouts you are; come, to the widow — 

Trap. No more indeed. 

Val. What, the widow’s health; give it him — off with it: 

[They drink. 

a lovely girl, i’faith, black sparkling eyes, soft pouting ruby- 
lips? better sealing there, than a bond for a million, hah I 

Trap, No, no, there’s no such thing, we’d better mind 
our business — ^You’re a wag. 

Val. No faith, we’ll mind the widow’s business, fill 
again — pretty round heaving breasts, — a Barbary shape, and 
a jut with her bum, would stir an Anchoret: and the prettiest 
footl Oh if a man could but fasten his eyes to her feet, as 
they steal in and out, and play at Bo-peep under her petti- 
coats, ah! Mr. Trapland? 

Trap. Verily, give me a glass, — ^you’re a wag, and 

here’s to the widow, {Drinks. 

Scan. He begins to chuckle;- ply him close, or he’ll 

relapse into a dun. 

SCENE VI 
[To diem] (Officer 

Offi. By your leave, graitlemen, — —Mr. Trapland, If 
we must do nur office, tell us. — ^We have half a dozen gentle- 

r-- Wr ^ 
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men to arrest In Pall-Mall and Obvent-Garden; and it we 
don’t make haste, the chairmen will be abroad, and block up 
the chocolate-houses, and then our labour’s lost. 

Trap. Udso that’s true, Mr. Valentine I love mirth, but 
business must be done, are you ready to 

Jere. Sir, your father’s steward says he comes to make 
proposals concerning your debts. 

Val. Bid him come in: Mr. Trapland, send away your 
officer, you shall have an answer presently. 

Trap. Mr. Snap stay within call. 

SCENE VII 

Valentine, Scandal, Trapland, Jeremy, Steward who 
whispers Valentine 

Scan. Here’s a dog now, a traitor in his wine, sirrah 
refund the sack: Jeremy fetch him some warm water, or 
I’ll rip up his stomach, and go the shortest way to his con- 
science. 

Trap. Mr. Scandal, you are uncivil; I did not value your 
sack; but you cannot expect it again, when I have drunk it. 

Scan. And how do you expect to have your raony again, 
when a gentleman has spent itf 

Val. You need say no more, I understand the conditions; 
they are very hard, but my necessity is very pressing: I 
agree to ’em. Take Mr. Trapland with you, and let him draw 
the writing — ^Mr. Trapland, you know this man, he shall 
satishe you. 

Trap. Sincerely, I am loth to be thus pressing, but my 
necessity — 

Val. No apology, good Mr. Scrivener, you shall be paid. 

Trap. I hope you forgive me, my business requires — • 

SCENE VIII 
Valentine, Scandal 

Scan. lie begs pardon like a*hangman at an execution. 

Val. But I have got a reprieve. 
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SesvN. I am surpriz’d ; what does your father relent ? 

Val. No; he has sent me the hardest conditions in the 
world: you have heard of a booby-brother of mine, that 
was sent to sea three years ago? This biother, my father 
hears is landed; whereupon he very affectionately sends me 
word; if I will make a deed of conveyance of my right to his 
estate after his death, to my younger brother, he will im- 
mediately furnish me with four thousand pound to pay my 
debts, and make my fortune. This was once propos’d before, 
and I refus’d it; but the present impatience of my creditors 
1 for their mony, and my own impatience of confinement, and 
'absence from Angelica, force me to consent. 

Scan. A veiy desperate demonstration of your love to 
Angelica: and I think she has never given you any assurance 
of hers. 

Val. You know her temper; she never gave me any great 
reason either for hope or despair. 

Scan. Women of her airy temper, as they seldom think 
before they act, so they rarely give us any light to guess at 
what they mean: but you have little reason to believe that a 
woman of this age, who has had an indifference for you In 
your prosperity, will fall in love with your ill fortune; be- 
sides, Angelica has a great fortune of her own; and great 
fortunes either expect another great fortune, or a fool. 

SCENE IX 
[To them ] Jeremy 

Jere. More misfortunes, sir. 

Vae. What, another dun? 

Jere- No, sir, but Mr. Tattle Is come to wait upon you. 

Vae. Well, I can't help it, — ^you must bring him up; he 
'mows I don’t go abroad; 

SCE^^ X 
Valentine, Scandal 

Scan, Pox on him, I’ll 6e gone. 

yAE. No, prithee stay; Tattle and you should never be 
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asunder; you are light and shadow, and shew one ano'ther; 
he IS perfectly thy reverse both in humour and understanding; 
and as you set up for defamation, he is j. piender of reputa-' 
lions. — 

Scan. A mender of reputations! ay, just as he is a keeper 
of secrets, another virtue that he sets up for in the same man- 
ner. For the rogue will speak aloud in the posture of a 
whisper; and deny a woman’s name, while he gives you the 
marks of her person: he will forswear receiving a letter from 
her, and at the same time, shew you her hand in the super- 
scription: and yet perhaps he has counterfeited the hand too, 
and sworn to a truth; but he hopes not to be believ’d; and 
refuses the reputation of a lady’s favour, as a doctor says, 
no, to a bishoprick, only that it may be granted him. — In 
short, he is a publick professor of secresie, and makes pro- 
clamation that he holds private intelligence ^he’s here. 


SCENE XI 

[To them] Tattle 

Tatt. Valentine good morrow, Scandal I am yours, 

That is, when you speak well of me. 

Scan. That is, when I am yours; for while I am my own, 
or any bod3^s else, that will never happen. 

Tatt. How inhuman! 

Val. Why Tattle, you need not be much concern’d at 
anything that he says; for to converse with Scandal, is to 
play at Losing Loadum; you must lose a good name to him, 
before you can win it for your self. 

Tatt. But how barbarous that is, and how unfortunate 
for him, that the world shall thin^|Jie better of any person 

for his calumniation! thanfclflav’n, it^ always been 

a part of my character, t(y|||l|#ihe repumions of others 
very tenderly indeed. 

-.Bcan. 4y> rotten reputations as you have to deal 
with, are to be handl’d tenderly Indeed. 

Tatt. Nay, but why rotten ? Why should you say rotten. 
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when you know not the persons of whom you speak? How 
cruel that is ? 

Scan. Not know ’em ? Why, thou never hadst to do with 
any body that did not stink to all the town. 

Tatt. Ha, ha, ha; nay, now you make a jest of it indeed. 
For there is nothing more known, than that no body knows 
any thing of that natuie of me: as I hope to be nav’d, Valen- 
tine, I never expos’d a woman, since I knew what; woman was. 

Val. And yet you have convers’d with several. 

Tatt. To be free with you, I have — I don’t care if I own 

that Nay more (I’m going to say a bold word now) I 

never could meddle with a woman, that had to do with any 
body else. 

Scan. Howl 

Val. Nay faith. I’m apt to believe him except her 

husband. Tattle. 

Tatt. Oh that 

Scan. What think you of that noble commoner, Mrs. 
Drab? 

Tatt. Pooh, I know Madam Drab has made her brags 
in three or four places, that I said this and that, and writ to 

her, and did I know not what but, upon my reputation, 

she did me wrong ^well, well, that was malice but I 

know the bottom of it. She was brib’d to that by one we 
all know — a man too. Only to bring me into disgrace with a 
certain woman of quality — 

Scan. Whom we all know. 

Tatt. No matter for that — ^yes, yes, every body knows — 

no doubt on’t, every body knows my seci-ets but I soon 

satisfy’d the lady of my innocence; for I told her madam, 

says I, there are some persons, who make it their business to 
tell stories, and say this and that of one and t’other, and 
every thing in the world'hand, says I, if your grace — 

Scan. Gra«fSl h 

Tatt* Q Tord, what ha^wl^d ? My unlucky tongue! 

Vai*. Ha, ha, ha. 

Scan. Why, Tattle, thcfU hast more impudence than oiie 
can in reason ekpect; I shall have an esteem for thee, well. 
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and ha, ha, ha, well, go on, and what did you say to her 
grace? 

Val. I confess this is something extraordinary. 

Tatt. Not a woid, as I hope to be sav’d; an errant 
lapsus linguae — come, let’s talk of something else, 

Val. Well, but how did you acquit your self? 

Tatt. Pooh, pooh, nothing at all, I only rally’d with 
you — a woman of ordinary rank was a little jealous of me, and 

I told her something or other, faith 1 know not what 

Come, let’s talk of something else. [Hums a song. 

Scan. Hang him, let him alone, he has a mind we should 
enquire. 

Tatt. Valentine, I supp’d last night with your mistress, 
and her uncle old Foresight: I think your father lies at 
Foresight’s. 

Val. Yes. 

Tatt, Upon my soul Angelica’s a fine woman — and so 
is Mrs. Foresight, and her sister Mrs. Frail. 

Scan. Yes, Mrs, Frail is a very fine woman, we all know \ ■ 
her. 

Tatt. Oh that is not fair. 

Scan. What? 

Tatt. To tell. 

Scan. To tell what? Why, what do you know of Mrs. 
Frail? 

Tatt. Who I ? Upon honour I don’t know whether she 
be man or woman; but by the smoothness of her chin, and 
roundness of her hips. 

Scan. Nol 

Tatt. No. 

Scan. She says otherwise. 

Tatt. Impossible! 

Scan. Yes faith. Ask Valentine else. 

Tatt. Why then, as I hope to be sav’d, I believe a woman 
only obliges a man to secresi#, that she may have the pleasure 
-of t elling her self. 

"Scan, No doubt on't. Well, But has she done you wrong, 
or no ? You have had her? Ha? 
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T>tt, Tho’ I have more honour than to tell first; I have 
more manners than to contradict what a lady has declar’d. 

Scan. Well, you own it? 

Tatt. I am strangely surpriz’d I Yes, yes, I can’t deny’ t, 
if she taxes me with it. 

Scan. She’ll be here by and by, she sees Valentine every 
morning. 

Tatt. Howl 

Val. She does me the favour 1 mean of a visit some- 

times. I did not think she had granted more to any body. 

Scan. Nor I faith but Tattle does not use to bely a 

lady; it is contrary to his character how one may be 

deceiv’d in a woman, Valentine? 

Tatt. Nay, what do you mean, gentlemen ? 

Scan. I’m resolv’d I’ll ask her. 

Tatt. 0 barbarous! Why did you not tell me 

Scan. No, you told us. 

Tatt. And bid me ask Valentine? 

Val. What did I say? I hope you won’t bring me to 
confess an answer, when you never ask’d me the question? 

Tatt. But, gentlemen, this is the most inhuman pro- 
ceeding — 

Val. Nay, if you have known Scandal thus long, and 
cannot avoid such a palpable decoy as this was; the ladies 
have a fine time, whose reputations are in your keeping. 

SCENE XII 

[To thern \ Jeremy 

Jere. Sir, Mrs. Frail has sent to know if you ate stirring. 

Val, Shew her up when she comes. 

SCENE XIII 

Valentine, Scandal, Tattle 

Tatt. I'll be gone, 

Val.. You’ll meet her. ' 

Tatt. Is there not a back way? 
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Val. If there were, you have. more discretion, thsJn to 
give Scandal such an advantage; why, your running away 
will prove all that he can tell her. 

Tatt. Scandal, you will not be so ungenerous O, 

I shall lose my reputation of secresie for ever 1 shall never 

be receiv’d but upon publick days; and my visits will never 
be admitted beyond a drawing-room: I shall never see a^j^ 
bed-chamber again, never be lock’d in a closet, nor run behind j ( 
a screen, or under a table; never be distinguish’d among the I 

waiting-women by the name of trusty Mr. Tattle more 

You will not be so cruel. 

Val. Scandal, have pity on him; he’ll yield to any con- 
ditions. 

Tatt. Any, any terms. 

Scan. Come then, sacrifice half a dozen women of good 

reputation to me presently come, where are you familiar? 

and see that they are women of quality too, the first 

quality — 

Tatt. 'Tis very hard ^Won't a baronet's lady pass? 

Scan. No, nothing under a right honourable. 

Tatt. O inhuman! You don’t expect their names. 

Scan. No, their titles shall serve. 

Tatt. Alas, that’s the same thing: pray spare me their It 
titles; I’ll describe their persons. 

Scan. Well, begin then: but take notice, if you are so 
ill a painter, that I cannot know the person by your picture 
of her, you must be condemn’d, like other bad painters, to 
write the name at the bottom. 

Tatt. Well, first then 

SCENE XIV 
{To them] Mrs. Frail 

Tatt. 0 unfortunatel she’s come already; will you have 
patience ’till another time— < — I’ll double the numbef. 

^ Scan. Well, on that condition — take heed you don’t 
fail me. 

Mrs. Frail. I shall get a fine reputation, by coming to 
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see fellows in a mornings Scandal, you devil, are you here 
too? Oh Mr. Tattle, every thing is safe with you, we know. 

Scan. Tattle. 

Tatt. Mum O madam, you do me too much honour. 

Val. Well Lady Galloper, how does Angelica? 

Mrs. Frail. Angelica? Manners! 

Val. What, you will allow an absent lover 

Mrs. Frail. No, I’ll allow a lover present with his mis- 
tress to be particular — but otherwise I think his passion 
ought to give place to his manners. 

Val. But what if he has more passion than manners? 

Mrs. Frail. Then let him marry and reform. 

Val. Marriage indeed may qualifie the fury of his passion, 
but it very rarely mends a man’s manners. 

Mrs. Frail. You are the most mistaken in the world; 
there is no creature perfectly civil, but a husband. For in a 
little time he grows only rude to his wife, and that is the 
highest good breeding, for it begets his civility to other people. 
Well, I’ll tell you news; but I suppose you hear your brother 
Benjamin is landed. And my brother Foiesight’s daughter 

is come out of the country 1 assure you, there’s a match 

talk’d of by the old people — \^ell, if he be but as great a 
sea-beast, as she is a land-monster, we shall have a most 
amphibious breed — VThe progeny will be all otters: he has 
been bred at sea, and she has never been out of the country. 

Val. Pox take ’em, their conjunction bodes me no good, 
I’m sure. 

Mrs. Frail. Now you talk of conjunction, my brother 
Foresight has cast both their nativities, and prognosticates 
an admiral and an eminent justice of the peace to be the issue- 
male of their two bodies; ’tis the most superstitious old fool! 
He would have perswaded me, that this was an unlucky day, 
and wou’d not let me come abroad: but I invented a dream, 
an4 sent him to Artimedocus for interpretation, and so stole 
out to see you. Well, and what will you give me now ? Come, 
I must have something. 

Val. Step into the nexfroom and I’ll give you sotne^ 

thing. , 
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Scan. Ay, we’ll all give you sorhething. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, what will you all give me? 

Val. Mine’s a secret. 

Mrs. Frail. I thought you would give me something; 
that would be a trouble to you to keep. 

Val. And Scandal shall give you a good name. 

Mrs. Frail. That's more than he has for himself. And 
what will you give me, Mr. Tattle? 

Tatt. I ? My soul, madam. 

Mrs. Frail. Pooh, no I thank you, I have enough to 
do to take care of my own. Well; but I’ll come and see you 
one of these mornings : I hear you have a great many pictures. 

Tatt. I have a pretty good collection at your service, 
some originals. 

Scan, Hang him, he has nothing but the Seasons and the 
Twelve Cassars, paultry copies; and the Five Senses, as ill 
represented as they are in himself; and he himself is the only 
original you will see there. 

Mrs. Frail. Ay, but I hear he has a closet of beau- 
ties. 

Scan. Yes, all that have done him favours, if you will j 
believe him. 

Mrs. Frail. Ay, let me see those, Mr. Tattle. 

Tatt. Oh madam, those are sacred to love and contem- 
plation. No man but the painter and my self was ever blest 
with the sight. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, but a woman 

Tatt. Nor woman, ’till she consented to have her picture 
there too ^for then she’s oblig’d to keep the secret. 

Scan. No, no; come to me if you’d see pictures. 

Mrs. Frail. You ? 

Scan. Yes Faith, I can shew you your own picture, and 
most of your acquaintance to the life, and as like as at Knel- 
ler's. 

Mrs. Frail. O l)dng creature — ^Valentme, does not he 
can’t believe a word he,says. 

Val. No indeed, he speaks truth now: for as Tattle has 
pictures of all that have granted him favours, he ha^tlje 
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pictQres of all that have refus’d him: if satiies, descriptions, 
characters, and lampoons are pictures. 

Scan. Yes, mine are most in black and white. — ^And 
yet there are some set out in their true colours, both men and 
women. I can shew you pride, folly, affection, wantonness, 
inconstancy, covetousness, dissimulation, malice and igno- 
rance, all in one piece. Then I can shew you lying, foppery, 
vanity, cowardice, bragging, lechery, impotence and ugliness 
in another piece, and yet one of these is a celebrated beauty, 
and t’other a profest beau. I have paintings too, some 
pleasant enough. 

Mrs. Frail. Come, let’s hear ’em. 

Scan. Why, I have a beau in a Bagnio, cupping for a 
complexion, and sweating for a shape. 

Mrs. Frail. So. 

Scan. Then I have a lady burning brandy in a cellar with 
a hackney coachman. 

Mrs. Frail. O devil I Well, but that story is not tme. 

Scan. I have some hierogiyphicks too; I have a lawyer 
with a hundred hands, two heads, and but one face; a divine 
with two faces, and one head; and 1 have a soldier with his 
brains in his belly, and his heart where his head should be. 

Mrs. Frail. And no head? 

Scan. No head. 

Mrs. Frail. Pooh, this is all invention. Have you 
ne’er a poet? 

Scan. Yes, I have a poet weighing words, and selling 
praise for praise, and a critick picking his pocket. I have 
another large piece too, representing a school; where there 
are huge proportion’d criticks, with long wiggs, lac’d coats, 
Steinkirk cravats, and terrible faces; with cat-calls in their 
hands, and hom-books about their necks. I have many more 
of this kind, very well painted, as you shall see. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, I’ll come, if it be but to disprove 
you. 
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SCENE XV 
[To them] Jeremy 

Jere. Sir, heie’s the steward again from your father. 

Val. ril come to him ^will you give me leave, I’ll 

wait on you again presently. 

Mrs, Frail. No, I'll be gone. Come, who squires me to 
the Exchange, I must call my sister Foresight there f 

Scan. I will: I have a mind to your sister. 

Mrs. Frail. Civil! 

Tatt. I will; because I have a tendre for your Ladyship. 

Mrs, Frail, That’s somewhat the better reason, to 
my opinion. 

Scan. Well, if Tattle entertains you, I have the better 
opportunity to engage your sister. 

Val. Tell Angelica, I am about making hard conditions 
to come abroad, and be at liberty to see her. 

Scan. I’ll give an account of you, and your proceedings. 
If indiscretion be a sign of love, you are the most a lover of 
any body that I know: you fancy that parting with your 

estate, will help you to your mistress in my mind he is 

a thoughtless adventurer. 

Who hopes to purchase wealth, by selling land; 

Or win a mistress, with a losing hand. 

[End of the First Act.] 


ACT II 

SCENE I, A room in Foresight’s house 
Foresight and Servant 

Fore, Hey day 1 What, -are all the women of my family 
abroad ? Is not my wife come home f Nor my sister, nor my 
dau|Rterf 
Serv. No, sir. 
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Fore. Mercy on us, what can be the meaning of it ? Sure 
the moon is in all her fortitudes; is my neice Angelica at 
home? 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Fore. I believe you lie, sir. 

Serv. Sir? 

Fore. I say you He, sir. It is impossible that any thing 
should be as I wou’d have it; for I was born, sir, when the 
Crab was ascending, and all my affairs go backward. 

Serv. I can’t tell indeed, sir. 

Fore. No, I know you can’t, sir: but I can tell, and 
foretell, sir. ’ 

SCENE II 
[To theni\ Nurse 

Fore. Nurse, where’s your young mistress? 

Nurse. Wee’st heart, I know not, they’re none of ’em 
come home yet: poor child, I warrant she’s fond o* seeing the 
town — many, pray Heav’n they ha* given her any dinner — 
good lack-a-day, ha, ha, ha, O strange; I’ll vow and swear 
now, ha, ha, ha, marry and did you ever see the like! 

Fore. 'V^y how now, what’s the matter? 

Nurse. Pray Heav’n send your worship good luck, 
marry and amen with all my heart, for you have put on one 
stocking with the wrong side outward. 

Fore. Ha, ho^ Faith and troth I’m glad of it, and so 
I have, that may be good luck in troth, in troth it may, very 
good luck; nay I have had some omens: I got out of bed 
backwards too this morning, without premeditation; pretty 
good that too; but then I stumbled coming down stairs, and 
met a weasel; bad omens those: some bad, some good, our 
lives are checquer’d: mirth and sorrow, want and plenty, 

night and day, make up our time but in troth I am 

pleas’d at my stocking; very well pleas’d at my stocking 

Oh here’s my neice 1 Sirrah,- go tell Sir Sampson Legend 

I’ll wait on him if he’s at leisure, ^tis now three a cloc^a, 

vesry good hour for business. Mercury governr’^s 

hour^ 
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SCENE III 
Angelica, Foresight, Nurse 

Ang. Is it not a good hour for pleasure too. Unclef pray 
lend me your coach, mine’s out of order. 

Fore. What, wou’d you be gadding too ? Sure all females 
are mad to day — ^it is of evil portent, and bodes mischief to 

the master of a family 1 remember an old prophesie 

written by Messahalah the Arabian, and thus translated by a 
reverend Buckinghamshire bard. 

When housewifes all the house forsake, 

And leave good man to brew and bake, 

Withouten guile, then be it said, 

That house doth stond upon its head; 

And when the head is set in grond, 

Ne marl, if it be fruitful fond. 

Fruitful, the head fruitful, that bodes horns; the fruit of the 

head is horns dear neice, stay at home for by the head 

of the house is meant the husband; the prophecy needs no 
explanation. 

Ang. Well, but I can neither make you a cuckold, uncle, 
by going abroad; nor secure you from being one, by staying 
at home. 

Fore. Yes, yes; while there’s one woman left, the proph-> 
ecy is not in full force. 

Ang. But my inclinations are in force; I have a mind to 
go abroad; and if you won’t lend me your coach, I’ll take a 
hackney, or a chair, and leave you to erect a scheme, and 
find who's in conjunction with your wife. Why don’t you ■ 
keep her at home, if you’re jealous of her when she’s abioad ? 
You know my aunt Is a little retrograde (as you call it) in her 
nature. Uncle, I’m afraid you are not lord of the ascendant, 
ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. Well, jill-flirt, you are very pert and always 

4 ddiculing th;it celestial science. 

Nay uncle, don’t be angry If you are, I'll reap 

up all your false prophecies, ridiculous dreams, and idle 
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divfiiations. I’ll swear ]?ou are a nusance to the neighbour- 
hood what a bustle did you keep against the last invisible 

eclipse, laying in provision as ’twere for a siege? What a 
world of fire and candle, matches and tinderboxes did you 
purchase! One would have thought we were ever after to 
live under ground, or at least making a voyage to Greenland, 
to inhabit there all the dark season. 

Fore. Why, you malapert slut 

Ang. Will you lend me your coach, or I’ll go on 

nay, I’ll declare how you prophecy’d popery was coming, 
only because the butler had mis-laid some of the apostle 
I spoons, and thought they were lost. Away went religion and 

spoonmeat together ^indeed, uncle, I’ll indite you for 

a wizard. 

Fore. How hussy 1 was there ever such a provoking minx ? 
Nurse. 0 merciful father, how she talks! 

Ang. Yes, I can make oath of your unlawful midnight 

practices; you and the old nurse there 

Nurse. Marry Heav’n defend 1 at midnight practices 

O Lord, what’s here to do ? — ^I in unlawful doings with 

my master’s worship ^why, did you ever hear the like now 

sir, did ever I do any thing of your midnight concerns 

^but warm your bed, and tuck you up, and set the candle 

and your tobacco-box, and your urinal by you, and now and 

__then rub the soles of your feet? 0 Lord, II 

Ang. Yes, I saw you together, thro’ the keyhole of the 
closet, one night, like Saul and the Witch of Endor, turning 
the sieve and sheers, and pricking your thumbs, to write 
poor innocent servants names in blood, about a little nutmeg 

grater, which she had forgot in the caudle-cup ^nay, I 

know something worse, if I would speak of it 

Fore. I defie you, hussy; but I’ll remember this, I’ll be 

reveng’d on you, cockatrice; I’ll hamper you ^you have 

your fortune in your own hands — ^but I’ll find a way to make 
your lover, your prodigal spendthrift gallant, Valentine, pay 
for all, I will. ^ 

Ang. Will you? I cafe not, but all shall out then 

lool^to’t* nurse; 1 can bring witness that you have a great 
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unnatural teat under your left arm, and he another; and Chat 
you suckle a young devil in the shape of a tabby-cat, by 
turns, I can. 

Nurse. A teat, a teat, I an unnatural teat! O the false 
slanderous thing; feel, feel here, if I have any thing but like 
another Christian. [Crying. 

Fore. I will have patience, since it is the will of the stars 

I should be thus tormented ^This is the effect of the 

malicious conjunctions and oppositions in the third house of 

my nativity; there the curse of kindred was foretold But 

I will have my doors lock’d up I’ll punish you, not a man 

shall enter my house. 

Ang. Do uncle, lock ’em up quickly before my aunt 

come home ^You’ll have a letter for alimony to morrow 

morning But let me be gone first, and then let no mankind 

come near the house, but converse with spirits and the celes- 
tial signs, the Bull, and the Ram, and the Goat. Bless me! 
there are a great many hom’d beasts among the Twelve 
Signs, uncle. But cuckolds go to Heav’n. 

Fore. But there’s but one Virgin among the Twelve 
Signs, spitfire, but one Virgin. 

Ang, Nor there had not been that one, if she had had to do 
with any thing but astrologers, uncle. That makes my 
aunt go abroad. 

Fore. How? How? Is that the reason? Come, you 
know something; tell me, and I’ll forgive you; do, good neice 

— come, you shall have my coach and horses, ^faith and 

troth you shall does my wife complain? Come, I know 

women tell one another — she is young and sanguine, has a 
wanton hazle eye, and was bom under Gemini, which may 
incline her to society; she has a mole upon her lip, with a 
moist palm, and an open liberality on the mount of Venus. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. Do you laugh? ^Well gentlewoman. I’ll but 

come, be a good girl, don’t perplex your poor uncle, tell me 

r^on’t ypu speak? Odd I’ll 
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SCENE IV 
[To them] Servant 

Serv. Sir Sampson is coining down to wait upon you — 

Ano> Good bu’y uncle call me a chair I’ll find 

out my aunt, and tell her, she must not come home. 

Fore. I’m so perplex’d and vex’d, I am not fit to receive 
him; I shall scarce recover my self before the hour be past; 
Go nurse, tell Sir Sampson I’m ready to wait on him. 

Nurse. Yes, sir. 

Fore. Well — ^why, if I was born to be a cuckold, there’s 
no more to be said — he’s here already. 

SCENE V 

Foresight, and Sir Sampson Legend with a paper 

Sir Samp. Nor no more to be done, old boy; that’s plain — 
here ’tis, I have it in my hand, old Ptolomee; I’ll make the 
ungracious prodigal know who begat him; I will, old Nostro- 
damus. What, I warrant my son thought nothing belong’d 
to a father, but forgiveness and aflFection; no authority, no 
correction, no arbitrary power; nothing to be done, but for 
him to offend and me to pardon. I warrant you, if he danc’d 
till doomsday, he thought I was to pay the piper. Well, but 
here it is under black and white, signatum, sigUlatum, and 
deltheratum; that as soon as my son Benjamin is arriv’d, he 
is to make over to him his right of inheritance. Where’s my 

daughter that is to be ^hah! old Merlin 1 body o’me, I’m 

so glad I’m reveng’d on this undutiful rogue. 

Fore. Odso, let me see; let me see the paper — Ky, faith 

and troth, here ’tis, if it will but hold 1 wish things were 

done, and the conveyance made when was this sign’d, 

what hour? Odso, you should have consulted me for the 
time. Well, but we’ll make haste 

Sir Samp. Haste, ay, ay; haste enough, my son Ben will 
be in town to night — ^I have order’d my lawyer,to dravy-up. 

writings pf settlement and jointure ^all shall be done to 

matter for the time; prithee, brother Foresight, 
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leave superstition pox o’th’ time; there’s no time but* the 

time present, there’s no more to be said of what’s past, and 
all that is to come will happen. If the sun shine by day, and 
the stars by night, why, we shall know one another’s faces 
without the help of a candle, and that’s all the stars are 
good for. 

Fore. How, how? Sir Sampson, that all? Give me 
leave to contradict you, and tell you, you are ignorant. 

Sir Samp. I tell you I am wise; and sapiens daminabitur 
astris; there’s Latin for you to prove it, and an argument to 

confound your Ephemeris ignorant! 1 tell you, I 

have travell’d old Fircu, and know the globe. I have seen 
the Antipodes, where the sun rises at midnight, and sets at 
noon-day. 

Fore. But I tell you, I have travell’d, and travell’d in 
the coelestial spheres, known the signs and the planets, and 
their houses. Can judge of motions direct and retrograde, of 
sextiles, quadrates, trines and oppositions, fiery trigons and 
aquatical tiigons. Know whether life shall be long or short, 
happy or unhappy, whether diseases are curable or incurable. 
If journeys shall be prosperous, undertakings successful; or 
goods stoll'n recover’d, I know 

Sir Samp. I know the length of the Emperor of China’s 
foot; have kiss’d the Great Mogul’s slipper, and rid a hunting 

upon an elephant with the Cham of Tartary, body o’me, 

I have made a cuckold of a king, and the present majesty of 
Bantam is the issue of these loins. 

Fore. I know when travellers lye or speak truth, when 
they don’t know it themselves. 

Sir Samp. I have known an astrologer made a cuckold in 
the twinkling of a star; and seen a conjurer, that cou’d not 
keep the devil out of his wife’s circle. 

Fore. What, does he twit me with my wife too? I must 

be better inform’d of this, — [Aside.] do you mean my 

wife, Sir Sampson? Tho* you made a cuckold of the King 
,of Bantam, ^et by the body of the sun — — 

Sir^Samp. By the horns of the moon, you wou’d say, 
brother Capricorn. 
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FGre. Capricorn in your teeth, thou modern Mandevil; 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar 
of the first magnitude. Take back your paper of inheritance; 
send your son to sea again. I’ll wed my daughter to an 
Egyptian mummy, e’er she shall incorporate with a contemner 
of sciences, and a defamer of virtue. 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, I have gone too far; 1 must 

not provoke honest Albumazar, an Egyptian mummy is 

an illustrious creature, my trusty hieroglyphick; and may 
have significations of futurity about him; odsbud, I would 
my son were an Egyptian mummy for thy sake. What, thou 

art not angry for a jest, my good Haly 1 reverence the 

sun, moon and stars with all my heart. — ^What, I’ll make thee 
a present of a mummy; now I think on’t, body o’me, I have 
a shoulder of an Egyptian king, that I purloin’d from one of 
the pyramids, powder’d with hieroglyphicks, thou shalt have 
it brought home to thy house, and make an entertainment for 
all the philomaths, and students in physick and astrology in 
and about London. 

Fore. But what do you know of my wife. Sir Sampson? 

Sir Samp. Thy wife is a constellation of virtues; she’s 
the moon, and thou art the man in the moon: nay, she is more 
illustrious than the moon; for she has her chastity without 
her inconstancy, s’bud I was but in jest, 

SCENE VI 
[To them] Jeremy 

Sir Samp. How now, who sent for you? Ha! What 
wou’d you have? 

Fore. Nay, if you were but in jest ^Who’s that fellow? 

I don’t like his physiognomy. 

Sir Samp. My son, sir; what son, sir? My son Benjamin, 
hoh? 

JerE. No, sir, Mr, Valentine, my master, — ’tis the first 
time he has been abroad since his confinement, and he cpjn6s 
to pay his duty to you. 
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SCENE VII 

Foresight, Sir Sampson, Valentine, Jeremy 

Jere. He is here, sir. 

Val. Your blessing, sir. 

Sir Samp. You’ve had it already, sir, I think I sent it you 
to day in a bill of four thousand pound: a great deal of 
mony, brother Foresight. 

Fore. Ay indeed, Sir Sampson, a great deal of mony for 
a young man, I wonder what he can do with it! 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, so do I. Hark ye, Valentine, 

if there be too much, refund the superfluity; do’st hear boyf 

Val. Superfluity, sir, it will scarce pay my debts, — I hope 
you will have more indulgence, than to oblige me to those 
hard conditions, which my necessity sign’d to. 

Sir Samp. Sir, how, I beseech you, what were you pleas’d 
to intimate, concerning indulgence? 

Val. 'Why, sir, that you wou’d not go to the extremity of 
the conditions, but release me at least from some part. 

Sir Samp. Oh sir, I understand you — ^that’s all, ha? 

Val. Yes, sir, all that I presume to ask. — But what you, 
out of fatherly fondness, will be pleas’d to add, shall be 
doubly welcome. 

Sir Samp. No doubt of it, sweet sir, but your filial piety, 

and my fatherly fondness wou’d fit like two tallies. Here’s 

a rogue, brother Foresight, makes a bargain under hand and 
seal in the morning, and would be releas’d from it in the 
afternoon; here's a rogue, dog, here’s conscience and honesty; 
this is your wit now, this is the morality of your witsl You 

are a wit, and have been a beau, and may be a ^why 

sirrah, is it not here underhand and seal can you deny it? 

Val. Sir, I don’t deny it. 

Sir Samp. Sirrah, you’ll be bang’d; I shall live to see you 

go up Holbom-Hill — has bp not a rogue’s face? Speak, 

^ brother, you understand physiognomy, a hanging look to me 
— =0f all my boys the most unlike me; he has a damn'd 
Tybum-face, without the benefit o’ the clergy. 
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Fore. Hum — truly I* don’t care to discourage a young 

man, he has a violent death in his face; but I hope no 

danger of hanging. 

Val. Sir, is this usage for your son ? — for that old weather- 
headed fool, I know how to laugh at him; but you, sir 

Sir Samp. You, sir; and you, sir: — ^why, who are you, sir? 

Val. Your son, sir. 

Sir Samp. That’s more than I know, sir, and I believe not. 

Val. Faith, I hope not. 

Sir Samp. What, wou’d you have your mother a whorel 
Did you ever hear the like! Did you ever hear the like! 
Body o’me 

Val. I would have an excuse for your barbarity and 
unnatural usage. 

Sir Samp. Excuse! Impudence! Wliy, sirrah, mayn’t 
I do what I please? Are not you my slave? Did not I beget 
you? And might pot I have chosen whether I would have 
begot you or no? ’Oons who are you? Whence came you? 
What brought you into the world ? How came you here, sir? 
Here, to stand here, upon those two legs, and look erect with 
that audacious face, hah? Answer me that? Did you come 
a volunteer into the world ? Or did I, with the lawful author- 
ity of a parent, press you to the service? 

Val. I know no more why I came, than you do why you 
call’d me. But here I am, and if you don’t mean to provide 
for me, I desire you would leave me as you found me. 

Sir Samp. With all my heart: come, uncase, strip, and 
go naked out of the world, as you came into’t. 

Val. My cloaths are soon put ofiF. — — but you must also 
divest me of reason, thought, passions, inclinations, aiFections, 
appetites, senses, and the huge train of attendants that 'you 
begot along with me. 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, what a many-headed monster 
have I propagated! 

Val. I am of my self, a plain easle simple creature; and 
to be kept at small ejtpence; but the retinue that yo u ga ve , 
me ate craving and invincible; they are so many devilsmat 
you have tRia’d, and will have employment. 
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Sir S/ jrfp. ’Oons, what had I tjo do to get children/ 

can't a I tvate man be bom without all these followers? 

Why noe rng under an emperor should be born with appetites, 

^whjviikt this rate a fellow that has but a groat in his 

pocket, mayiiave a stomach capable of a ten shilling ordinary. 

Jere. Ndir that’s as clear as the sun; I’ll make oath of 
it before any Justice in Middlesex. 

Sir Samp. Here’s a cormorant too, — 's’heart this fellow 
was not born with you? 1 did not beget him, did I? — 

Jere. By the provision that’s made for me, you might 
have begot me too; — nay, and to tell your worship another 
truth, I believe you did, for I find I was born with those same 
whoreson appetites too, that my master speaks of. 

Sir Samp. Why look you there now, I’ll maintain 

it, that by the rule of right reason, this fellow ought to have 
been bora without a palate. ’S’heart, what shou’d he do with 
a distinguishing taste? — I warrant now he’d rather eat a 
pheasant, than a piece of poor John; and smell, now, why I 

warrant he can smell, and loves perfumes above a stink. 

Why there’s it; and musick, don’t you love musick, scoundrel? 

Jere. Yes, I have a reasonable good ear, sir, as to jlggs 
and country dances; and the like; I don’t much matter your 
solo’s or sonata’s, they give me the spleen. 

Sir Samp. The spleen, ha, ha, ha, a pox confound you — 
solo’s or sonata’s? ’Oons whose son are you? How were 
you engendred, muckworm? 

Jere. I am by my father, the son of a chair-man; my 
mother sold oisiers in winter, and cucumbers in summer; 
and I came up stairs into the world; for I was born in a cellar. 

Fore. By your looks, you shou’d go up stairs out of the 
world too, friend. 

Sir Samp. And if this rogue were anatomiz’d now, and 
dissected, he has his vessels of digestion and concoction, and 
so forth, large enough for the inside of a cardinal, this son of 

a cucumber. ^These things are unaccountable and un- 

^reasonable,~body o’me, why was not I a bear? that my 
cubs' might have liv’d upon sucking their paws; nature has 
been provident only to bears and spiders; the one has its 
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nutriment in his own hands; and t’other spins his ^ ‘i itation 
out of his own entrails. pn 

Val. Fortune was provident enough to sup] thi(l the 
necessities of my nature, if I had my light of y. lance. 

Sir Samp. Again! ’Oons ha’nt you fri r thousand 

pound if I had it again, I wou’d not give ..h_e a groat, 

what, would’ St thou have me turn pelican, and feed thee out 

of my own vitals? — ’S’heait, live by your wits, you were 

always fond of the wits, — Now let’s see, if you have wit 

enough to keep your self your brother will be in town to 

night, or to moirow morning, and then look you perform 

covenants, and so your friend and servant. Come brother 

Foresight. 

SCENE VIII 
Valentine, Jeremy 

Jere. I told you what your visit wou’d come to. 

Val. ’Tis as much as I expected — I did not come to see 
him; I came to Angelica: but since she was gone abroad, it 
was easily turn’d another way; and at least look’d well on 
my side; what’s here? Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. Frail, they 

are earnest, I’ll avoid ’em, — come this way, and go and 

enquire when Angelica will letum. 

SCENE IX 

Mrs. Foresight, andMKs. Frail 

Mrs. Frail. What have you to do to watch me? ’S’life 
I’ll do what I please. 

Mrs. Fore. You will? 

Mrs. Frail. Y es marry will I a great piece of business 

to go to Covent Garden Square in a hackney-coach, and take 
a turn with one’s friend. 

Mrs. Fore, Nay, two or three turns. I’ll take my oath. 

Mrs. Frail, Well, what if*I took twenty 1 warrant 

if you had been there, it had been only innocent recreation,— 
jL^d, where’s the comfort of this life, if we can’t have the 
h^igpinsss of cpnversmg where we like? 
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Mrs. Fore. But can’t you converse at home?—" — I 
own it, I think there’s no happiness like conversing with an 
agieeable man; I don’t quarrel at that, nor I don’t think but 
your conversation was very innocent; but the place is publick, 
and to be seen with a man in a hackney-coach is scandalous: 
what if any body else shou’d have seen you alite, as I did? 

How can any body be happy, while they’re in perpetual 

fear of being seen and censur’d •’ — Besides it wou’d not only 
reflect upon you, sister, but me. 

Mrs. Frail. Pooh, here’s a clutter — why shou’d it 
reflect upon you? — I don’t doubt but you have thought your 
self happy in a hackney-coach before now. — If I had gone to 
Knight’s-Bridge, or to Chelsey, or to Spring-Garden, oi 

Barn-Elms with a man alone something might have been 

said. 

Mrs. Fore. Why, was I ever in any of those places? 
What do you mean, sister? 

Mrs. Frail. Was I? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Fore. You have been at a worse place. 

Mrs. Frail. I at a worse place, and with a man! 

Mrs. Fore. I suppose you would not go alone to the 
World’s-End. 

Mrs. Frail. The World’s-End! What, do you mean to 
banter me? 

Mrs. Fore. Poor innocent! You don’t know that there’s 
a place call’d the World’s-End ? I’ll swear you can keep your 
countenance purely, you’d make an admirable player. 

Mrs. Frail, I’ll sweai you have a great deal of con- 
fidence, and in my mind too much for the stage. 

Mrs. Fore. Very well, that will appear who has ‘most, 
you never were at the World’s-End? 

Mrs* Frail. No. 

Mrs. Fore, You deny it positively to my face. 

Mrs. Frail* Your face, what’s your face? 

Mrs. Fore. No matter for that, it's as good a face as 
yours. 

Mr?. Frail. Not by a dozen years wearing, But I 

do deny it positively to your face then. 
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Mrs. Fore, I’ll allo^v^ you now to find fault with my 

face; ^for I’ll swear your impudence has put me out of 

countenances but look you here now, — ^where did you 

lose this gold bodkin? Oh sister, sister! 

Mrs. Frail. My bodkin! 

Mrs. Fore. Nay, ’tis yours, look at it. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, if you go to that, where did you find 

this bodkin? Oh sister, sisteil — Sister every way. 

I Mrs. Fore. O devil on’t, that I cou’d not discover her, 
'j without betraying my self. [Aside, 

Mrs. Frail. I have heard gentlemen say, sister; that 
one shou’d take gieat care, when one makes a thrust in 
fencing, not to lye open ones self. 

Mrs. Fore. It’s very true, sister: well, since all’s out, 
and as you say, since we are both wounded, let us do what is 
often done in duels, take care of one another, and grow 
better friends than before. 

Mrs. Frail, With all my heart, ours are but slight flesh 
wounds, and if we keep ’em fiom air, not at all dangerous: 
well, give me your hand in token of sisterly secresie and 
affection. 

Mrs. Fore. Here ’tis with all my heart. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, as an earnest of friendship and con- 
fidence: I’ll acquaint you with a design that I have: to tell 
truth, and speak openly one to another: I’m afraid the world 
have observ’d us more than we have observ’d one another. 
You have a rich husband, and are provided for, I am at a 
loss, and have no great stock either of fortune or reputation; 
and therefore must look sharply about me. Sir Sampson 
has a son that is expected to night; and by the account I have 
heard of his education, can be no conjurer; the estate you 
know is to be made over to him: now if I cou’d wheedle him, 
sister, ha? You understand me? 

Mrs. Fore. I do; and will help you to the utmost of my 
power — and I can tell you one" thing that falls out luckily 
enough; my awkward daughter-in-law, who you know is 
design’d to be his wife, is grown fond of Mr, Tattl^ how 
can improve that, and make her have an aversion for 
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the booby, it may go a great way towards his liking Jrou. 
Here they come together; and let us contrive some way or 
other to leave ’em together. 

SCENE X 

[To them] Tattle and Miss Prue 

Miss. Mother, mother, mother, look you here. 

Mrs. Fore. Fie, fie, miss, how you bawl besides, I 

have told you, you must not call me mother. 

Miss. What must I call you then, are you not my father’s 
wife? 

Mrs. Fore. Madam; you must say madam by my 

soul, I shall fancy my self old indeed, to have this great girl 
call me mother well, but miss, what are you so over- 

joy’d at? 

Miss. Look you here, madam then, what Mr. Tattle has 

giv’n me look you here cousin, here’s a snuff-box; nay, 

there’s snuff in’t; — heip.. will you have any oh good! 

how sweet it is — Mr. j'' tie is ^1 over sweet, his perruke is 

sweet, and his glove, ‘•OSe sweet, and his handkerchief is 

sweet, pure sweet, s' Y'^ter than roses — smell him mother, 
madam, I mean — ^he ga/e me this ring for a kiss. 

Tatt. O fie miss, you must not kiss and tell. 

Miss. Yes; I may tell my mother and he says he’ll j 

give me something to make me smell so oh pray lend me t 

your handkerchief — smell, cousin, he says, he’ll give me some- ) 

thing that will make my smocks smell this way is not it ( ' 

pure? It’s better than lavender mun — I’m resolv’d I 

won’t let nurse put any more lavender among my smocks — 
ha, cousin? 

Mrs. Frail. Fie, miss; amongst your linnen, you must 
say — ^you must never say smock. 

Miss. Why, it is not bawdy, is it, cousin? 

Tatt. Oh madam; you. are too severe upon, miss; you 
must not fipd fault with her pretty simplicity, it becomes her 

strangely pretty miss, don’t" let ’em perswade you out 

of your innocency. 
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]\?iRS. Fore. Oh, detilm you toad 1 wish you don’t 

perswade her out of her innocency. 

Tatt. Who I, madam ? Oh Lord how can your Lady- 

ship have such a thought — sure you don’t know me ? 

Mrs. Frail. Ah devil, sly devil He’s as close, sister, 

as a confessor ^he thinks we don’t observe him. 

Mrs. Fore. A cunning cur, how soon he cou’d find out 
a fresh harmless creature; and left us, sister, presently. 

Tatt. Upon reputation. 

Mrs. Fore. They’re all so, sister, these men — they love 
to have the spoiling of a young thing, they are as fond 
of it, as of being first in the fashion, or of seeing a new play 

the first day, 1 warrant it would break Mr. Tattle’s 

heart, to think that any body else shou’d be beforehand with 
him. 

Tatt. Oh Lord, I swear I wou’d not for the world 

Mrs. Frail. O hang you; who’ll believe you? — ^You’d 
be bang’d before you’d confess — ^we know you — she’s very 
pretty! — Lord, what pure red and 'shite! — she looks so whol- 
some; — ne’er stir, I don’t know, but“ dancy, if I were a man — 

Miss. How you love to jeer one, sin. 

Mrs. Fore. Hark’ee, sister, — by my soul the girl is 
spoil’d already — d’ee think she’ll ever endure a great lubberly 
tarpawlin — gad I warrant you, she won’t let him come near 
her, after Mr. Tattle. 

Mrs. Frail. O’my soul, I’m afraid not — eh! — filthy 

creature, that smells all of pitch and tarr devil take you, 

you confounded toad ^why did you see her, before she was 

married ? 

Mrs. Fore, Nay, why did we let him my husband 

will hang us She’ll think we brought ’em acquainted. 

Mrs. Frail. Come, faith let us be gone ^if my 

Brother Foresight shou’d find us with them; ^he’d think 

so, sure enough. 

Mrs. Fore. So he wou’d — *— but then leaving ’em to- 
gether is as bad and he’| such a sly devil, he’U never miss 

. an opportunity. " 

Mas. Frail. I don’t care; I won’t be seen in’t. 
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Mrs. Fore. Well, if you shcwjld, Mr. Tattle, you’ll 
have a world to answer for, remember I wash my hands of 
it, Fm throughly innocent. 

SCENE XI 
Tattle, Miss Prue 

Miss. What makes ’em go away, Mr. Tattle? What do 
they mean, do you know? 

Tatt. Yes, my deai think I can guess — but hang 

me if I know the reason of it. 

Miss. Come, must not we go too ? 

Tatt. No, no, they don’t mean that. 

Miss. Nol 'l^at then? What shall you and I do to- 
gether? 

Tatt. I must make love to you, pretty miss; will you 
let me make love to you? 

Miss. Yes, if you please. 

Tatt. Frank, I gad, at least. What a pox does Mrs. 
Foresight mean by this civility? Is it to make a fool of me? 
or does she leave us together out of good morality, and do 
as she would be done by gad I’ll understand it so. [Aside. 

Miss. Well; and how will you make love to me 

come, I long to have you begin must I make love too? 

You must tell me how. 

Tatt. You must let me speak miss, you must not speak 
first; I must ask you questions, and you must answer. 

Miss. What, is it like the catechism? Come then ask 

me. 

Tatt. D’ye think you can love me? 

Miss. Yes. 

Tatt. Pooh, pox, you must not say yes already; I shan’t 
care a farthing for you then in a twinkling. 

Miss. What must I say then ? 

Tatt. Why you must say no, or you believe not, or you 
can’t tell 

Miss. Why, must I tell a lie then? 

Tatt, Yes, if you’d be well bred. All well-bred persons 
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lie— ^ — Besides, 'you are a woman, you must never speak what 
you think; your words must contradict your thoughts; but 
your actions may contradict your words. So, when I ask you, 
if you can love me, you must say no, but you must love me 
too — if I tell you you are handsome, you must deny it, and say 

I flatter you but you must think your self more charming 

than I speak you: — and like me, for the beauty which I say 
you have, as much as if I had it my self — if I ask you to kiss 
me, you must be angry, but you must not refuse me. If I 
ask you for more, you must be more angry, — but more 
complying; and as soon as ever I make you say you’ll cry 
out, you must be sure to hold your tongue. 

Miss. O Lord, I swear this is pure, — I like it better than 
our old fashion’d country way of speaking one’s mind; — and 
must not you lie too.^ 

Tatt. Hum yes — But you must believe I speak 

truth. 

Miss. 0 Gemini I Well, I always had a great mind to tell 
lies but they frighted me, and said it was a sin. 

Tatt. Well, my pretty creature; will you make me happy 
by giving me a kiss? 

Miss. No, Indeed; I’m angry at you. — 

[Runs and kisses him. 

Tatt, Hold, hold, that’s pretty well — but you should 
not have given it me, but have suffer’d me to have taken it. 

Miss, Well, we’ll do it again. 

Tatt. With all my heart now then my little angel. 

[Kisses her. 

Miss. Pish. 

Tatt. That’s right, again my charmer. 

[Kisses again. 

Miss. O fie, nay, now I can’t abide you. 

Tatt. Admirable! That was as well as if you had been 
bom and bred in Covent-Garden, — And won’t you shew me, 
I pretty miss, where your bed-chamber is? 

Miss. No, indeed won’t I: but I’ll run therp, and hide 
pia^self from you behind tBe curtains. * 

<Tat*!C. I'll follow you. 

, J. . . 
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Miss, Ah, but I’ll hold the do6r with both hands, and be 
angiy; — and you shall push me down befoie you come in, 

Tatt, No, I’ll come in fiist, and push you down after- 
wards. 

Miss. Will you? then I’ll be more angry, and more 
complying, 

Tatt. Then I’ll make you cry out. 

Miss. Oh but you shan't, for I’ll hold my tongue — 

Tatt. Oh my dear apt scholar. 

Miss. Well, now I’ll run and make more haste than 
you. 

Tatt. You shall not fly so fast, as I’ll pursue, 

[End of the Second Act.\ 


ACT III 

SCENE I, Nurse alone 

Nurse. Miss, miss. Miss Prue — Mercy on me, marry 

and amen. Why, what’s become of the child ? ^Why miss, 

Miss Foresight — sure she has lockt her self up in her chamber, 

and gone to sleep, or to prayers: miss, miss, I hear her 

come to your father, child: open the door open the door, 

miss 1 hear you cry husht 0 Lord, who’s there? 

[peeps] What’s here to do? O the Father I a man with 

herl ^Why, miss I say; God’s my life, here’s fine doings 

towards -O Lord, we’re ail undone 0 you young 

harlotry [knocks,] Od’s my life, won’t you open the door? 
I’ll come in the back way. 

SCENE II 
Tattle, Miss Prue 

Miss. O Lord, she’s coming — and she’ll tell my father, 
what shall I do now? , 

Ta^t. Pox take her; if she had staid two minutes longer, 
I shou’d have wish’d for her coming. 
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MrliS. O dear, what slrall I say? Tell me, Mr. Tattle, 
tell me a lie. 

Tatt. There’s no occasion for a lie; I cou’d never tell a 

lie to no purpose but since we have done nothing, we 

must say nothing, I think. I hear her I'll leave you 

together, and come off as you can. 

[Thrusts her in, and shuts the door. 

SCENE III 

Tattle, Valentine, Scandal, Angelica 

Ang. You can’t accuse me of inconstancy; I never told 
you that I lov’d you. 

Val. But I can accuse you of uncertainty, for not telling 
me whether you did or not. 

Ang. You mistake indifference for uncertainty; I never 
had concern enough to ask my self the question. 

Scan. Nor good nature enough to answer him that did 
ask you: I’ll say that for you, madam. 

Ang. What, are you setting up for good nature? 

Scan. Only for the affectation of it, as the women do for 
ill nature. 

Ang. Perswade your friend, that it is all affectation. 

Scan. I shall receive no benefit from the opinion: for I 
know no effectual difference between continued affectation 
and reality. 

Tatt. [coming up.\ Scandal, are you in private discourse, 
any thing of secresie? [Aside to Scandal. 

Scan. Yes, but I dare trust you; we were talking of 
Angelica’s love to Valentine; you won’t speak of it. 

Tatt. No, no, not a syllable — ^I know that’s a secret, for 
it’s whisper’d every where. 

Scan. Ha, ha, ha. 

Ang. What is, Mr- Tattle? I heard you say something 
was whisper’d every where. 

Scan, Your love of Valratine. 

Ano, Howl 

No, madam, his love for your Ladiship gad 
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take me, I beg your pardon for I never heard a woVd of 

your Ladiship's passion, ’till this instant. 

Ang. My passion 1 And who told you of my passion, 
pray sir? 

Scan. Why, is the devil in you? Did not I tell it you 
for a secret? 

Tatt. Gadso; but I thought she might have been trusted 
with her own alFairs. 

Scan. Is that your discretion? trust a woman with her 
self? 

Tatt. You say true, I beg your pardon; — I’ll bring all 
olF — it was impossible, madam, for me to imagine, that a 
person of your Ladiship’s wit and gallantry, could have so 
long receiv’d the passionate addresses of the accomplish’d 
Valentine, and yet remain msensible; therefore you will 
pardon me, if from a just weight of his merit, with your 
Ladiship’s good judgment, I form’d the ballance of a recip- 
rocal affection. 

Val. 0 the devil, what damn’d costive poet has given 
thee this lesson of fustian to get by rote? 

Ano. I dare swear you wrong him, it is his own — and 
Mr. Tattle only judges of the success of others, from the 
effects of his own merit. For certainly Mr. Tattle was 
never deny’d any thing in his life. 

Tatt. O Lord! yes indeed, madam, several times. 

Ang. I swear I don’t think ’tis possible. 

Tatt. Yes, I vow and swear I have: Lord, madam, I’m 
the most unfortunate man in the world, and the most cruelly 
us’d by the ladies. 

Ang. Nay, now you’re ungrateful. 

Tatt. No, I hope not ^’tis as much ingratitude to own 

some favours, as to conceal others. 

Val. There, now it’s out. 

Ang. I don’t understand you now. I thought you had 
never ask’d any thing, btit what a lady might modestly 
grants and'you confess. » 

Scan. So faith, your business is done here; now you may 
go brag somewhere else. 
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TAt. Brag! O heav’nsl Why, did I name any body? 

Ang. No; I suppose that is not in your power; but you 
wou’d if you cou’d, no doubt on’t. 

Tatt. Not in my power, madam! What does your Ladi- 
ship mean, that I have no woman’s reputation in my power? 

Scan. ’Oons, why you won’t own it, will you? [Aside. 

Tatt. Faith, madam, you’re in the right; no more I 
have, as I hope to be sav’d; I never had it in my power to 

say any thing to a lady’s prejudice in my life for as I 

was telling you, madam, I have been the most unsuccessful 
creature living, in things of that nature; and never had the 
good fortune to be trusted once with a Lady’s secret, not once. 

Ang. No. 

Val. Not once I dare answer for him. 

Scan. And I’ll answer for him; for I’m sure if he had, he 
wou’d have told me; I find, madam, you don’t know Mr. 
Tattle. 

Tatt. No indeed, madam, you don’t know me at all, 
I find. For sure my intimate friends wou’d have known 

Ang. Then it seems you would have told, if you had 
been trusted. 

Tatt. O pox. Scandal, that was too far put never 

have told particulars, madam. Perhaps I might have talk’d 
as of a third person — or have introduc’d an amour of my 
own, in conversation, by way of novel: but never have 
explain’d particulars. 

Ang. But whence comes the reputation of Mr. Tattle’s 
secresie, if he was never trusted? 

Scan. Why thence it arises ^the thing is proverbially 

spoken; but may be apply’d to him as if we should say 

in general terms, he only is secret who never was trusted; a 

satirical proverb upon our sex ^There’s another upon 

yourS' as she is chaste, who was never ask'd the question. 

That’s all. 

Vai,. a couple of very civil proverbs, truly: ’tis hard to 
tell whetheT the lady or Mr. Tattle be the more oblig’d to you. 
Fot you found her virtue upon the backwardness of the men; 
^ipnd his secresie upon the mistrust of the women, 
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Tatt. Gad, it’s very true, madam, I think we are ofilig’d 
to acquit our selves and for my part but your Lady- 

ship is to speak first — 

Ano. Am I? Well, I freely confess I have resisted a 
great deal of temptation. 

Tatt. And I gad, I have given some temptation that 
has not been resisted. 

Val. Good. 

Ano. I cite Valentine here, to declare to the court, how 
fruitless he has found his endeavours, and to confess all his 
sollicitations and my denials. 

Val. I am ready to plead, not guilty for you; and guilty, 
for my self. 

Scan. So, why this is fair, here’s demonstration with a 
witness. 

Tatt. Well, my witnesses are not present but I 

confess I have had favours from persons but as the 

favours are numberless, so the persons are nameless. 

Scan. Pooh, this proves nothing. 

Tatt. No? I can shew letters, lockets, pictures, and 
rings; and if there be occasion for witnesses, I can summon 
the maids at the chocolate-houses, all the porters at Pall- 
Mall and Covent-Garden, the door-keepers at the play- 
house, the drawers at Locket’s, Pontack’s, the Rummer, 
Spring-Garden; my own landlady and Valet de Chambre; 
all who shall make oath, that I receive more letters than the 
secretary’s office; and that I have more vizor-masks to 
enquire for me, than ever wrait to see the hermaphrodite, 
or the naked prince. And it is notorious, that in a country 
church, once, an enquiry being made, who I was, it was 
answer’d, I was the famous Tattle, who had ruin’d so many 
women. 

Val. It was there, I suppose, you got the nick-name of 
the Great Turk. 

Tatt. True; I was call’d Turk-Tattle all over the parish 

the next Sunday all the old j?omen kept their daughtets 

at home, and the parson had not half his congregation. He 
wou’d have brought me into the spiritual court, bqt I was 
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reveng’d upon him, for he'had a handsome daughter whom 
I initiated into the science. But I repented it afterwards, 

for it was talk’d of in town and a lady of quality that 

shall be nameless, in a raging fit of jealousie, came down in 
her coach and six horses, and expos’d her self upon my ac- 
count; gad I was sorry for it with all my heart ^you know 

whom I mean — ^you know where we raffl’d 

Scan. Mum, Tattle. 

Val. ’Sdeath, are not you asham’df 

Ang. O barbarous 1 I never heard so insolent a piece 
of vanity — fie, Mr. Tattle — I’ll swear I could not have be- 
liev’d it is this your secresie? 

Tatt. Gad so, the heat of my story carry’d me beyond 
my discretion, as the heat of the lady’s passion hurry’d her 
beyond her reputation — but I hope you don’t know whom 
I mean; for there was a great many ladies raffled — pox on’t, 
now could I bite off my tongue. 

Scan. No don’t; for then you’ll tell us no more 

come. I’ll recommend a song to you upon the hint of my 
two proverbs, and I see one in the next room that will sing it. 

[Goes to the door, 

Tatt. For heav’ns sake, if you do guess, say nothing; 
gad, I’m very unfortunate. 

Scan. Pray sing the first song in the last new play. 

SONG 

Set by Mr. John Eccles 
I 

A nymph and a swain to Apollo once pray’d, 

The swain had been jilted, the nymph been betray'd: 

Their intent was to tty if his oracle knew 

E’er a nymph that was chaste, or a swain that was true. 

n 

Apollo was mute, and had like PEave been pos’d, 

But sagely at length he this.,secret disclos’d: 

He alone won’t betray in whom none will confide; 

And the nymph way be chaste that has never been try’d. 
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SCENE IV 

[To them] Sir Sampson, Mrs. Frail, Miss Prue, and Servant 

Sir Samp. Is Ben come? Odso, my son Ben come? Odd, 
I’m glad on’t: where is he? I long to see him. Now, Mrs. 

Fiail, you shall see my son Ben body o’me, he’s the hopes 

of my family — I han’t seen him these three years 1 

warrant he’s grown call him in, bid him make haste 

I’m ready to cry for joy. 

Mrs. Frail. Now miss you shall see your husband. 

Miss. Pish, he shall be none of my husband. 

[Aside to Frail. 

Mrs. Frail. Hush: well he shan’t, leave that to me — 
I’ll beckon Mr. Tattle to us. 

Ang. Won’t you stay and see your brother? 

Val. We are the twin-stars, and cannot shine in one 

sphere; when he rises I must set Besides, if I shou’d stay, 

I don’t know but my father in good nature may press me to 
the immediate signing the deed of conveyance of my estate; 

and I’ll defer it as long as I can ^Well, you’ll come to 

a resolution. 

Ang. I can’t. Resolution must come to me, or I shall 
never have one. 

Scan. Come, Valentine, I’ll go with you; I’ve something 
in my head to communicate to you. 

SCENE V 

Angelica, Sir Sampson, Tattle, Mrs. Frail, Miss Prue 

Sir Samp. What, is my son Valentine gone? What, is 
he sneak’d off, and would not see his brother? There’s an 
unnatural whdpi There’s an ill-natur’d dog! What, were 
you here too, madam, and could not keep himl Cou’d 
neither love, nor duty, nor natural affection oblige him. 
Odsbud, m^dara, have no more to say to him; he is not worth 
yourtonsideration. The rogue lias not a drachm of generous 
love about him: all interest, all interest; he’s an undone 
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scoundrel, and courts your estate: body o’me, he does not 
care a doit for your person. 

Ang. I’m pretty even with him, Sir Sampson; for if ever 
I cou’d have lik’d any thing in him, it shou’d have been his 
estate too: but since that’s gone, the bait’s off, and the 
naked hook appears. 

Sir Samp. Odsbud, well spoken; and you are a wiser 
woman than I thought you were: for most young women 
now a-days are to be tempted with a naked hook. 

Ang. If I many. Sir Sampson, I’m for a good estate with 
any man, and for any man with a good estate: therefore if 
I were oblig’d to make a choice, I declare I’d rather have 
you than your son. 

Sir Samp, faith and troth you’re a wise woman, and 
I’m glad to hear you say so; I was afraid you were in love with 
the reprobate; odd, I was sorry for you with all my heart: 
hang him, mungiel; cast him off; you shall see the rogue shew 
himself, and make love to some desponding Cadua of foui- 
score for sustenance. Odd, I love to see a young spendthrift 
forc’d to cling to an old woman for support, like ivy round a 
dead oak: faith I do; I love to see ’em hug and cotten to- 
gether, like down upon a thistle. 

SCENE VI 

[To them] Ben. Legend, and Servant 

Ben. Where’s father? 

Serv. There, sir, his back’s towards you. 

Sir Samp. My son Ben! Bless thee my dear boy; body 
o’me, thou art heartily welcome. 

Ben, Thank you father, and I’m glad to see you. 

Sir Samp. Odsbud, and I’m glad to see thee, kiss me boy, 
kiss me again and again, dear Ben. [Kisses him. 

Ben, So, so, enough father ^mess. I’d rather kiss 

these gentlewomen. 

Sir Samp. And so thou shalt — Mrs. Angelica, my son Ben. 

Ben. Porsooth if you 'please [Salutes Her.] -Nay, 

mistress, I’m liot for dropping anchor here; about ship I 
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faith — [Kisses Frail.] Nay, and you too, my little cock-Tjoat 
so [Kisses miss. 

Tatt. Sir, you’re welcome a-shoar. 

Ben. Thank you, thank you, friend. 

Sir Samp. Thou hast been many a weary league Ben, 
since I saw thee. 

Ben. Ey, ey, been I Been far enough, an that be all 

well father, and how do all at home? How does brother 
Dick, and biother Val? 

Sir Samp. Dick, body o’me, Dick has been dead these 
two years; I writ you word, when you were at Legorne. 

Ben. Mess, that’s true: marry I had forgot. Dick’s 
dead as you say — Well, and how? I have a many questions 
to ask you; well, you ben’t marry'd again, father, be you? 

Sir Samp. No, I intend you shall marry, Ben; I would 
not marry for thy sake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that signifie? an you marry 

again ^why then. I’ll go to sea again, so there’s one for 

t’other, an that be all pray don’t let me be your hindrance; 

e’en marry a God’s name an the wind sit that way. As for 
my part, may-hap I have no mind to marry. 

Frail. That wou’d be pity, such a handsome young 
gentleman. 

Ben. Handsome I he, he, he, nay forsooth, an you be for 
joking, I’ll joke with you, for I love my jest, an the ship were 
sinking, as we sayn at sea. But I’ll tell you why I don’t! 
much stand towards matrimony. I love to roam about from! 
port to port, and from land to land: I could neve r abidej aJie^ 
por^houndj we call it: now a man that is marry’d, has 
as it were, d’ye see, his feet in the bilboes, and may-hap 
mayn’t get ’em out again when he wou’d. 

Sir Samp. Ben’s a wagg. 

Ben. a man that is marry’d, d’ye see, is no more like 
another man, than a gally-slave is like one of us free sailors, 
he is chain'd to an oar all his life; and may-hap forc’d to tug 
a leaky vessel into the bargain. ^ 

Sir Samp. A very wag, Ben’s a very wag; only a little 
tough, he wants a little polishing. 
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JV^RS. Frail. Not at ^^I1; I like his humour mightily, it’s 
plain and honest, I shou’d like such a humour in a husband 
extieamly. 

Ben. Say’n you so forsooth? Marry and I shou’d like 
such a handsome gentlewoman for a bed-fellow hugely; how 
say you, mistress, wou’d you like going to sea? Mess, you’re 
a tight vessel, and well rigg’d, an you were but as well 
mann’d. 

Mrs. Frail. I shou’d not doubt that, if you were master 
of me. 

Ben. But I’ll tell you one thing, an you come to sea in a 

high wind, or that lady ^you mayn’t carry so much sail 

o’your head top and top gallant, by the mess. 

Mrs. Frail. No, why so? 

Ben. Why an you do, you may run the risk to be over-set, 
and then you’ll carry your keels above water, he, he, he. 

Ang. I swear, Mr. Benjamin is the veriest wag in nature; 

, an absolute sea-wit. 

Sir Samp. Nay, Ben has parts, but as I told you before, 
they want a little polishing: you must not take any thing 
ill, madam. 

Ben. No, I hope the gentlewoman is not angry; I mean 
all in good part: for if I give a jest. I’ll take a jest: and so 
forsooth you may be as free wth me. 

Ang. I thank you, sir, I am not at all offended; — but 
mothinks Sir Sampson, you shou’d leave him alone with his 
mistress. Mr. Tattle, we must not hinder lovers. 

Tatt. Well, miss, I have your promise. [Aside to miss. 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, madam, you say true: ^look 

you Ben; this is your mistress, come miss, you must not 

be shame-fac’d we’ll leave you together. 

Miss. I can’t abide to be left alone, mayn’t my cousin 
stay with me? 

Sir Samp. No, no. Come, let’s away. 

Ben. Look you, father, may-hap the young woman 
mayn’t take a liking to me, 

Sir Samp. I warrant thee boy, come, come, we’ll be gone; 
I’ll venture that. 
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SCENE VII 
Ben, and Miss Prue 

Ben. Come mistiess, will you please to sit down? for 
an you stand a stern a that’n, we shall never grapple to- 
gether, — come, I’ll haule a chair; there, an you please to sit, 
I’ll sit by you. 

Miss. You need not sit so near me, if you have any thing 
to say, I can hear you farther off, I an’t deaf. 

Ben. Why that’s true, as you say, nor I an’t dumb, I 
can hear as far as another, — I’ll heave off, to please you. 
[Sits farther off.] An we were a league asunder. I’d undertake 
to hold discourse with you, and ’twere not a main high wind 
indeed, and full in my teeth. Look you forsooth, I am as 
it were, bound for the land of matrimony; 'tis a voyage d’ye 
see, that was none of my seeking, I was commanded by 
father, and if you like of it, may-hap I may steer into your 
harbour. How say you, mistress? The short of the thing 
is, that if you like me, and I like you, we may chance to 
swing in a hammock together. 

Miss. I don’t know what to say to you, nor I don’t care 
to speak with you at all. 

Ben. No, I’m sorry for that. -But pray why are you 

so scornful? 

Miss, As long as one must not speak one's mind, one 
had better not speak at all, I think, and truly I won’t tell a 
lie for the matter. 

Ben, Nay, you say true in that, it’s but a folly to lie: 
for to speak one thing, and to think just the contrary way; 
is as it were, to look one way, and to row another. Now, 
for my part d’ye see, I’m for carrying things above board, 
I’m not for keeping any thing under hatches, — so that if you 
ben’t as willing as I, say so a God’s name, there’s no harm 
done; may-hap you may be shame-fac’d, some maidens 
rtho’f tl]y;y love a man well enough yet they don’t care to 
tell’n so to’s face: if that’s the case, why silence gives consent. 

Miss. But I'm sure it is not so, for I’ll speak sooner th^n 
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^ ^ I 

you should believe that; and I’ll speak truth, tho' one should 
always tell a lie to a man; and I don’t care, let my father do 
what he will; I’m too big to be whipt, so I’ll tell you plainly, 
I don’t like you, nor love you at all, nor ever will, that’s more: 
so, there’s your answer for you; and don’t trouble me no 
more, you ugly thing. 

Ben. Look you, young woman, you may leam to give 
good words however. I spoke you fair, d’ye see, and civil. 

^As for your love or your liking, I don’t value it of a 

rope’s end; and may-hap I like you as little as you do 

me: ^what I said was in obedience to father; gad I fear 

a whipping no more than you do. But I tell you one thing, 
if you shou’d give such language at sea, you’d have a cat 
o’ nine tails laid cross your shoulders. Flesh I who are you? 
You heard t’other handsome young woman speak civilly to 
me, of her own accord: whatever you think of your self, 
gad I don’t think you are any more to compare to her, than 
a can of small-beer to a bowl of punch. 

Miss. Well, and there’s a handsome gentleman, and a 
fine gentleman, and a sweet gentleman, that was here that 
loves me, and I love him; and if he sees you speak to me any 
more, he’ll thrash your jacket for you, he will, you gieat 
sea-calf. 

Ben. What, do you mean that fair-weather spark that 

was here just now? Will he thrash my jacket? — ^Let’n, 

let’n, but an he comes near me, may-hap I may giv’n a 

salt eel for’s supper, for all that. What does father mean to 
leave me alone as soon as I come home, with such a dirty 

dowdy. Sea-calf? I an’t calf enough to lick your chalk’d 

face, you cheese-curd you, ^marry thee! Oons I’ll marry 

a Lapland witch as soon, and live upon selling contrary winds, 
and wreck'd vessels. 

Mias. I won’t be call’d names, nor I won’t be abus’d 

thus, so I won’t . — IF I were a man [Cryes.} ^you durst 

not talk at this rate ^No you durst not, you stinking tar- 

batrel 
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SCENE VIII 
[To them ] Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. Frail 

Mrs. Fore. They have quarrel’d just as we cou’d wish. 

Ben, Tar-barrel? Let your sweet-heart there call me so, 
if he’ll take your part, your Tom Essence, and I’ll say some- 
thing to him; gad I’ll lace his musk-doublet for him, I’ll 
make him stink; he shall smell more like a weasel than a 
civet-cat, afore I ha’ done with ’en. 

Mrs. Fore. Bless me, what’s the matter, miss? What, 

does she cry? Mi. Benjamin, what have you done to 

her? 

Ben. Let her cry: the more she cries, the less she’ll 

she has been gathering foul weather in her mouth, and now 
it rains out at her eyes. 

Mrs. Fore. Come, miss, come along with me, and tell 
me, poor child. 

Mrs. Frail. Lord, what shall we do, there’s my brother 
Foresight, and Sir Sampson coming. Sister, do you take 
miss down into the parlour, and I’ll carry Mr, Benjamin into 
my chamber, for they must not know that they are fall’n 
out. — Come, sir, will you venture your self with me? 

[Looking kindly on kirn , 

Ben. Venture, mess, and that I will, tho’ ’twere to sea 
in a storm. 

SCENE IX 
Sir Sampson and Foresight 

Sir Samp. I left ’em together here; what are they gone? 
Ben’s a brisk boy: he has got her into a comer, father’s 
own son, faith, he’ll touzle her, and mouzle her: the rogue’s 
sharp set, coming from sea; if he should not stay for saying 
grace, old Foresight, but fall to without the help of a parson, 
ha? Odd if he shou’d I cou’d hot be angry with him; ’twould 
•■be but like mfe, a chip of rfie old block. Hal thou ’rt melan- 
cholick, old prognostication; as melancholick as if thou hadst 
spilt the salt, or par’d thy nails on a Sunday: — — Cowie, 
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cheer up, look about thee: look up old star-gazer. Now is he 
poring upon the ground foi a crooked pin, or an old horse- 
nail, with the head towards him. 

FoaE. Sir Sampson, we’ll have the wedding to morrow 
morning. 

Sir Samp. With all my heart. 

Fore. At ten a clock, punctually at ten. 

Sir Samp. To a minute, to a second; thou shall set thy 
watch, and the bridegioom shall observe its motions; they 
shall be marry’d to a minute, go to bed to a minute; and when 
the alarm strikes, they shall keep time like the figures of 
St. Dunstan’s clock, and Consummaium est shall ring all over 
the parish 

SCENE X 
, [To them] Scandal 

Scan. “Sir Sampson, sad news. 

Fore. Bless usl 

Sir Samp. Why, what’s the matter? 

Scan, Can’t you guess at what ought to afflict you and 
him, and all of us, more than any thing else? 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, I don’t know any universal griev- 
ance, but a new tax, or the loss of the Canary fleet. Unless 
popery shou'd be landed in the West, or the French fleet 
were at Anchor at Blackwall. 

Scan. No. Undoubtedly, Mr. Foresight knew all this, 
and might have prevented it. 

Fore, ’Tis no earthquake! 

Scan. No, not yet; nor whirlwind. But we don’t know 

what it may come to but it has had a consequence 

already that touches us all. 

Sir Samp. Why, body o’me, out with’t. 

Scan. Something has appear’d to your son Valentine 

he’s gone to bed upon’t, and very ill ^he speaks little, yet 

he says he has a world to say. " Asks for his father and the 
wise Foresight; talks of Raymond Lully, and -the ^host of, 
Lilly. He has secrets to impart I suppose to you two. I 
caQ get nothing out of him but sighs. He desires he may see 
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you in the morning, but would not be disturb’d to night, 
because he has some business to do in a dream. 

Sir Samp. Hoity toity, what have I to do with his dreams 
or his divination — body o’me, this is a trick to defer signing 
the conveyance. I warrant the devil will tell him in a dream, 
that he must not part with his estate. But I'll bring him a 

parson to tell him, that the devil’s a liar or if that won’t 

do, I’ll bring a lawyer that shall out-lie the devil. And so 
I’ll try whether my black-guard or his shall get the better of 
the day. 


SCENE XI 
Scandal, Foresight 

Scan. Alas, Mr. Foresight, I'm afraid all is not right 

you are a wise man, and a conscientious man; a searcher into 
obscurity and futurity; and if you commit an error, it is with 

a great deal of consideration, and discretion, and caution 

Fore. Ah, good Mr. Scandal 

Scan. Nay, nay, 'tis manifest; I do not flatter you 

but Sir Sampson is hasty, very hasty; I'm afraid he is 

not scrupulous enough, Mr. Foresight — — ^he has been wicked, 

and Heav'n grant he may mean well in his aflfair with you 

but my mind gives me, these things cannot be wholly in- 
significant. You are wise, and shou’d not be over-reach’d, 

methinks you shou’d not 

Fore. Alas, Mr. Scandal, — Ilvmanum est errare. 

Scan. You say true, man will err; meer man will err — 

but you are something more ^there have been wise men; 

but they were such as you — ^men who consulted the stars, 
and were observers of omens — Salomon was wise, but how? — 
by his judgment in astrology — so says Pineda in his third 

book and eighth chapter 

Fore. You are leam’d, Mr. Scandal — 

Scan. A trifler — but a lover of art and the wise men 

, of the East ew’d their instructioivto a star, which is rightly 
observ’d by Gregory the Great in favour of astrology' And 
Albertus Magnus makes it the most valuable science, because. 
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says he, it teaches us to consider the causation of causes, in 
the causes of things. 

Fore. I protest I honour you, Mr. Scandal 1 did not 

think you had been read in these matters few young 

men are inclin’d 

ScAK. I thank my stars that have inclined me but 

I fear this marriage and making over this estate, this trans- 
ferring of a rightful inhentance, will bring judgments upon 
us. I prophesie it, and I wou’d not have the fate of Cassandra, 
not to be believ’d. Valentine is disturb’d, what can be the 
cause of that? and Sir Sampson is hurry’d on by an unusual 

violence 1 fear he does not act wholly from himself; 

methinks he does not look as he used to do. 

Fore. He was always of an impetuous nature but 

as to this marriage I have consulted the stars; and all appear- 
ances are prosperous 

Scan. Come, come, Mr. Foresight, let not the prospect 
of worldly lucre carry you beyond your judgment, nor 

against your conscience ^you are not salisfy’d that you 

act justly. 

Fore. Howl 

Scan. You are not satisfy’d, I say am loth to 

discourage you but it is palpable that you are not 

satisfy’d. 

Fore. How does it appear, Mr. Scandal.? I think I 
am very well satisfy’d. 

Scan. Either you suffer your self to deceive your self; 
or you do not know your self. 

Fore. Pray explain your self. 

Scan. Do you sleep well o’nights? 

Fore. Very well. 

Scan. Are you certain? You do not bok so. 

Fore, I am in health, I think. 

Scan. So was Valentine this mornmg; and look’d just so. 

Fore. Howl Am I alter’d any way? I don’t perceive it. 

Scan. That may be, but your beard is longer than it_^ 
was two hours ago. * ' 

Fore, Indeed! bless me. 
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SCENE XII 
[To them] Mrs. Foresight 

Mrs. Fore. Husband, will you go to bed? It’s ten a 
clock. Mr. Scandal, your servant. 

Scan. Pox on her, she has interrupted my design but 

I must work her into the project. You keep early hours, 
madam. 

Mrs. Fore. Mr. Foresight is punctual, we sit up after 
him. 

Fore. My dear, pray lend me your glass, your little 
looking-glass. 

Scan. Pray lend it him, madam I’ll tell you the 

reason. gives him the glass: Scandal and she whisper.] 

My passion for you is grown so violent that I am no longer 

master of my self — I was interrupted in the morning, when 
you had charity enough to give me your attention, and I 
had hopes of finding another opportunity of explaining my 

self to you but was disappointed all this day; and the 

uneasiness that has attended me ever since, brings me now 
hither at this unseasonable hour. 

Mrs. Fore. Was there ever such impudence, to make 
love to me before my husband’s face? I’ll swear I’ll tell him. 

Scan. Do, I’ll die a martyr, rather than disclaim my 
passion. But come a little farther this way, and I’ll tell you 
what pioject I had to get him out of the way; that I might 
have an opportunity of waiting upon you. {Whisper. 

[Foresight looking in the glass. 

Fore. I do not see any revolution here; methinks 

I look with a serene and benign aspect pale, a little pale 

but the roses of these cheeks have been gather'd many 

years; ^ha! I do not like that sudden flushing — gone 

already I — hem, hem, hem! faintish. My heart is pretty 

good; yet it beats; and ray4)ulses, ha! 1 have none 

mercy on m^ ^hum — ^yes, here they are gallop, gallop, 

gallop, "gallop, gallop, gallop, heyl Whither will they hurry 
me? — ^Now they’re gone again — and now I’m'faint again; and 
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pale again, and heml and my hem! — breath, hem! — ^grows 
short; hem! hem! he, he, hem! 

Scan. It takes, pursue it in the name of love and pleasure. 
Mrs. Fore. How do you do, Mr. Foresight f 
Fore. Hum, not so well as I thought I was. Lend me 
your hand. 

Scan. Look you there now your lady says, your sleep 

has been unquiet of late. 

Fore. Very likely. 

Mrs. Fore. O mighty restless, but I was afraid to tell 

him so, he has been subject to talking and starting. 

Scan. And did not use to be so. 

Mrs. Fore. Never, never; 'till within these three nights; 
I cannot say, that he has once broken my rest, since we have 
been mariy’d. 

Fore. I will go to bed. 

Scan. Do so, Mr. Foresight, and say your pray’rs 

he looks better than he did, 

Mrs. Fore. Nurse, nurse! 

Fore. Do you think so, Mr. Scandal? 

Scan. Yes, yes, I hope this will be gone by morning, 

taking it in time. 

Fore. I hope so. 


SCENE XIII 
[To them] Nurse 

Mrs. Fore. Nurse; your master is not well; put him to 
bed. 

Scan. I hope you will be able to see Valentine in the 

morning, ^you had best take a little diacodion and cowslip- 

water, and lye upon your back, may be you may dream. 

Fore. I thank you Mr. Scandal, I will — -nurse, let me 
have a watch-light, and lay the Crwnx of Comfort by me. — ■ 

Norse. Yes, sir. 

Fore. And — i-hero, hem! I am very faint.-^: — 

Scan. No, no, you look much better. 

Fore. Do I ? And d’ye hear bring me, let me see 
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within a quarter of twelve — ^hem— he, hem! — just upon’ the 

turning of the tide, bring me the urinal; and I hope, 

neither the Lord of my ascendant, nor the moon will be 
combust; and then I may do well. 

Scan. I hope so leave that to me; I will erect a 

scheme; and I hope I shall find both Sol and Venus in the 
sixth house. 

Fore. I thank you, Mr. Scandal, indeed that wou’d be 
a great comfort to me. Hem, heml good night. 

SCENE XIV 
Scandal, Mrs. Foresight 

Scan. Good night, good Mr. Foresight; and I hope 

Mars and Venus will be in conjunction; while your wife 

and I are together. 

Mrs. Fore. Well; and what use do you hope to make of 
this project? You don’t think, that you are ever like to 
succeed in your design upon me. 

Scan, Yes, faith I do; I have a better opinion both of 
you and my self, than to despair, 

Mrs. Fore. Did you ever hear such a toad — hark’ee 
devil; do you think any woman honest? 

Scan, Yes, several, very honest, they’ll cheat a little 

at cards, sometimes, but that’s nothing. 

Mrs. Fore. Pshaw! but virtuous I mean. 

Scan. Yes, faith, I believe some women are virtuous too; 

but ’tis as I believe some men are valiant, thro' fear for 

why shou’d a man court danger, or a woman shun pleasure. 

Mrs. Fore. O monstrous! What are conscience and 
honour? 

Scan. Why, honour is a publick enemy; and conscience 
a domestick thief; and he that wou’d secure his pleasure, 
must pay a tribute to one, and go halves with t’other. As 
for honour, that you have secur’d, for you have purchas’d 
a perpetual opportunity for pleasure. 

Mrs.^Fore. An opportunity for pleasure! 

S(^. Ay, your husband, a husband is an opportunity for 
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pleasure, so you have taken care of honour, and 'tis the least 
I can do to take care of conscience. 

Mrs. Fore. And so you think we are free for one an- 
other? 

Scan. Yes faith, I think so; I love to speak my mind. 

Mrs. Fore. Why then I’ll speak my mind. Now as to 
this aiFair between you and me. Here you make love to me; 
why. I’ll confess it does not displease me. Your person is well 
enough, and your understanding is not amiss. 

Scan. I have no great opinion of my self; but I think, 
I’m neither deform’d, nor a fool. 

Mrs. Fore. But you have a villainous character; you are 
a libertine in speech, as well as practice. 

Scan. Come, I know what you wou’d say, you think 

it more dangerous to be seen in conversation with me, than 
to allow some other men the last favour; you mistake, the 
liberty I take in talking. Is purely affected, for the service of 
your sex. He that first cries out stop thief, is often he that 
has stol’n the treasure. I am a jugler, that act by confeder- 
acy; and if you please, we’U put a trick upon the world. 

Mrs. Fore. Ay; but you are such a universal jugler, 

that I’m afraid you have a great many confederates. 

Scan. Faith, I’m sound. 

Mrs. Fore. O, fie ^I’U swear you're impudent. 

Scan. I’ll swear you’re handsome. 

Mrs. Fore. Pish, you’d tell me so, tho’ you did not think 
so. 

Scan. And you’d think so, tho’ I shou’d not tell you so: 
and now I think we know one another pretty well. 

Mrs. Fore. O Lord, who’s here? 


SCENE XV 

[ro <Am] Mrs. !^rail and Ben 

Ben. Mess, I love to speak my mind — —father has 
nothing to do with me — ^nay, I can’t say that neither; he 
has something to do with me. But what does that sigpifie? 
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If so be, that I ben’t minded to be steer’d by him; ’tis as tho’f 
he should strive against wind and tide. 

Mrs. Frail. Ay, but my dear, we must keep it secret, 
’till the estate be settled ; for you know, marrying without an 
estate, is like sailing in a ship without ballast. 

Ben. He, he, he; why that’s true; just so for all the world 
it is indeed, as like as two cable ropes. 

Mrs. Frail. And tho’ I have a good portion; you know 
one wou’d not venture all in one bottom. 

Ben. Why that’s true again; for may-hap one bottom 
may spring a leak. You have hit it indeed, mess, you’ve 
nick’d the channel. 

Mrs. Frail. Well, but if you shou’d forsake me after all, 
you’d break my heart. 

Ben. Break your heart f I’d rather the Marygold shou'd 
break her cable in a storm, as well as I love her. Flesh, you 
don’t think I’m false-hearted, like a land-man. A sailor will 
be honest, tho’f may-hap he has never a penny of mony in his 

pocket may-hap I may not have so fair a face, as a citizen 

or a courtier; but for all that, I’ve as good blood in my veins, 
and a heart as sound as a bisket. 

Mrs. Frail. And will you love me always? 

Ben. Nay, an I love once. I’ll stick like pitch; I’ll tell 
you what. Come, I’ll sing you a song of a sailor. 

Mrs. Frail. Hold, there’s my sister, I’ll call her to hear it. 

Mrs. Fore. Well; I won’t go to bed to my husband to 
night; because I’ll retire to my own chamber, and think of 
what you have said. 

Scan. Well; you’ll give me leave to wait upon you to your 
chamber door; and leave you my last instructions? 

Mrs. Fore. Hold, here’s my sister coming towards us, 

Mrs. Frail. If it won’t interrupt you, I’ll entertain you 
with a song. 

Ben. The song was made upon one of our ships-crew’s 
wife; our boat-swain made the song, may-hap you may know 
her, sir. Befoie she was many^d, she was call’d Buxom 
Joan of Deptford. 

Sqan. I have heard of her. [Ben sin^s. 
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BALLAD 
Set by Mr. John Eccles 
I 

A soldier and a sailor, 

A tinker, and a tailor. 

Had once a doubtful strife, sir. 

To make a maid a wife, sir, 

Whose name was Buxom Joan. 
For now the time was ended. 

When she no more intended. 

To lick her lips at men, sir. 

And gnaw the sheets in vain, sir, 

And lye o'nights alone. 

U 

The soldier swore like thunder, 

He lov’d her more than plunder; 

And shew’d er many a scar, sir, 

That he had brought from far, sir, 
With lighting for her sake. 

The tailor thought to please her, 
With off’ ring her his measure. 

The tinker too with mettle. 

Said he could mend her kettle^ 

And stop up ev’ry leak, 

III 

But while these three were prating. 
The sailor slily waiting. 

Thought if it came about, sir. 

That they should all fall out, sir: 

He riien might play his part. 
And just e’en as he meant, sir. 

To loggerheads they wenii sir, 

, And Aen he Ut fly at her, 

A shot ’twixt wind and water, 

That won this fair maid’s heart. 
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Ben. If some of our crew that came to see me, are not 
gone; you shall see, that we sailors can dance sometimes, as 
well as other folks. [Whistles.] I warrant that brings ’em, 
an they be within hearing. 

Enter Seamen. 

Oh here they be and fiddles along with ’em; come, my 

lads, let’s have a round, and I’ll make one. [Dance. 

Ben. We’re merry folks, we sailors, we han’t much to 
care for. Thus we live at sea; eat bisket, and drink flip; 

put on a clean shirt once a quarter come home, and lye 

with our landladies once a year, get rid of a little mony; 
and then put off with the next fair wind. How d’ye like us ? 

Mrs. Frail. O’you are the happiest, merriest men alive. 

Mrs. Fore. We’re beholden to Mr. Benjamin for this 
entertainment. I believe it’s late. 

Ben. Why, forsooth, an you think so, you had best go 
to bed. For my part, I mean to toss a can, and remember my 
sweet-heart, a-fore I turn in; may-hap I may dream of her. 

Mrs. Fore. Mr. Scandal, you had best go to bed and 
dream too. 

Scan. Why faith, I have a good lively imagination; and 
can dream as much to the purpose as another, if I set about 
it: but dreaming is the poor retreat of a lazy, hopeless, and 
imperfect lover; ’tis the last glimpse of love to worn-out 
sinners, and the faint dawning of a bliss to wishing girls, 
and growing boys. 

There’s nought but willing, waking love, that can 
Make blest the ripen’d maid and finish’d man. 

[End of the Third Act.\ 

ACT IV 

SCENE I, Valentine’s Lodging 
ScAJxoKLand Jeremy 

Scan." Well, is your master ready; does he look madly, 
and talk madly? 
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Jere. Yes sir; you need make no great doubt of that; he 
that was so near turning poet yesterday morning, can’t be 
much to seek in playing the madman to day. 

Scan. Would he have Angelica acquainted with the 
reason of his design ? 

Jere. No, sir, not yet; ^he has a mind to try, whether 

his playing the madman, won’t make her play the fool, and 
fall in love with him; or at least own, that she has lov’d him 
all this while, and conceal’d it. 

Scan. I saw her take coach just now with her maid; and 
think I heard her bid the coachman drive hither. 

Jere. Like enough, sir, for I told her maid this morning, 
my master was run stark mad only for love of her mistress; 
I heai a coach stop; if it should be she, sir, I believe he would 
not see her, till he hears how she takes it. 

Scan. Well, I’ll tiy her 'tis she, here she comes. 

SCENE II 

[To them] Angelica with Jenny 

Ano. Mr. Scandal, I suppose you don’t think it a novelty, 
to see a woman visit a man at his own lodgings in a morning? 

Scan. Not upon a kind occasion, madam. But when a 
lady comes tyrannically to insult a ruin’d lover, and make 
manifest the cruel triumphs of her beauty; the barbarity of 
it something surprizes me. 

Ang. I don’t like raillery from a serious face pray 

tell me what is the matter? 

Jere. No strange matter, madam; my master's mad, 
that’s all: I suppose your Ladyship has thought him so a 
great while. 

Ang, How d’ye mean, mad? 

Jere. Why faith, madam, he’s mad for want of his wits, 
just as he was poor for want of mony; his head is e’en as light 
as his pockets; and any body that has a mind to a bad bargain, 
can’t do better than to beg him for his estate. 

Ang. If you speak tmth, your endeavouring at wit is 
very unseasonable , 
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Scan. She's concern’d, and loves him. [Aside. 

Ang. Mr. Scandal, you can’t think me guilty of so much 
inhumanity, as not to be concern’d for a man I must own my 
self oblig’d to — pray tell me truth. 

Scan. Faith, madam, I wish telling a lie would mend the 
matter. But this is no new effect of an unsuccessful passion. 

Ang. [Aside.] I know not what to think ^yet I shou’d 

be vext to have a trick put upon me may I not see 

him? 

Scan. I’m afraid the physician is not willing you shou’d 
see him yet — ^Jeremy, go in and enquire. 

SCENE III 
Scandal, Angelica, Jenny 

Ang. Hal I saw him wink and smile — I fancy ’tis a trick 
— I'll try — I would disguise to all the world a failing, which I 

must own to you 1 fear my happiness depends upon the 

recovery of Valentine, Therefoie I conjure you, as you are 
his friend, and as you have compassion upon one fearful of 

affliction, to tell me what I am to hope for 1 cannot speak 

but you may tell me, tell me, for you know what I 

wou’d ask? 

Scan. So, this is pretty plain be not too much^ 

concerned, madam; I hope his condition is no^ijiaucnoly 
an acknowledgement of love from you, perhapdund. 
cure; as the fear of your aversion occa'’*tfdes, sii speak 

Ang. [Aside.] Say you so; " what the matter 

and if I don’t play trick for tnc _j^ull. 

pleasure of revenge ackno', at’s the matter with him, 

you have mistaken my com ^^entleman; he’s stark mad, 
weakness I am a strange” 
to deceive you, and to(j|, 
deluded with vaipjjoneson compos? 
me to be conce^im> lor^oj^sir. 

power nor inclination; ari’s obliterated, Sir Sampson, if he 
the poison from his wounuact an^ deed will be of no effect, 
senses ’till I lose mine. 
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Scan. Hey, brave woman, I faith won’t you see him 

then, if he desire it? 

Ang. What signifie a madman’s desires? Besides, 
’twou’d make me uneasie — ^if I don’t see him, perhaps my 
concern for him may lessen — if I forget him, ’tis no more than 
he has done by himself; and now the surprize is over, methinks 
I am not half so sorry as I was 

Scan. So, faith good nature works apace; you were 
confessing just now an obligation to his love. 

Ang. But I have consider’d that passions are unreason- 
able and involuntary; if he loves, he can’t help it; and if I 
don’t love, I can’t help it; no more than he can help his being 
a man, or I my being a woman; or no more that I can help 
my want of inclination to stay longer here — come, Jenny, 


SCENE IV 
Scandal, Jeremy 

Scan. Humh! — an admirable composition, faith, this 
same womankind. 

Jere. What, is she gone, sir? 

Scan. Gone; why she was never here, nor any where else; 
jgr I don’t know her if I see her; nor you neither. 

20 od lack! What’s the matter now? Are any 
mad ? Why, sir, my master longs to see her; 
in good earnest, with the joyful news of 

N, 

^ipr a mistake ask no questions, for 

.f’ll inform your master. In the 
"■peed no better with his father, 
he may descend from his 
l,d of common sense, and 
'I ad^other reasonable 
1 Tcu your cue; I’ll to 
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Love for Love 


mi 


SCENE V 

Jeremy, Sir Sampson Legend, toith a Lawyer 

Sir Samp. D'ye see, Mr. Buckram, here’s the paper 
sign’d with his own hand. 

Buck. Good, sir. And the conveyance is ready drawn 
in this box, if he be ready to sign and seal. 

Sir Samp. Ready, body o’me, he must be ready: his 
sham-sickness shan’t excuse him — O, here’s his scoundrel. 
Sirrah, where’s your master? 

Jere. Ah, sir, he’s quite gone. 

Sir Samp. Gone! ’V^at, he is not dead ? 

Jere. No, sir, not dead. 

Sir Samp. What, is he gone out of town, run away, ha I 
has he trick’d me ? speak, varlet. 

Jere. No, no, sir, he’s safe enough, sir, an be were but 
as sound, poor gentleman. He is indeed here, sir, and not 
here, sir. 

Sir Samp. Hey day, rascal, do you banter me? Sirrah, 

d’ye banter me, speak sirrah, where is he, for I will 

find him. 

Jere. Would you could, sir; for he has lost himself. 
Indeed, sir, I have a most broke my heart about him — I can’t 
refrain tears when I think of him, sir: I’m as melancholy 
for him as a passing-bell, sir; or a horse in a pound. 

Sir Samp. A pox confound your similitudes, sir speak 

to be understood, and tell me in plain terms what the matter 
is with him, or I’ll crack your fool’s scull. 

Jere. Ah, you’ve hit it, sir; that’s the matter with him, 
sir; his skull’s crack’d, poor gentleman; he’s stark mad, 
sir. 

Sir Samp. Madl 

Buck. What, is he non compos? 

Jere, Quite non compos^ sir. 

Buck. Why then all’s obliterated. Sir Sampson, if he 
be non-xompos mentis^ his act and deed will be of no effect, 
it is^not good in law. 
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Sir Samp. Oons, I won’t believe it; let me see him, sir — 
mad, I’ll make him find his senses. 

Jere. Mr. Scandal is with him, sir; I’ll knock at the door. 

[Gotfj to the scene, which opens. 

SCENE VI 

Sir Sampson, Valentine, Scandal, Jeremy, and Lawyer. 

(Valentine upon a couch disorderly dress’d.) 

Sir Samp. How now, what’s here to do? 

Val. Hal Who’s that? [Starting. 

Scan. For heav’ns sake softly, sir, and gently; don’t 
provoke him. 

Val. Answer me; who is that? and that? 

Sir Samp. Gads bobs, does he not know me? Is he 
mischievous? I’ll speak gently — ^Val, Val, do’st thou not 
know me, boy? Not know thy own father, Val! I am thy 
own father, and this is honest Brief Buckram the lawyer. 

Val. It may be so 1 did not know you the world 

is full there are people that we do know, and people that 

we do not know; and yet the sun shines upon all alike 

there are fathers that have many children; and there are 

children that have many fathers ^"tis strange! But I 

[ am truth, and come to give the world the lie. 

Sir Samp. Body o’me, I know not what to say to him. 

Val. Why does that lawyer wear black? Does he 

carry his conscience withoutside? — ^Lawyer, what art thou? 
Dost thou know me? 

Buck. O Lord, what must I say? Yes, sir. 

Val. Thou liest, for I am truth. ’Tis hard I cannot get 
a livelyhood amongst you. I have been sworn out of West- 
minster-Hall the first day of every term — let me see — ^no 

matter how long but I’ll tell you one thing; it’s a question 

that would puzzle an arithmetician, if you should ask him, 
whether the Bible saves more souls in Westminster-Abby, 
or damns more in Westminster-Hall: for my part, I am 
truth, and can’t tell; I havs very few acquaintafice. „ 

’ Sir Samp. Body o’me, he talks sensibly in his madness 
«- — srhas he no intervals? 
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Jere. Very short, sir. 

Buck. Sir, I can do you no service while he’s in this 

condition: here’s your paper, sir ^he may do me a mischief 

if I stay ^the conveyance is ready, sir. If he recovers 

his senses. 

SCENE VII 

Sir Sampson, Valentine, Scandal, Jeremy 

Sir Samp. Hold, hold, don’t you go yet. 

Scan. You’d better let him go, sir; and send for him if 
there be occasion; for I fancy his presence provokes him 
more. 

Val. Is the lawyer gone? *Tis well, then we may drink 
about without going together by the ears — ^high hoi What 
a clock fs’t? My father herel Your blessing, sir? 

Sir Samp. He recovers bless thee, Val. — How dost 

thou do, boy? 

Val. Thank you, sir, pretty well ^I have been a little 

out of order; won’t you please to sit, sir? 

Sir Samp. Ay, boy, — come, thou shalt sit down by me. 

Val. Sir, ’tis my duty to wait. 

Sir Samp. No, no, come, come, sit thee down, honest 
Val: how do’st thou do? let me feel thy pulse — oh, pretty 
well now, Val: body o’me, I was sorry to see thee indisposed: 
but I’m glad thou art better, honest Val. 

Val. I thank you, sir. 

Scan. Miracle 1 the monster grows lovmg. {Aside, 

Sir Samp. Let me feel thy hand again, Val: it does not 
shake — ^I believe thou canst write, Val: ha, boy? thou 

canst write thy name, Val? ^Jeremy, step and overtake 

Mr. Buckram, bid him make haste back with the convey- 
ance — quick — quick. {In whisper to Jeremy. 

SCENE VIII 

Sir Sampson, Valentine, Scandal 

Scan. That ever I shou’d suspect such a heathen of any 
remorse! {Aside. 
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Sir Samp. Do’st thou know this paper, Valf I know 
thou’rt honest, and wilt perfotm articles. 

[Shews him the paper, but holds it out of his reach. 

Val. Pray let me see it, sir. You hold it so far off, that 
I can’t tell whether I know it or no. 

Sir Samp. See it, boy? Ay, ay, why thou do’st see it — 
’tis thy own hand, Vally. Why, let me see, I can lead it as 
plain as can be. look you here [Reads] The Condition of this 

obligation ^I>ook you, as plam as can be, so it begins 

and then at the bottom As witness my hand, VALEN- 

TINE LEGEND, in great letters. Why, ’tis as plain as the 
nose in one’s face: what, are my eyes better than thine? 
I believe I can read it farther off yet — let me see. 

[Stietches his arm as far as he can. 

Val. Will you please let me hold it, sir? 

Sir Samp. Let thee hold it, say’st thou ay, with all 

my heart ^what matter is it who holds it? What need 

any body hold it? — I’ll put it up in my pocket, Val, and then 
no body need hold it [Puts the paper in his pocket.] There 

Val. it’s safe enough, boy ^but thou shalt have it as 

soon as thou hast set thy hand to another paper, little Val, 

SCENE IX 

[To them] Jeremy with Buckram 

Val. What, is my bad genius here again! Oh no, ’tis the 
lawyer with an itching palm; and he’s come to be scratch’d — 
my nails are not long enough — ^let me have a pair of red-hot 
tongs quickly, quickly, and you shall see me act St. Dunstan, 
and lead the devil by the nose. 

Buck. 0 Lord, let me be gone; I’ll not venture my self 
with a madman. 

SCENE X 

Sir Sampson, Valentins, Scandal, Jeremy 

Val, Ha, ha, ha; you need not run so fast, honesty will 

nqt overtake yon- ^ha, ha, ha, the rogue found me oiu- tn 

be jlpi forma paupeids presently. 
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Sir Samp. Oonsl What a vexation is here! I know not 
what to do, or say, nor which way to go. 

Val. Who’s that, that’s out of his way? 1 am truth, 

and can set him right harkee, friend, the strait road is 

the worst way you can go he that follows his nose always, 

will very often be led into a stink, Probatum esl. But what 
are you for? Religion or politicks? There's a couple of 
topicks for you, no more like one another than oil and vinegar; 
and yet those two beaten together by a state-cook, make 
sauce for the whole nation. 

Sir Samp. What the devil had I to do, ever to beget sons ? 
Why did I ever marry? 

Val. Because thou wert a monster; old boy? The two 
greatest monsters in the world, are a man and a woman? 
What’s thy opinion? 

Sir Samp. Why, my opinion is, that those two monsters, 
join’d together, make yet a greater, that’s a man and his wife. 

Val. a hal Old true-penny, say’st thou so: thou hast 
nick’d it but it’s wonderful strange, Jeremy. 

Jere. What is, sir? 

Val. That gray hairs shou’d cover a green head — and I 
make a fool of my father. What’s herel Erra Pater: or a 
bearded Sybil? If prophecy comes truth must give place. 

SCENE XI 

Sir Sampson, Scandal, Foresight, Mrs. Foresight, 
Mrs. Frail 

Fore. What says he? What, did he prophesie? Ha, 
Sir Sampson, bless usl How are we? 

Sir Samp. Are we? A pox o’your prognostication — 
why, we are fools as we use to be^ — oons, that you cou’d not 
foresee, that the moon wou’d predominate, and my son be 
mad — ^Where’s your oppositions, your trines, and your 

quadrates? What did your Cardan and your Ptolome tell 

you? Yout Messahalah and your Longomontanus, your 
harmony of chiromancy with astrology. Ahl pox on’t, that 
I that know the World, ,ana men and manners, that dbn’t 
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believe a syllable in the sky and stars, and sun and almanacks, 
and trash, should be directed by a dreamer, an omen-hunter, 
and defer business in expectation of a lucky hour. When, 
body o’me, there never was a lucky hour after the first 
opportunity. 

SCENE XII 

Scandal, Foresight, Mrs, Foresight, Mrs. Frail 

Fore. Ah, Sir Sampson, HeaVn help your head 

this is none of your lucky hour; Nema omnibus horis sapit. 
What, is he gone, and in contempt of science! Ill stars, and 
unconvertible ignorance attend him. 

Scan. You must excuse his passion, Mr. Foresight; for 
he has been heartily vex’d — ^his son is non compos mentis, 
and thereby incapable of making any conveyance in law; 
so that all his measures are disappointed. ' 

Fore. Hal say you so? 

Mrs. Frail, What, has my sea-lover lost his anchor of 
hope then? [Aside to Mrs. Foresight. 

Mrs. Fore. Oh sister, what will you do with him? 

Mrs. Frail. Do with him, send him to sea again in the 

next foul weather He’s us’d to an inconstant element, 

and won’t be surpriz’d to see the tide turn’d. 

Fore. Wherein was I mistaken, not to foresee this? 

[Considers, 

Scan. Madam, you and I can tell him something else, 
that he did not foresee, and more particularly relatmg to 
his own fortune. [Aside to Mrs. Foresight. 

Mrs. Fore. What do you mean ? I don’t understand you. 

Scan. Hush, softly — ^the pleasures of last night, my dear, 
too considerable to be forgot so soon, 

Mrs. Fore, Last nighti and what wou’d your impudence 
infer from last night? last night was like the night before, 
I think. 

Scan. ’S’death, do you makd no difference between me 
and your husband ? » ' . 

Mrs. Fore. Not much, — ^he’s superstitious; and you 
arejnad m my opinion. 
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Scan. You make me mad you are not serious — pray 

recollect your self. 

Mrs. Fore. O yes, now I remember, you were very 
impertinent and impudent, — and would have come to bed 
to me. 

Scan. And did not? 

Mrs. Fore. Did not! With what face can you ask the 
question? 

Scan. This I have heard of before, but never believ’d. 
I have been told, she had that admirable quality of forgetting 
to a man’s face in the morning, that she had lain with him 
all night, and denying that she had done favours with more 
impudence, than she cou’d grant 'em — ^madam. I’m your 
humble servant, and honour you. — You look pretty well, Mr. 
Foresight. — How did you rest last night? 

Fore. Truly Mr. Scandal, I was so taken up with broken 
dreams and distracted visions, that I remember little. 

Scan. ’Twas a very forgettmg night. — But would you 
not talk with Valentine, perhaps you may understand him; 
I’m apt to believe, there is something mysterious in his dis- 
courses, and sometimes rather think him inspir’d than mad. 

Fore. You speak with singular good judgment, Mr. 

Scandal, truly, ^I am inclining to your Turkish opinion 

in this matter, and do reverence a man whom the vulgar think 
mad. Let us go to him. 

Mrs. Frail. Sister, do you stay with them; I’ll find out 
my lover, and give him his discharge, and come to you. 
O’my conscience here he comes. 

SCENE XIII 
Mrs. Frail, Ben 

Ben. All mad, I think — ^llesh, I believe all the calentures 
of the sea are come ashore, for my part. 

Mrs. Frail. Mr. Benjamin in cholerl 

Ben. No, I’m pleased well, enough, now I have found 
you,— ^mess, I have had such a hurricane upon your 
account yonder. — 
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Mrs. Frail. My account, pray what’s the matter? 

Ben. Why, father came and found me squabling with 
yon chitty-fac’d thing, as he would have me marry, — so he 
ask’d what was the matter. — He ask’d in a surly sort of a 
way — (it seems brother Val. is gone mad, and so that put’n 
into a passion; but what did I know that, what’s that to me ?) 
— So he ask’d in a surly sort of manner, — and gad I answer’d 
’en as surlily, what tho’f he be my father, I an’t bound 
prentice to ’en. — so faith I told’n in plain terms, if I were 
minded to marry, I’d marry to please my self, not him: and 
for the young woman that he provided for me, I thought 
it more fitting for her to learn her sampler, and make dirt- 
pies, than to look after a husband; for my part I was none of 

her man. 1 had another voyage to make, let him take it 

as he will. 

Mrs. Frail. So then, you intend to go to sea again? 

Ben. Nay, nay, my mind run upon you, — but I wou’d 
not tell him so much— so he said he’d make my heart ake; 
and if so be that he cou’d get a woman to his mind, he’d 
marry himself. Gad, says I, an you play the fool and marry 
at these years, there’s more danger of your head’s aking than 
my heart, — ^He was woundy angry when I gav’n that wipe.— 
He hadn’t a word to say, and so I left’n, and the green girl 
together; may-hap the bee may bite, and he’ll marry her 
himself, with all my heart. 

Mrs. Frail. And were you this undutiful and graceless 
wretch to your father? 

Ben. Then why was he graceless first, ^if I am un- 

dutiful and graceless, why did he beget me so? I did not get 
my self. 

Mrs. Frail, 0 impiety! How have I been mistaken! 
What an inhuman merciless creature have I set my heart 
upon? 0 I am happy to have discover’d the shelves and 
quicksands that lurk beneath that faithless smiling face. 
Ben. Hey toss! What’s the matter now? Whyyouben’t 

pi^, faeyou? ^ r 

, Mbs* Frail, O see me no more, ^for thou weft bom 

a^btigSt rocks, suckl’d by whales, cradled in a tempest, ijnd 

.. .A ^ 
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whistled to by winds; and thou art come forth with fins and 
scales, and three rows of teeth, a most outragious hsh of 
prey. 

Ben. 0 Lord, 0 Lord, she’s mad, poor young woman, 
love has turn’d her senses, her brain is quite overset. Well-a- 
day, how shall I do to set her to rights. 

Mrs. Frail. No, no, I am not mad, monster, I am wise 

enough to find you out. Hadst thou the impudence to 

aspire at being a husband with that stubborn and dis- 
obedient temper.^ ^You that know not how to submit to 

a father, presume to have sufficient stock of duty to undergo 
a wife.!* I should have been finely fobb’d indeed, very finely 
fobb’d. 

Ben. Harkee forsooth; if so be that you are in your right 
senses, d’ye see; for ought as I perceive I’m like to be finely 

fobb’d, ^if I have got anger here upon your account, and 

you are tack’d about already. What d’ye mean, aftei all 

your fair speeches, and streaking my cheeks, and kissing 
and hugging, what wou’d you sheer off so? Wou’d you, and 
leave me aground? 

Mrs. Frail. No, I’ll leave you a-drift, and go which way 
you will. 

Ben. What, are you false-hearted then? 

Mrs. Frail. Only the wind’s chang’d. 

Ben. More shame for you, ^the wind’s chang’d? — 

It’s an ill wind blows no body good, — ^may-hap I have a good 

riddance on you, if these be your tricks, ^what did you 

mean all this while, to make a fool of me? 

Mrs. Frail. Any fool, but a husband. 

Ben. Husband! Gad I wou’d not be your husband, if 
you wou’d have me; now I know your mind, tho’f you had 
your weight in gold and jewels, and tho’f I lov’d you never so 
well. 

Mrs. Frail. Why, can’st thou love, porftisse? 

Ben. No matter what I can do; don’t call names,—' — I 

don’t love you so well as to bear ^hat, whatever I did, 

glad you shew your self, mistress; — let them matry yott, as 
donft know you gad I ^now you too well, by sad experience; 
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I believe he that marries you will go to sea in a hen-peck’d 

frigat — I believe that, young woman and may-hap may 

come to an anchor at Cuckolds-Point; so there’s a dash for 
you, take it as you will, may-hap you may holla after me when 
I won’t come too. 

Mrs. Fraii.. Ha, ha, ha, no doubt on’t , — My true love 
is gone to sea [Sings. 

SCENE XIV 
Mrs. Frail, Mrs. Foresight 

Mrs. Frail. O sister, had you come a minute sooner, you 

would have seen the resolution of a lover, ^honest Tarr 

and I are parted; and with the same indifference that we 

met: O’ my life I am half vex’d at the insensibility of 

a brute that I despis’d. 

Mrs. Fore. What then, he bore it most heroically ? 

Mrs. Frail. Most tyrannically, for you see he has 

got the start of me; and I the poor forsaken maid am left 
complaining on the shoar. But I’ll tell you a hint that he has 
given me; Sir Sampson is enraged, and talks desperately of 

committing matrimony himself.- If he has a mind to throw 

himself away, he can’t do it more effectually than upon me, 
if we could bring it about. 

Mrs. Fore. Oh hang him old fox, he’s too cunning, 

besides he hates both you and me. But I have a project 

in my head for you, and I have gone a good way towards it. 
I have almost made a bargain with Jeremy, Valentine’s 
man, to sell his master to us. 

Mrs, Frail, Sell him, how? 

Mrs. Fore. Valentine raves upon Angelica, and took me 
for her, and Jeremy says will take any body for her that he 

imposes on him. -Now I have promised him mountains; 

if in one of his mad fits he will bring you to him in her stead, 
and get you marry’d together, and put to bed together; and 
after consummation, girl, there’s no revoking. And if he 
should recover his senses, hdlll be glad at least to Shake you a 
good settlement — ^here they come, stand aside a little, and 
how you like the design, r •* 
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SCENE XV 


Mrs. Foresight, Mrs. Frail, Valentine, Scandal, Fore- 
sight, and Jeremy 

Scan. And have you given your master a hint of their 
plot upon him? [To Jere. 

Jere. Yes, sir; he says he’ll favour it, and mistake her for 
Angelica. 

Scan. It may make us sport. 

Fore. Mercy on us! 

Val. Husht interrupt me not I'll whisper predic- 
tion to thee, and thou shalt prophesie; 1 am truth, and 

can teach thy tongue a new trick, 1 have told thee what’s 

past, now I’ll tell you what’s to come; dost thou 

know what will happen to morrow? answer me not 

for I will tell thee. To morrow, knaves will thrive thro* 
craft, and fools thro’ fortune; and honesty will go as it did, 
frost-nipt in a summer suit. Ask me questions concerning 
to morrow? 

Scan. Ask him, Mr. Foresight. 

Fore. Pray what will be done at court? 

Val. Scandal will tell you; 1 am truth, I never come 

there. 

Fore. In the city? 

Val. Oh, prayers will be said in empty churches, at the 
usual hours. Yet you will see such zealous faces behind 
counters, as if religion were to be sold in every shop. Oh 
things will go methodically in the city, the clocks will strike 
twelve at noon, and the hom’d herd buz in the exchange at 
two. Wives and husbands will drive distinct trades, and 
care and pleasure separately occupy the family. Coffee- 
houses will be full of smoak and stratagem. And the cropt 
prentice, that sweeps his master's shop in the morning, may 
ten to one dirty his sheets 'before night. But there are two 
things that you will see very ^trange; which are wanton 
wives, 'with their legs at liberty, and tame cuckolds, with 
chains about their neclq^. But hold, I must examine ^ou 
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before I go further; you look suspiciously. Are you a hus- 
band? 

Fore. I am married. 

Val. Poor creature ! Is your wife of Covent-Garden parish 1 

Fore. No; St. Martins in the Fields. 

Val. Alas; poor man; his eyes are sunk, and his hands 
shriveird: his legs dwindl’d, and his back bow’d, pray, pray, 

for a metamorphosis change thy shape, and shake off 

age; get thee Medea’s kettle, and be boil'd a-new; come forth 
with lab’ring callous hands, a chine of steel, and Atlas 
shoulders. Let Taliacotius trim the calves of twenty chair- 
men, and make thee pedestals to stand elect upon, and look 
matrimony in the face. Ha, ha, hal That a man shou’d 
have a stomach to a wedding supper, when the pidgeons 
ought rather to be laid to his feet, ha, ha, ha. 

Fore. His frenzy is very high now, Mr. Scandal. 

Scan. I believe it is a spring tide. 

Fore. Very likely truly; you understand these mat- 
ters ^Mr. Scandal, I shall be very glad to confer with 

you about these things which he has utter’d. — His say ings 
are very mysterious and hieroglyphical. 

Val. Oh, why would Angelica be absent from my eyes 
so long? 

JcRE. She’s here, sir. 

Mrs. Fore. Now, sister. 

Mrs, Frail. O Lord, what must I say? 

Scan. Humour him, madam, by all means. 

Val. Where is she? Oh I see her she comes, like 

riches, health and liberty at once, to a despairing, starving, 
and abandon’d wretch, oh welcome, welcome. 

Mrs. Frail. How d’ye, sir? Can I serve 3mu? 

Val. Harkee; have a secret to tell you — ^Endymion 

and the moon shall meet us upon Mount Latmos, and we’ll 

be marry’d in the dead of night. But say not a word. 

Hymen jhall put his torch into ^dark lanthom, that it may 
be secret; and Juno shall give her peacock poppy^water, that 
he may fold his ogling tail, abid Argus’s hundred eyes be shut, 
li^? No body shall know, but Jeremy. 
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Mrs. Frail. No, no, we*ll keep it secret, it shall be ione 
presently. 

Val. The sooner the better ^Jeremy, come hither 

closer ^that none may over-hear us; ^Jeremy, I can 

tell you news; Angelica is turn’d nun; and I am turning fryar, 

and yet we’ll marry one another in spite of the pope get 

me a coul and beads, that I may play my part, for she’ll 

meet me two hours hence in black and white, and a long veil 
to cover the project, and we won’t see one anothers faces, 
’till we have done something to be asham’d of; and then 
we’ll blush once for all. 

SCENE XVI 

[To them] Tattle and Angelica 

Jere. I’ll take care, and 

Val, Whisper. 

Ang. Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make love to me, you spoil 
my design, for I intend to make you my confident. 

Tatt. But, madam, to throw away your person, such a 
person! and such a fortune on a madman! 

Ang. I never lov’d him ’till he was mad; but don’t tell 
any body so. 

Scan. How’s this! Tattle making love to Angelica! 

Tatt. Tell, madam ! alas you don’t know me 1 have 

much ado to tell your Ladyship, how long I have been in 
love with you — but encourag’d by the impossibility of 
Valentine’s making any more addresses to you, I have ven- 
tur’d to declare the very inmost passion of my heart. Oh, 
madam, look upon us both. There you see the ruins of a 

poor decay’d creature here, a compleat and lively figure, 

with youth and health, and all his five senses in perfection, 
madam, and to all this, the most passionate lover 

Ang. O fie for shame, hold your tongue, a passionate 
lover, and five senses in perfection! when you are as mad as 
Valentine, J’ll believe you love me, and the maddest shall 
take m*. ’ 

Val. It is enough, Ha! Who’s here? 
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if^aAiL, O Lord, her coming will spoil all. [To Jeremy. 

Jere. No, no, madam, he won’t know her; if he shou’d, 
I can perswade him. 

Val. Scandal, who are these? Foreigners? If they are, 

ni tell you what I think ^get away all the company but 

Angelica, that I may discover my design to her. [Whisper. 

Scan. I will 1 have discover* d something of Tattle, 

that is of a piece with Mrs. Frail. He courts Angelica; if we 

cou’d contrive to couple ’em together — hark’ee 

[Whisper. 

Mrs. Fore. He won’t know you, cousin, he knows no 
body. 

Fore. But he knows more than any body, oh neice, 

he knows things past and to come, and all the profound 
secrets of time. 

Tatt. Look you, Mr. Foresight, it is not my way to 
make many words of matters, and so I shan’t say much, — 
but in short, d’ye see, I will hold you a hundred pound now, 
that I know more secrets than he. 

Fore. How! I cannot read that knowledge in your face, 
Mr. Tattle pray, what do you know? 

Tatt. Why, d’ye think I’ll tell you, sirl Read it in my 
face? No, sir, ’tis written in my heart: and safer there, sir, 
than letters writ in juice of lemon, for no fire can fetch it out. 
I am no blab, sir. 

Val. Acquaint Jeremy with it, he may easily bring it 

about. ^They are welcome, and I’ll tell ’em so my self. 

[To Scandal.] What, do you look strange upon me? — ^Then 
I must be plain. [Coming up to them.] I am truth, and hate 
an old acquaintance with a new face. 

[Scandal goes aside with Jeremy. 

Tatt. Do you know me, Valentine? 

Val. You? Who are you? No, I hope not. 

Tatt. I am Jack Tattle, your friend. 

Val. My friend, what to do ?^ I am no married man, and 
thou canst not lye with my wife: I am very poor, and thou 
canst not borrow mony of fne; then what employment have 
I for.a friend ? 
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Tatt. Hah! A good open speaker, and not to be trusted 
with a secret. 

Ang. Do you know me, Valentine? 

Val. Oh very well. 

Ang. Who am I? 

Val. You’re a woman, — one to whom Heav’n gave beauty, 
when it grafted roses on a briar. You are the reflection of 
Heav’n in a pond, and he that leaps at you is sunk. You 
are all white, a sheet of lovely spotless paper, when you first 
are bom; but you are to be scrawl’d and blotted by every 
goose’s quill. I know you; for I lov’d a woman, and lov’d her 
so long, that I found out a strange thing: I found out what a 
woman was good for. 

Tatt. Ay, prithee, what’s that? 

Val. Why, to keep a secret. 

Tatt. O Lord I 

Val. O exceeding good to keep a secret: for tho’ she 
should tell, yet she is not to be believ’d. 

Tatt. Hah! good again, faith. 

Val. I would have musick sing me the song that 

Hike 


SONG 


Set by Mr. Finger 
I 

I tell thee, Charmion, could I time retrieve. 

And could again begin to love and live, 

To you I should my earliest oEF'ring give; 

1 know, my eyes would lead my heart to you. 
And I should all my vows and oaths renew. 
But to be plain, I never would be true. 

n 

For by our weak and weary truth, I find, 

Love hates to center in a point assign’d; 

But runs with joy the cirde of the mind. 

Then never let us chain what shou’d be free. 
But for relief of either sex agree; 

Since women love to change, and so do we. 
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•No more, for I am melancholly. {Walks musing, 

Jere. rU do’t, sir. [To Scandal. 

Scan. Mr. Foresight, we had best leave him. He may 
grow outragious, and do mischief. 

Fore. I will be directed by you. 

Jere. [to Mrs. Frail.] You’ll meet, madam; I’ll tate 

care every thing shall be ready. 

Mrs. Frail. Thou shalt do what thou wilt, in short, I 
will deny thee nothing. 

Tatt. Madam, shall I wait upon you? [7o Angelica. 

Ang. No, I’ll stay with him — Mr. Scandal will protect 
me. Aunt, Mr. Tattle desires you would give him leave to 
wait on you. 

Tatt. Pox on’t, there’s no coming off, now she has said 
that ^madam, will you do me the honour? 

Mrs. Fore. Mr. Tattle might have us’d less ceremony. 

SCENE XVII 
Angelica, Valentine, Scandal 

Scan. Jeremy, follow Tattle. 

Ang. Mr. Scandal, I only stay 'till my maid comes, and 
because I had a mind to be rid of Mr. Tattle. 

Scan. Madam, I am very glad that I over-heard a 
better reason, which you gave to Mr. Tattle; for his imperti- 
nence forc’d you to acknowledge a kindness for Valentine, 
which you deny’d to all his sufferings and my sollicitations. 
So ni leave him to make use of the discovery; and your 
Ladyship to the free confession of your inclinations. 

Ang. Oh HeaVusI You won’t leave me alone with a 
madman? 

Scan, No, madam; I only leave a madman to his remedy. 

SCENE XVIII 
Angelica, Va'lentine 

Val. Madam, you need' not be very much afraid, for I 
fancy I begin to come to my self. 
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Ang. Ay, but if I don’t fit you. I’ll be bang’d. {Aside. 

Val. You see what disguises love makes us put on; gods 
have been in counterfeited shapes for the same reason; and 
the divine part of me, my mind, has worn this masque of 
madness, and this motly livery, only as the slave of love, and 
menial creature of your beauty. 

Ang. Mercy on me, how he talks I poor Valentine. 

Val. Nay faith, now let us understand one another, 

hypocrisie apait the comedy draws toward an end, and 

let us think of leaving acting, and be our selves, and since 
you have lov’d me, you must own, I have at length deserv’d 
you shou’d confess it. 

Ang. [StgAr.] I would I had lov’d you for Heav’n 

knows I pity you, and could I have foreseen the bad effects, 
I wou’d have striven; but that’s too late. [Sighs. 

Val. What sad effects.'* What’s too late? my seeming 

madness has deceiv’d my father, and procur’d me time to 
think of means to reconcile me to him; and pieserve the 
right of my inhentance to his estate; which otherwise by 
articles, I must this morning have resign’d: and this I had 
inform’d you of to day, but you weie gone, before I knew you 
had been here. 

Ang. Howl I thought your love of me had caus’d this 
transport in your soul; which, it seems, you only counter- 
feited, for mercenary ends, and sordid interest. 

Val. Nay, now you do me wiong; for if any interest was 
considered it was yours; since I thought I wanted moie than 
love, to make me worthy of you, 

Ang. Then you thought me mercenary but how am 

I deluded by this interval of sense, to reason with a madman? 

Val. Oh, ’tis barbarous to misunderstand me longer. 


SCENE XIX 

[To thm] Jeremv 

Ang." Oh here’s a reasonable creature sure be will 

noti»have the impudence to persevere' come Jeremy, 
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acknowledge your trick, and confess your master’s madness 
counterfeit. 

Jere. Counterfeit, madam! I’ll maintain him to be as 
absolutely and substantially mad, as any freeholder in 
Bethlehem; nay, he’s as mad as any projector, fanatick, 
chymist, lover, or poet in Europe. 

Val. Sirrah, you lie; I am not mad. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha, you see he denies it. 

Jere. O Lord, madam, did you ever know any madman 
mad enough to own it? 

Val. Sot, can’t you apprehend ? 

Ang. Why he talk’d very sensibly just now. 

Jere. Yes, madam; he has intervals: but you see he 
begins to look wild again now. 

Val. Why you thick-skull’d rascal, I tell you the farce 
is done, and I will be mad no longer. [Beats him. 

Ang. Ha, ha, ha, is he mad, or no, Jeremy? 

Jere. Partly I think — for he does not know his own mind 
two hours — I’m sure I left him just now, in the humour to be 
mad: and I think I have not found him very quiet at this 
present. Who’s there? [One knocks. 

Val. Go see, you sot. I’m very glad that I can move 
your mirth, tho’ not your compassion. 

Ang. I did not think you had apprehension enough to 
be exceptious: but madmen shew themselves most, by over- 
pretending to a sound understanding; as drunken men do by 
over-acting sobriety; I was half inclining to believe you, ’till 
I accidently touch’d upon your tender part: but now you 
have restor’d me to my former opinion and compas- 
sion. 

Jere. Sir, your father has sent to know if you are any 
better yet— will you please to be mad, sir, or how? 

Val. Stupidityl You know the penalty of all I’m worth 
must pay for the confession of my senses; I’m mad, and will 
be mad to every body but this lady. 

Jere. So— — just the ,very backside of truth — ,but 
lying is a figure in speech, that interlards the ^reatlst part 
of my conversation ^madam, your Ladyship’s woman. 
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SCENE XX 
Valentine, Angelica, Jenny 

Ang. Well, have you been there f Come hither, 

Jenny. Yes, madam. Sir Sampson will wait upon you 
presently. [Aside to Angelica. 

Val. You are not leaving me in this uncertainty? 

Ang. Wou’d any thing, but a madman, complain of un- 
certainty? Uncertainty and expectation are the joys of life. 
Security is an insipid thing, and the overtaking and possess- 
ing of a wish, discovers the folly of the chase. Never let us 
know one another better; for the pleasure of a masquerade 
is done, when we come to shew our faces; but I’ll tell you two 
things before I leave you; I am not the fool you take me for; 
and you are mad, and don’t know it. 


SCENE XXI 
Valentine, Jeremy 

Val. From a riddle, you can expect nothing but a riddle. 
There’s my instruction, and the moral of my lesson. 

Jere. What, is the lady gone again, sir? I hope you 
understood one another before she went? 

Val. Understood! She is harder to be understood than 
a piece of .^Egyptian antiquity, or an Irish manuscript; you 
may pore ’till you spoil your eyes, and not improve your 
knowledge. 

Jere. I have heard ’em say, sir, they read hard Hebrew 
books backwards; may be you begin to read at the wrong 
end. 

Val. They say so of a witches prayer, and dreams and 
Dutch almanacks are to be jinderstood by contraries. But 
there’s regularity and method in that; she is a medal without 
a revers® or inscription, for indifference has both sides alike. 
Yet while she does not seem to hate me, I will pursue her. 
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and know her if it be possible, in spight of the opinion of my 
satirical friend, Scandal, who says. 

That women are like tricks by slight of hand. 

Which, to admiie, we should not understand. 

[End of the Fourth Act.] 


ACT V 

SCENE I, ^ room in Foresight’s house 
Angelica, and Jenny 

Ang. Where is Sir Sampson? Did you not tell me, he 
would be here before me? 

J ENNY. He’s at the great glass in the dining room, madam, 
setting his cravat and wig. 

Ang. How! I’m glad on’t — if he has a mind I should like 
him, it’s a sign he likes me; and that’s more than half my 
design. 

Jenny. I hear him, madam. 

Ang. Leave me, and d’ye hear, if Valentine shou’d come, 
or send, I am not to be spoken with. 

SCENE II 
Angelica, Sir Sampson 

Sir Samp. I have not been honour’d with the commands 
of a fair lady, a great while — odd, madam, you have reviv’d 
me — not since I was five and thirty. 

Ang, Why, you have no great reason to complain. Sir 
Sampson, that is not long ago. 

Sir Samp. Zooks, but it is, madam, a very great while; 
to a man that admire? a fine woman, as much as I do. 

Ang. You’re an absolute courtier. Sir Sampson. 

Sir Samp. Not at all, madam: ods>bud you wrong me; 
I am not so old neither, to be a bare courtier, only a man of 
words: odd, I have warm Elood about me yet, and ckn serve 
a lady any way— cotne,_come, let jne tell you, you Ws'^men 
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think a man old too soon, faith and troth you do come, 

don’t despise fifty; odd fifty, in a hale constitution, is no such 
contemptible age. 

Ang. Fifty a contemptible agel Not at all, a very fash- 
ionable age I think 1 assure you, I know very consider- 

able beaus, that set a good face upon fifty, fifty I I have seen 
fifty in a side box by capdie-light, out-blossom five and 
twenty. 

Sir Samp. Outsides, outsides; a pize take ’em, meer 
outsides: hang your side-box beaus; no, I’m none of those, 
none of your forc’d tiees, that pretend to blossom in the fall; 
and bud when they should bring forth fruit: I am of a long 
liv’d race, and inherit vigour, none of my ancestors mariy’d 
’till fifty; yet they begot sons and daughters ’till fourscore: 
I am of your patriarchs, I, a branch of one of your Antide- 
luvian families, fellows, that the blood could not wash away. 
Well, madam, what are your commands? Has any young 
rogue affronted you, and shall I cut his throat? or 

Ang. No, Sir Sampson, I have no quarrel upon my hands 
— I have more occasion for your conduct than your courage 
at this time. To tell you the truth. I’m weary of living 
single, and want a husband. 

Sir Samp. Odsbud, and ’tis pity you should— odd, wou’d 
she wou’d like me, then I shou’d hamper my young rogues; 
odd,wou’d she wou’d, faith and troth she’s devilish handsome. 
\Aside.\ Madam, you deserve a good husband, and ’twere 
pity you shou’d be thrown away upon any of these young idle 
rogues about the town. Odd, there’s ne’er a young fellow 
worth hanging, — that is a very young fellow — pize on ’em, 
they never think beforehand of any thing; — and if they 
commit matrimony, ’tis as they commit murder; out of a 
frolick: and are ready to hang themselves, or to be hang’d 
by the law, the next morning: — odso, have a care, madam. 

Ang, Therefore I ask your advice. Sir Sampson: I have 
fortune enough to make any man easie that I can like; if there 
were such a thing as a young agreeable man, with a reasonable 
stock of ‘good nature and sense — —f or I would neither have 
an absolute wit, nor a fool. 
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Sir Samp. Odd, you are hard to please, madam; to find 
a young fellow that is neither a wit m his own eye, nor a fool 
in the eye of the world, is a very hard task. But, faith and 
troth, you speak veiy discreetly; for I hate both a wit and 
a fool. 

Ang. She that marries a fool. Sir Sampson, forfeits the 
reputation of her honesty or understanding: and she that 
marries a very witty man is a slave to the severity and inso- 
lent conduct of her husband. I should like a man of wit for 
a lover, because I would have such an one in my power; but 
I would no more be his wife, than his enemy. For his malice 
is not a more terrible consequence of his aversion, than his 
jealousie is of his love. 

Sir Samp. None of old Foresight’s Sybils ever utter’d 
such a truth. Odsbud, you have won my heart: I hate a 
wit; I had a son that was spoil’d among ’em; a good hopeful 

lad, ’till he leam’d to be a wit and might have risen in 

the state but, a pox on’t, his wit run him out of his mony, 

and now his poverty has run him out of his wits. 

Ano. Sir Sampson, as your friend, I must tell you, you 
are very much abus’d in that, matter; he’s no more mad 
than you are. 

Sir Samp. How, madam 1 Wou’d I cou’d prove it. 

Ano. I can tell you how that may be done but it is a 

thing that wou’d make me appear to be too much concern’d 
in your affairs. 

Sir Samp. Odsbud, I believe she likes me — {Aside] 

ah, madam, ail my affairs are scarce worthy to be laid at 
your feet; and I wish, madam, they were in a better posture, 
that I might make a more becoming offer to a lady of your 
incomparable beauty and merit. — I had Peru in one hand, 
and Mexico in t’other, and the Eastern Empire under my 
feet; it would make me only a more glorious victim to be 
offer’d at the shrine of your beauty. 

Ang. Bless me, Sir Sampson, what’s the matter? 

Sir Samp. Odd, madam, I love you — and -if you wou’d 
take ray advice in a husband 

Ang. Hold, hold. Sir Sampson, I ask’d your advice for 
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a husband, and you are giving me your consent — I was indeed 
thinking to propose something hke it in jest, to satisfie you 
about Valentine: for if a match were seemmgly carried on, 
between you and me, it would oblige him to throw oflF his 
disguise of madness, in apprehension of losing me: for you 
know he has long pretended a passion for me. 

Sir Samp. Gadzooks, a most ingenious contrivance — if 
we were to go through with it- But why must the match 
only be seemingly carry’d on? Odd, let it be a real con- 

tract. 

Ang. 0 fie. Sir Sampson, what would the world say? 

Sir Samp. Say, they would say, you weic a wise woman, 
and I a happy man. Odd, madam. Til love you as long as 
I live; and leave you a good jointure when I die. 

Ang. Ay; but that is not in your power. Sir Sampson; 
foe when Valentine confesses himself in his senses, he must 
make over his inheritance to his younger brother. 

Sir Samp. Odd, you’re cunning, a wary baggage I Faith 
and troth I like you the better — but, I warrant you, I have 

a proviso in the obligation in favour of my self body o’me, 

I have a trick to turn the settlement upon the issue male of 
our two bodies begotten. Odsbud, let us find children, and 
I’ll find an estate I 

Ang. Will you ? Well, do you find the estate, and leave 
the t’other to me — 

Sir Samp. 0 rogue! But I’ll trust you. And will you 
consent? Is it a match then? 

Ang. Let me consult my lawyer concerning this obli- 
gation; and if I find what you propose practicable; I’ll give 
you my answer. 

Sir Samp. With all my heart; — come in with me, and 

I’ll lend you the bond ^you shall consult your lawyer, and 

I’ll consult a parson; odzooks I’m a young man; odzooks 
I’m a young man, and I’ll make it appear — odd, you’re 
devilish handsome; faith and troth, you’re very handsome, 

and I’m veiy young, and very lusty odsbud, hussy, you 

know how to chuse, and so do I;— — odd, I think we are very 
well "net;— give me your hand, odd, let me kiss it; ’tis as 
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warm and as soft — as what? Odd, as ’tother hand — 

»ive me t’other hand, and I’ll mumble ’em, and kiss ’em ’till 
:hey melt in my mouth. 

Anq. Hold, Sir Sampson ^you’re profuse of your 

vigour before your time: you’ll spend your estate before 
j^ou come to it. 

Sir Samp. No, no, only give you a rent-roll of my posses- 
sions — ah' baggage 1 warrant you for little Sampson: 

add, Sampson’s a very good name for an able fellow: your 
Sampsons were strong dogs from the beginning. 

Ang. Have a care, and don’t over-act your part — if 
you remember, Sampson, the strongest of the name, pull’d 
an old house over his head at last. 

Sir Samp. Say you so hussy? — Come, let’s go then; odd, 

I long to be pulling too, come away — -Odso, here’s some 
body coming. 

SCENE III 
Tattle, Jeremy 

Tatt. Is not that she, gone out just now? 

Jere. Ay, sir, she’s just going to the place of appointment. 
Ah sir, if you are not very faithful and close in this business, 
you’ll certainly be the death of a person that has a most 
extraordinary passion for your honoui’s service. 

Tatt. Ay, who’s that? 

Jere. Even my unworthy self, sir sir, I have had an 

appetite to be fed with your commands a great while; 

and now, sir, my former master, having much troubled the 
fountain of his understanding; it is a very plausible occasion 
for me to quench my thirst at the spring of your bounty — 
I thought I could not recommend my self better to you, sir, 
than by the delivery of a great beauty and fortune into your 
arms, whom I have heard you sigh for. 

Tatt. I’ll make thy fortune; say no more ^thou art a 

pretty fellow, and canst carry ajnessage to a lady, in a pretty* 
soft kind of phrase, and with a good persw^ding accent. 

Jere. Sir, I have the 'seeds of rhetorick and oratory in 
my head 1 have been at Cambridge. 
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Tatt. Ay; 'tis well enough for a servant to be bred at an 
univeisity: but the education is a little too pedanticlc for a 
gentleman. I hope you are secret in your nature, private, 
close, haF 

Jere. O sir, for that sir, ’tis my chief talent; I’m as secret 
as the head of Nilus. 

Tatt. Ay? Who’s he, tho’? A privy counsellor? 

Jere. O ignorance! A cunning JEgyptian, sir, 

that with his arms would overrun the country, yet no body 
could ever find out his head-quarteis. 

Tatt. Close dogl A good whoremaster, I warrant him 

the time draws nigh, Jeremy. Angelica will be veil’d 

like a nun; and I must be hooded like a friar; ha, 
Jeremy? 

Jere. Ay, sir, hooded like a hawk, to seize at first sight 
upon the quarry. It is the whim of my master’s madness to 
be so dress'd, and she is so in love with him, she’ll comply 
with any thing to please him. Pooi lady, I'm sure she'll 
have reason to pray for me, when she finds what a happy 
exchange she has made, between a madman and so accom- 
plish’d a gentleman. 

Tatt. Ay faith, so she will, Jeremy: you’re a good friend 

to her, poor creature 1 swear I do it hardly so much in 

consideration of my self, as compassion to her. 

Jere. 'Tis an act of charity, sir, to save a fine woman with 
thirty thousand pound, from throwing her self away. 

Tatt. So 'tis, faith 1 might have sav’d several others 

in my time; but I gad I could never find in my heart to mairy 
any body before. 

Jere. Well, sir. I’ll go and tell her my master's coming; 
and meet you in half a quarter of an hour, with your disguise, 
at your own lodgings. You must talk a little madly, she 
won’t distinguish the tone of your voice. 

Tatt. No, no, let me alone for a counterfeit; I’ll 

be ready for you. 
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SCENE IV 
Tattle, Miss Prue 

Miss. O Mr. Tattle, are you herel I’m glad I have 
found you; I have been looking up and down for you like 
any thing, ’till I’m as tired as any thing in the world. 

Tatt. O pox how shall I get rid of this foolish girl ? 

[Aside. 

Miss. 0 I have pure news, I can tell you pure news 

I must not marry the seaman now — my father says so. Why 
won’t you be my husband ? You say you love me, and you 
won’t be my husband. And I know you may be my husband 
now if you please. 

Tatt. O fie, miss: who told you so, child? 

Miss. Why, my father — ^I told him that you lov’d 
me. 

Tatt. 0 fie, miss, why did you do so? And who told 
you so, child? 

Miss. Who? Why you did; did not you ? 

Tatt. 0 pox, that was yesterday, miss, that was a great 
while ago, child. I have been asleep since; slept a whole 
night, and did not so much as dream of the matter. 

Miss. Pshaw, O but I dream’t that it was so tho’. 

Tatt. Ay, but your father will tell you that dreams come 

by contraries, child O fie; what, we must not love one 

another now pshaw, that would be a foolish thing Indeed 

fie, fie, you’re a woman now, and must think of a new 

man every morning, and forget him every night no, no, 

to marry is to be a child again, and play with the same rattle 
always; O fie, marrying is a paw thing. 

Miss. Well, but don’t you love me as well as you did 
last night then? 

Tatt. No, no, child, you would not have me. 

Miss. No? Yes but I woul4 tho’. 

Tatt. Pshaw, but I tell you, you would jnot — —You 
forget you’re a woman, and don’t know your own mind. 

Miss. But here’s my father, and he knows my min4* 
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SCENE V 
{To them] Foresight 

Fore. O, Mr. Tattle, your servant, you are a close man; 
but methinks your love to my daughter was a secret I might 

have been trusted with, or had you a mind to try if I 

could discover it by my art ^hum, hal I think there is 

something in your physiognomy, that has a resemblance of 
her; and the girl is like me. 

Tatt. And so you wou’d infer, that you and I are alike 

^what does the old prig mean ? I’ll banter him, and laugh 

at him, and leave him. [Aside.] I fancy you have a wrong 
notion of faces. 

Fore. How? Wliat? a wrong notionl How so? 

Tatt. In the way of art: I have some taking features, 
not obvious to vulgar eyes; that are Indications of a sudden 
turn of good fortune, in the lottery of wives; and promise a 
great beauty and great fortune reserved alone for me, by a 
private intriegue of destiny, kept secret from the piercing 
eye of perspicuity; fiom all astrologers, and the stars them- 
selves. 

Fore. Howl I will make it appear, that what you say is 
impossible. 

Tatt. Sir, I beg your pardon, I’m in haste 

Fore. For what ? 

Tatt. To be marry’d, sir, marry’d. 

Fore. Ay, but pray take me along with you, sir 

Tatt. No, sir; ’tis to be done privately 1 never make 

confidents. 

Fore. Well; but ray consent I mean — you won’t marry 
my daughter without my consent? 

Tatt. Who I, sir? I'm an absolute stranger to you and 
your daughter, sir. 

Fore. Heyday! Whattimeofthe moon is this? 

Tatt. Very true, sir, and deare to continue so. I have 
no more love for your daughter, than I have likeness of you; 
and 1 have a secret in my,heart; which you wou’d be glad^to 
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know, and shan’t know; and yet you shall know it too, and 
be sorry for’t afterwards. I’d have you to know, sir, that I 
am as knowing as the stars, and as secret as the night. And 
I’m going to be married just now, yet did not know of it half 
an hour ago; and the lady stays for me, and does not know 

of it yet — ^there’s a mystery for you, 1 know you love to 

untie difficulties or if you can’t solve this; stay here a 

quarter of an hour, and I’ll come and explain it to you. 

SCENE VI 
Foresight, Miss Prue 

Miss. O father, why will you let him go? Won’t you 
make him to be my husband ? 

Fore. Mercy on us, what do these lunacies portend? 
Alas I he’s mad, child, stark wild. 

Miss. What, and must not I have e’er a husband then? 
What, must I go to bed to nurse again, and be a child as long 
as she’s an old woman ? Indeed but I won’t. For now my 
mind is set upon a man, I will have a man some way or other. 
Ohl methinks I’m sick when I think of a man; and if I can’t 
have one, I wou’d go to sleep all my life: for when I’m awake 

it makes me wish and long, and I don’t know for what and 

I’d rather be always asleep, than sick with thinking. 

Fore. 0 fearful I I think the girl’s influenc’d too, 

hussy, you shall have a rod. 

Miss. A fiddle of a rod, I’ll have a husband; and if you 
won’t get me one. I’ll get one for my self; I’ll many our 
Robin the butler, he says he loves me, and he’s a handsome 
man, and shall be my husband: I warrant he’ll be my hus* 
band, aind thank me too, for he told me so. 

SCENE VII 

[To themi Scanpal, Mrs. Foresight, and Nurse 

Fore. Did he so ^I’ll dispatch him for’* presently; 

rogue! oh, nurse, come hither. 

Norse. What is your worship’s pleasure? 

•-1 * 
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Fore. Here take your young mistress, and lock her up 

presently, 'till farther orders from me not a word, hussy 

do what I bid you, no reply, away. And bid Robin make 

ready to give an account of his plate and linnen, d’ye hear, 
be gone when I bid you. 

Mrs. Fore. What’s the matter, husband ? 

Fore. ’Tis not convenient to tell you now Mr. 

Scandal, Heav’n keep us all in our senses 1 fear there is a 

contagious frenzy abroad. How does Valentine? 

Scan. 0 I hope he will do well again — I have a message 
from him to your neice Angelica. 

Fore. I think she has not return’d, since she went abroad 
with Sir Sampson. Nurse, why are you not gone? 

SCENE VIII 

Foresight, Scandal, Mrs. Foresight, Ben 

Mrs. Fore. Here’s Mr. Benjamin, he can tell us if his 
father be come home. 

Ben. Who, father? ay, he’s come home with a vengeance. 

Mrs. Fore. Why, what’s the matter? 

Ben. Matter! Why he’s mad. 

Fore. Mercy on us, I was afraid of this. 

Ben. And there’s the handsome young woman, she, as 
they say, brother Val. went mad for, she's mad too, I think. 

Fore. 0 my poor neice, my poor neice, is she gone too? 
Well, I shall run mad next. 

Mrs. Fore. Well, but how mad? how d’ye mean? 

Ben. Nay, I’ll give you leave to guess I’ll undertake 

to make a voyage to Antegoa ^No, hold, I mayn’t say so 

neither but I’ll sail as far as Leghorn, and back again, 

before you shall guess at the matter, and do nothing else; 
mess, you may take in all the points of the compass, and 
not hit right. 

Mrs, Fore. Your experiment will take up a little too 
much time^ 

Ben.-* V^y then I’ll tell youpthete’s a new wedding upon 
the stocks, and they two are a going to be married to rights. 
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Scan. Who? 

Ben. Why father, and ^the young woman. I can’t 

hit of her name. 

Scan. Angelica? 

Ben. Ay, the same. 

Mrs. Fore. Sir Sampson and Angelica, impossible! 

Ben. That may be but I’m sure it is as I tell you. 

Scan. ’Sdeath, it’s a jest. I can’t believe it. 

Ben. Look you, friend, it’s nothing to me, whether you 
believe it or no. What I say is true; d’ye see, they are married, 
or just going to be married, I know not which. 

Fore. Well, but they are not mad, that is, not lunatick? 

Ben. I don’t know what you call madness but she’s 

mad for a husband, and he’s horn mad, I think, or they'd 
ne’er make a match together Here they come. 

SCENE IX 

\To them] Sir Sampson, Angelica, Buckram 

Sir Samp. Where is this old soothsayer? this uncle of 
mine elect? A ha, old Foresight, Uncle Foresight, wish me 
joy. Uncle Foresight, double joy, both as uncle and astrologer; 
here’s a conjunction that was not foretold in all your Ephem- 

eris ^the brightest star in the blue firmament is shot 

from above, in a jelly of love, and so forth; and I’m Lord of the 
ascendant. Odd, you’re an old fellow, Foresight; uncle I 
mean, a very old fellow, Uncle Foresight; and yet you shall 
live to dance at my wedding; faith and troth you shall. Odd, 
we’ll have the musick of the spheres for thee, old Lilly, that 
we will, and thou shalt lead up a dance in via lactea. 

Fore. I’m thunder-struck! You are not married to my 
neice? 

Sir Samp. Not absolutely marry* d, uncle; but very near 
it, within a kiss of the matter, as you see. [Kisses Angelica. 

Ano. ’Tis very true indeed, uncle; I hope you’ll be my 
father, and ^ve me. • 

Sir Samp, That he shall, or I’ll bum his globes-* — body 
c’me, he shall he thy father. I’ll make him thy father,"v and 
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thou shalt make me a father, and I’ll make thee a mother,, 
and we’ll beget sons and daughters enough to put the weekly 
bills out of countenance. 

Scan. Death and belli Where’s Valentine? 

SCENE X 

Sir. Sampson, Angelica, Foresight, Mrs. Foresight, 
Ben, Buckram 

Mrs. Fore. This is so surprizing 

Sir Samp. Howl What does my aunt say? Surprizing, 
aunt? Not at all, for a young couple to make a match in 
winter? Not at all — It’s a plot to undermine cold weather; 
and destroy that usurper of a bed call’d a warming-pan. 

Mrs. Fore, I’m glad to hear you have so much fire in 
you, Sir Sampson. 

Ben. Mess, I fear his fire’s little better than tinder; may- 
hap it will only serve to light up a match for some body else. 
The young woman’s a handsome young woman, I can’t deny 
it: but father, if I might be your pilot in this case, you should 
not marry her. It’s just the same thing, as if so be you should 
sail so far as the Straights without provision. 

Sir Samp. Who gave you authority to speak, sirrah? 
To your element, fish, be mute, fish, and to sea, rule your 
helm, sirrah, don’t direct me. 

Ben. Well, well, take your care of your own helm, or you 
mayn't keep your new vessel steddy. 

Sir Samp. Why, you impudent tarpaulin! sirrah, do you 
bring your forecastle jests upon youi father? But I shall be 
even with you, I won’t give you a groat. Mr. Buckiam, is 
the conveyance so worded, that nothing can possibly descend 
to this scoundrel? I would not so much as have him have 
the prospect of an estate; tho’ there were no way to come to 
it, but by the North-East Passage. 

Buck. Sir, it is drawn according to your directions; 
there is not. the least cranny of the law unstopt. 

Ben.' Lawyer, I believe therS’s many a cranny and leak 
unstopt in your conscience — —if so be that one had a pun;ip. 
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to your bosom, I believe we shou’d discover a foul hold. They 

say a witch will sail in a sieve but I believe the devil 

wou’d not venture aboard o’your conscience. And that’s for 
you. 

Sir Samp. Hold your tongue, sirrah. How now, who’s 
here? 

SCENE XI 

[To them] Tattle and Mrs. Frail 

Mrs. Frail. O, sister, the most unlucky accident. 

Mrs. Fore. What’s the matter? 

Tatt. 0, the two most unfortunate poor creatures in 
the world we are. 

Fore. Bless usi How so? 

Mrs. Frail. Ah Mr. Tattle and I, poor Mr. Tattle and I 
are 1 can’t speak it out. 

Tatt. Nor I poor Mrs. Frail and I are 

Mrs. Frail. Married. 

Mrs. Fore. Marriedl How? 

Tatt. Suddenly before we knew where we were — 

that Villain Jeremy, by the help of disguises, trickt us into 
one another. 

Fore. Why, you told me just now, you went hence in 
haste to be married. 

Ang. But I believe Mr. Tattle meant the favour to me, 
1 thank him. 

Tatt. I did, as I hope to be sav’d, madam, my intentions 

■were good but this is the most cruel thing, to marry one 

does not know how, nor why, nor wherefore — the devil take 
me if ever I was so much concern’d at any thmg in my life. 

Ang, Tis very unhappy, if you don’t care for one 
another. 

Tatt. The least in the world — ^That is for my part, I 
speak for my self. Gad, I never had the least thought of 
serious kindness — I never lik’d any body less in my life. Poor 
woman! Gad J’m sorry for her too; for I have po reason to 
hate her neither; but I belicve-I shall lead her a danan’d sort 
of a life. 
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Mrs. Fore. He’s better than no husband at all — ^tho’ he’s 
a coxcomb. [To Frail. 

Mrs. Frail [to her.} Ay, ay, it’s well it’s no worse nay, 

for my part I always despised Mr. Tattle of all things; 
nothbg but his being my husband could have made me like 
him less. 

Tatt. Look you there, I thought as much pox on’t, 

I wish we could keep it secret, why I don’t believe any of this 
company wou’d speak of it. 

Mrs. Frail. But, my dear, that’s impossible; the parson 
and that rogue Jeremy will publish it. 

Tatt. Ay, my dear, so they will, as you say, 

Ang. O you’ll agree very well in a little time; custom will 
make it easie to you. 

Tatt. Easie 1 Pox on’t, I don’t believe I shall sleep to 
night. 

Sir Samp. Sleep, quotha I No, why you would not sleep 
o’ your wedding-night? I’m an older fellow than you, and 
don’t mean to sleep. 

Ben. Why there’s another match now, as tho’f a couple 
of privateers were looking for a prize, and should fall foul of 
one another. I’m sorry for the young man with all my heart. 
Look you, friend, if I may advise you, when she’s going, for 
that you must expect, I have experience of her, when she’s 
going, let her go. For no matrimony is tough enough to hold 
her, and if she can’t drag her anchor along with her, she’ll 
break her cable, I can tell you that. Who’s here? the mad- 
man? 

SCENE the Last 

Valentine, Scandal, Sir Sampson, Angelica, Foresight, 

Mrs. Foresight, Tattle, Mrs. Frail, Ben, Jeremy, 

Buckram 

Val. No; here’s the fool; and if occasion be, I’ll give it 
under my hand. 

Sir Samj>. How now? 

Val» Sir, I’m come to acknowledge my errors, and ask 
your pardon. 
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Sir Samp. What, have you found your senses at last then ? 
In good time, sir. 

Val. You were abus’d, sir, I never was distracted. 

Fore. How! Not mad' Mr. Scandal, 

Scan. No really, sir; I’m his witness, it was all counterfeit. 

Val. I thought I had reasons but it was a poor con- 

trivance, the effect has shewn it such. 

Sir Samp. Contrivance, what to cheat me? to cheat your 
father! Sirrah, could you hope to prosper? 

Val. Indeed, I thought, sir, when the father endeavoured 
to undo the son, it was a reasonable return of nature. 

Sir Samp. Very good, sir — ^Mr. Buckram, are you ready? 
Come, sir, will you sign and seal? 

Val. If you please, sir; but first I would ask this lady one 
question. 

Sir Samp. Sir, you must ask me leave first; that lady? 
No, sir; you shall ask that lady no questions, ’till you have 
ask’d her blessing, sir; that lady is to be my wife. 

Val. I have heard as much, sir; but I wou’d have it from 
her own mouth. 

Sir Samp. That’s as much as to say, I lie, sir, and you 
don’t believe what I say. 

Val. Pardon me, sir. But I reflect that I very lately 
counterfeited madness; I don’t know but the fi click may go 
round. 

Sir Samp. Come, chuck, satisfie him, answer him; 

come, come, Mr. Buckram, the pen and ink. 

Buck. Here it is, sir, with the deed, all is ready. 

{Val. goes to Ang. 

hsao. ’Tis true, you have a great while pretended love 
to me; nay, what if you were sincere? still you must pardon 
me, if I think my own inclinations have a better right to 
dispose of my person, than yours. 

Sir Samp. Are you answer’d now, sir? 

Val. Yes, sir. , 

Sir Samp. Where’s your plot, sir? and your contrivance 
now, sir? Will you sign, sir?' Gome, will you sign and seal? 

Val. With all my heart, sir. 
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Scan. ’Sdeath, you are not mad indeed, to ruin your self? 

Val. I have been disappointed of my only hope; and he 
that loses hope may part with any thing. I never valu’d 
fortune, but as it was subservient to my pleasure; and my 
only pleasure was to please this lady: I have made many vain 
attempts, and find at last that nothing but my ruin can 

effect it: which, for that reason, I will sign to give me the 

paper. 

Ang. Generous Valentinel [Aside^ 

Buck. Here is the deed, sir. 

Val. But where is the bond, by which I am oblig’d to 
sign this ? 

Buck. Sir Sampson, you have it. 

Ang. No, I have it; and I'll use it, as I wou’d every thing 
that is an enemy to Valentine. [Tears the paper. 

Sir Samp. How now! 

Val. Hal 

Ang. Had I the world to give you, It cou’d not make me 
woithy of so generous and faithful a passion: here’s my 
hand, my heart was always yours, and struggl’d very hard 
to make this utmost trial of your vertue. [To Val. 

Val. Between pleasure and amazement, I am lost 

but on my knees I take the blessing. 

Sir Samp. Oons, what is the meaning of this.? 

Ben. Mess here’s the wind chang’d again. Father, you 
and I may make a voyage together now. 

Ang. Well, Sir Sampson, since I have plaid you a trick, 
I’ll advise you, how you may avoid such another. Learn to 
be a good father, or you’ll never get a second wife. I always 
lov’d your son, and hated your unforgiving nature. I was 
resolv’d to try him to the utmost; I have try’d you too, and 
know you both. You have not more faults than he has 
virtues; and ’tis hardly more pleasure to me, that I can make 
him and my self happy, than that I can punish you. 

Val. If my happmess»cou’d receive addition, this kind 
surprize wCiu’d make It double. ^ 

Sir Samp, Oons you’re a'crocodile. 

Fore. Really, Sir Sampson, this is a sudden eclipse. 
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Sir Samp. You're an illiterate old fool, and I’m another. 

Tatt. If the gentleman is in disorder for want of a wife, 
I can spaxe him mine. Oh are you theie, sir? I’m indebted 
to you for my happiness. [To Jere. 

Jere. Sir, I ask you ten thousand pardons, ’twas an 

errant mistake you see, sir, my master was never mad, 

nor any thing like it Then how cou’d it be otherwise? 

Val. Tattle, I thank you, you would have interposed 
between me and Heav’n; but providence laid purgatory in 
your way You have but justice. 

Scan. I hear the fiddles that Sir Sampson provided for 
his own weddmg; methinks ’tis pity they shou’d not be 
employ’d when the match is so much mended. Valentine, 
tho’ it be morning, we may have a dance. 

Val. Any thing, my friend, every thing that looks like 
joy and transport. 

Scan- Call ’em, Jeremy. 

Ang. I have done dissembling now, Valentine; and if 
that coldness which I have always worn before you, should 
turn to an extream fondness, you must not suspect it. 

Val. I’ll prevent that suspicion for I intend to doat 

to that immoderate degree, that your fondness shall never 
distinguish it self enough to be taken notice of. If ever you 
seem to love too much, it must be only when I can’t love 
enough, 

Ang. Have a care of promises; you know you are apt to 
run more in debt than you are able to pay. 

Val. Therefore I yield my body as your prisoner, and 
make your best on’t. 

Jere. The musick stays for you. [Dance, 

Scan. Well, madam, you have done exemplary justice, 
in punishing an inhuman father, and rewarding a f^aithful 
lover; but there is a third good work, which I, in particular, 
must thank you for; I was an infidel to your sex, and you have 

converted me for now I am convinc’d that all women are 

not like fortune, blind in bestowing favours, either on those 
who do not merit, or who do not want ’em. 

Ang. ’Tis an unreasonable accusation, that you lay u\)On 
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our sex: you tax us with injustice, only to cover your own ^ 
want of merit. You would all have the reward of love; but 
few have the constancy to stay ’till it becomes your due. Men f 
are geneially hypocrites and infidels, they pretend to worship- 
but have neither zeal nor faith: How few, like Valentine, 
would pei severe even to martyrdom, and sacrifice then 
interest to their constancy! In admiring me, you misplace 
the novelty. 

The miracle to day is, that we find 

A lover true: not that a woman’s kind. 


EPILOGUE 

Spoken at the Opening of the New House 
By Mrs. Bracegirdle 

Sure providence at first design’d this place 
To be the player’s refuge in distress; 

For still in every storm, they all run hither, 

As to a shed, that shields ’em from the weather. 

But thinking of this change which last befell us. 

It’s like what I have heard our poets tell us: 

For when behind our scenes their suits are pleading, 

To help their love, sometimes they show their reading; 
And wanting ready cash to pay for hearts, 

They top their learning on us, and their paits. 

Once of philosophers they told us stories. 

Whom, as I think, they call’d — Py — Pythagories, 

I’m sure ’tis some such Latin name they give 'em, 

And we, who know no better, must believe ’em. 

Now to these men (say they) such souls were giv’n. 
That after death, ne’er went to hell, nor Heav’n, 

But liv’d, I know not how^in beasts; and then 
When many years were past, in men again. 

Methiipfcs, we players resemble Such a soul, 

Thz3t, does from bodies, we from houses strole. 
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Thus Aristotle’s soul, of old that was, 

May now be damn’d to animate an ass. 

Or in this very house, for ought we know, 

Is doing painful penance in some beau- 
And thus, our audience, which did once resort 
To shining theatres to see our sport. 

Now find us toss’d into a tennis-court 

These walls but t’other day were fill’d with noise 

Of roaring gamesteis, and youi damme boys. 

Then bounding balls and lackets they encompast. 

And now they’re fill’d with jests, and flights, and bombast! 
I vow, I dont much like this transmigration, 

Stioling from place to place, by circulation, 

Grant Heav’n, we don’t return to our first station. 

I know not what these think, but for my part, 

I can’t reflect without an aking heait, 

How we shou’d end in our original, a cart 
But we can’t fear, since you’re so good to save us, 

That you have only set us up, to leave us. 

Thus from the past, we hope for futuie giace, 

I beg It 

And some here know I have a begging face 
Then pray continue this your kind behaviour, 

For a deal stage won’t do, without your favour. 
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TO 

Mr, CONGREVE 

Occasion’d by his 

COMEDY 

CALL’D 

The Way of the World 

When pleasuie’s falling to the low delight. 

In the vain joys of the uncertain sight, 

No sense of wit when rude spectators know. 

But in distorted gesture, farce and show; 

How could, great author, your aspiring mind 
Dare to wilte only to the few refin’d 1 
Yet tho’ that nice ambition you pursue, 

’Tis not in Congreve’s power to please but few. 
Implicitly devoted to his fame, 

Well-dress’d barbarians know his awful name; 

Tho’ senseless they’re of mirth, but when they laugh. 
As they feel wine, but when, ’till drunk, they quaff. 

On you, from fate, a lavish portion fell 
In ev’ry way of writing to excell. 

Your muse applause to Arabella brings. 

In notes as sweet as Arabella sings. 

When e’er you draw an undissembled woe. 

With sweet distress your rural numbers flow, 
Pastora’s the complaint of ev’ry swain, 

Pastora still the eccho of the plain I 

Or if your rouse describe, with vjarroing force, 

The wounded Frenchman falling from his horse; 
Andiher own William glqri<>us the strife, 

291 
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Bestowing on the piostrate foe his life; 

You the great act as gen’rously rehearse, 

And all the English fury’s in your verse. 

By your selected scenes, and handsome choice, 

Ennobled comedy exalts her voice; 

You check unjust esteem and fond desire, 

And teach to scorn, what else we should admire; 

The just impression taught by you we bear, 

The player acts the world, the world the player. 

Whom still that world unjustly disesteems, 

Tho’ he, alone, professes what he seems; 

But when your muse assumes her tragick part. 

She conquers and she reigns in ev’ry heart; 

To mourn with her men cheat their private woe, 

And gen’rous pity’s all the grief they know; 

The widow, who impatient of delay. 

From the town-joys must mask it to the play, 

Jo3ms with your Mourning-Bride’s resistless moan. 

And weeps a loss she slighted, when her own; 

You give us torment, and you give us ease. 

And vary our afflictions as you please; 

Is not a heart so kind as yours in pain. 

To load your friends with cares you only feign; 

Your friends in giief, compos’d your self, to leave? 

But 'tis the only way you’ll e’er deceive. 

Then still, great sir, your moving pow’r employ. 

To lull our sorrow, and correct our joy. 

R. STEELE. 


To the Right Honourable 

RALPH 

Earl of MOUNTAGUE, &c. 

My LORD, 

Whether the world will arraign me of vanity, hr not, that 
I have presum’d to dedicate this comedy to your Lbrdship, 
I am yet in doubt: tho’ it may be it is some degree of vanity 
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even to doubt of it. One who has at any time had the honour 
of your Lordship’s conversation, cannot be suppos’d to think 
very meanly of that which he wou’d piefei to your perusal: 
yet it were to incur the imputation of too much sufficiency, to 
pretend to such a merit as might abide the test of your 
Lordship’s censure. 

Whatever value may be wanting to this play while yet it is 
mine, will be sufficiently made up to it, when it is once 
become your Lordship’s, and it is my security, that I cannot 
have overrated it more by my dedication, than your Lord- 
ship will dignifie it by your patronage. 

That it succeeded on the stage, was almost beyond my 
expectation; for but little of it was prepar’d for that general 
taste which seems now to be predominant in the pallats of 
our audience. 

Those characters which are meant to be ridicul’d in most 
of our comedies, are of fools so gross, that in my humble 
opinion, they shou’d rather disturb than divert the well- 
natur’d and reflecting part of an audience; they are rather 
objects of charity than contempt; and instead of moving our 
mirth, they ought very often to excite our compassion. 

This reflection mov’d me to design some characters, which 
shou’d appear ridiculous not so much thro’ a natural folly 
(which is incorrigible, and therefore not proper for the stage) 
as thro’ an affected wit; a wit, which at the same time that 
it is affected, is also false. As there is some difficulty in the 
formation of a character of this nature, so there is some hazard 
which attends the progress of its success, upon the stage: 
for many come to a play, so over-charg’d with criticism, that 
they very often let fly their censure, when thro’ their rashness 
they have mistaken their aim. This I had occasion lately to 
observe: for this play had been acted two or three days, 
before some of these hasty judges cou’d find the leisure to 
distinguish betwixt the character of a Witwoud and a 
Truewit. , 

I must begyour Lordship’s pardon for this digression from 
the true*course of this epistle? b&t that it may not seem al- 
together impertinent, I beg, that I may plead the occasion 
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of it, in part of that excuse of which I stand in need, for 
recommending this comedy to your protection. It is only 
by the countenance of your Lordship, and the few so qualify’ d, 
that such who write with care and pains can hope to be 
distinguish’d: for the prostituted name of Poet promis- 
cuously levels all that bear it. 

Terence, the most correct writer in the world, had a 
Scipio and a Lelius, if not to assist him, at least to support 
him in his reputation: and notwithstanding his extraordi- 
nary merit, it may be, their countenance was not more than 
necessary. 

The purity of his stile, the delicacy of his turns, and the 
justness of his characters, were all of them beauties, which 
the greater part of his audience were incapable of tastmg: 
some of the coursest strokes of Plautus, so severely censur’d 
by Horace, were more likely to affect the multitude; such, 
who come with expectation to laugh at the last act of a play, 
and are better entertain’d with two or three unseasonable 
jests, than with the artful solution of the Fable. 

As Terence excell’d in his perfoimances, so had he great 
advantages to encourage his undertakings; for he built most 
on the foundations of Menander: his plots weie generally 
modell’d, and his characters ready drawn to his hand. He 
copied Menander; and Menander had no less light in the 
formation of his characters, from the observations of Theo- 
phrastus, of whom he was a disciple; and Theophrastus it 
is known was not only the disciple, but the immediate succes- 
sor of Aristotle, the first and greatest judge of poetry. These 
were great models to design by; and the further advantage 
which Terence possess’d, towards giving his plays the due 
ornaments of purity of stile, and justness of manners, was not 
less considerable, from the freedom of conversation, which 
was permitted him with Lelius and Scipio, two of the greatest 
and most polite men of his age. And indeed, the privilege of 
such a conversation, is the only pertain means of attaining to 
the perfection of dialogue, ^ ’ 

If it has happen’d in any" part of this comedy, that I have 
gain’d a turn of stile, or expression more correct, or af least 
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more corrigible than in those which I have formerly written, 
I must, with equal pride and gratitude, ascribe it to the 
honour of your Lordship’s admitting me into your conversa- 
tion, and that of a society where every body else was so well 
worthy of you, in your retirement last summer from the town; 
for it was immediately after, that this comedy was written. 
If I have fail’d in my performance, it is only to be regretted, 
where there were so many, not inferior either to a Scipio or a 
Lelius, that there shou’d be one wanting, equal in capacity 
to a Terence. 

If I am not mistaken, poetry is almost the only art, which 
has not yet laid claim to your Lordship’s patronage. Aichi- 
tecture, and painting, to the great honour of oui country, 
have flourish’d under your influence and protection. In the 
mean time, poetry, the eldest sister of all arts, and parent 
of most, seems to have resign’d her birth-right, by having 
neglected to pay her duty to your Lordship; and by permit- 
ting others of a later extraction, to prepossess that place in 
your esteem, to which none can pretend a better title. Poetry, 
in its nature, is sacred to the good and great; the lelation 
between them is reciprocal, and they aie ever propitious to 
it. It is the privilege of poetry to address to them, and it is 
their prerogative alone to give it protection. 

This receiv’d maxim is a general apology for all writers 
who consecrate their labours to great men: but I could wish, 
at this time, that this address were exempted from the com- 
mon pretence of all dedications; and that as I can distinguish 
your Lordship even among the most deserving, so this offer- 
ing might become remarkable by some particular instance of 
respect, which should assure your Lordship, that I am, with 
all due sense of your extream worthiness and humanity. 

My LORD, 

Your Lordship's most Obedient 
and most Oblig’d Humble Servant, 

Will. Congreve. 
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PROLOGUE 
Spoken by Mr. Betterton 

Of those few fools, who with ill stars are curst, 

Sure scribling fools, call’d poets, fare the worst: 

For they’re a sort of fools which foitune makes, 

And after she has made ’em fools, forsakes. 

With nature’s oafs ’tis quite a diff’ient case. 

For fortune favours all her idiot-race: 

In her own nest the cuckow-eggs we find. 

O’er which she broods to hatch the changling-kind. 

No portion for her own she has to spare. 

So much she doats on her adopted care. 

Poets aie bubbles, by the town diawn in. 

Suffer’d at first some trifling stakes to win: 

But what unequal hazards do they runl 
Each time they write they ventuie all they’ve won: 
The squire that’s butter’d still, is sure to be undone. 
Tftik acidror, fieretofore, las hund yocrr ilkvocrr. 

But pleads no merit from his past behavioui ; 

To build on that might piove a vain piesumption, 
Shou’d grants to poets made, admit resumption: 

And in Parnassus he must lose his seat. 

If that be found a forfeited estate. 

He owns, with toil, he wrought the following scenes, 
But if they’re naught ne’er spare him for his pains: 
Damn him the more; have no commiseration 
For dulness on mature deliberation. 

He swears he’ll not resent one hiss’ d-off scene 
Nor, like those peevish wits, his play maintain. 

Who, to assert their sense, your taste arraign. 

Some plot we tliink he has, and some new thought; 
Some humour too, no farce; but that’s a fault. 

Satire, he thinks, you ought not to expect; 

For so reform’d a town, who dares coriect? 

To please, this time, has been his sole pretence. 
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■le’ll not instruct, lest it shou’d give offence, 
shou’d he by chance a knave or fool expose, 

That hurts none here, sure here are none of those. 

!n short, our play shall (with your leave to shew it) 
jive you one instance of a passive poet. 
iVho to your judgments yields all resignation; 

50 save or damn, after your own discretion. 


m 



Dramatis Personae 


MEN 


yAiKALLAi n love with Mrs Marwood, 

‘jMTH^yiru j in love With Mrs Miu am^nt, 

Pcti« aot' I Millamant, 

grR~^iLFmL! WmyouSt half brother^ t^WiT- j 
■VTOUD, and nephew to Lady yisHFORT. 
Waitwell, servant to Mirabbll, 


Mr Betterton. 
Mr Verbruggen. 
Mr Bowen 
Mr Bowman 

Mr Underhill. 

Mr Bnght. 


WOMEN 

I Eady WiaHFORT,< enemy to Mjirabell, for having 
^ 'falMjLPrMencfed love to^jjer, 
f MRB MiLLAMANTt a fine lady, neice to Lady 
W taHFORT> and ^loves MirarflIv 
i MRs Marwood^, friend to Mr. Fainall, and 
likes Mirabcl l. 

bifRS. Fainalm daughter to Lady Wishfort, 
and wite to Faimall, formerly fnend to Mira- 

BEU, 

Foiblc, woman to Lady Wishfort, Mrs fVtUts 

Mwcmo, woman to Mrs Millamant. ilfrr. Pnnce. 

Dancers, Foqtmfn, and Attendants 

SCENE — London 

The time equal to that of the presentation 


Mrs Leigh. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Mrs. Barry. 

Mrs Bowman, 
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ACT I 

S CENE I , A chocolate-house 
Mirabell and Fainall {Rxsin^rom Betty waiting 

Mira. You are a fortunate man, Mr. Fainall. 

Fain. Have we done? 

Mira. What you please. rUjlaV-D n-to .entertain y pti. 

Fain. No. Til give you vour_r & venge a no ther time, whe n 
you are npt so indifferent; you a re th inkmg of some thi ng ets e 
iK )w, a nd play too negligently; the^coldness of a losing games- 
mrlessens the pleasur^of the winner. /X’d no more play Tmb 
iT man that slig hte d )ns ill fortune, than Fd ma£e love ^ a 
woman who un cf^^u^d thejqsg of her reputation.. 

Mira.( You have ^ta_ste extreantli.<ieli£^t?,3l{d jiEg^fpr 
refaing on your ple asures, j w 

IFain, Pnthee, why so reserv’d? Something has put 
you out of humour. 

Mira, Not at all: I happ ai t y be grave ta ^yi^nd y ou 
are gav; that ’s 

Fain. Co:^ess, Millamant and you quarreird last niph t. 
after I left you; thy fair cous i n has some humours that wou’d 
tonot the natiCTce of a stoidcl What, some coxcomb came 
my and was wel l recetv d by her^ while you were byr 

MtRA,’"*"Witwoud anil Petulant; anTwli'at w^“^rse^ bet 
aunt, your wife’s moth er, mv ctiI g^us: or to sum up a ll 
m herownjna^ mv old Lady ^ishfort came ip . 

FApt. Q there it is thm — Ws a iastmg. passion fo i 
you, and with reason . — T-What, then roy wife was there? 

m 
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Mira. Yesj, and Mrs. Marwood and three or four more, 
whorn I never saw Geforej seeing me^, they all put p^their 
grave faces, whisper’d one another; then complam’d,_aloud 
of the vapours, and .after fell mto a pipfounjd ^silence. 

Fain. They had a mind to be nd of you. 

Mira. For which good reason I resolv’d no^o^stir.^ At 
‘‘last the good old lady broke thro’ her p^Tu l taptumiry - 
with ^an invective against long visits.^ 1 would not have 
understodd~her, But _MlIIamant_ joimng .in the arguineptj I 
rose and with a constrain’d smile told her, J thoug ht npthmg 
was sdeasie as'to'know wK^ a~yrsit.be gan to be,trouy^spme; 
sfiej:^jien3.ahd I withdrew, without expecting her r eply . 

Fain. You were to blame to resent what she spoke only 
in compliance with hei aunt. 

Mira. _,She is inore mi^ress of he r self, than t o be und er 
the necessity of s uch a resignation. 

'!Fain. What ? *310 ^ Tialtner'*‘fortu ne d epends upon _her 
marrying w i th mv lady’ s approbation ? Its 

"Mira. I was then m such a humour, that I shou’d have 
been better pleas’d if she had been less discreet, f 

Fain. Now I remember . I wo nder not thw w^e wwry 
of yo u* last night was one of their cabal-ni3its*. theTT ^ve 
, ^e"tn three times a we^ti^anJ meet hy turns , at one anotHg ^s 
apartments, where they come, together like the 


cpronei s 


i nquest, to sit upon th e murde r d reputa tions of the wee k. 
Y^ and I ar c exc luded ; and it was on ce p ropos’d that al l 
the male sex shout 'd be ex cepted ;' hut* some bod y mov d t|ia t 
to a!vdid scandal tK efe linTght be" oh ?man oT me co mmunity ; 
upon whicTTWit^ud' andTPetufant weBTenron’dlnemEem' 

nCTHA/ wfio maYTiayirBeai"fire 'To‘irn3r'ess'' of” this 

sect? Mv Lmv Wishfort, I warrant, who publishes her 
detestation of, jnankind; and full of the vigour of fifty fiv e. 
declares for a friend and ifytafiai and let posterity shut f or 
ff'^lf. she’ll breed no more. 

Fain. The digeov^ of vo^r addresses to her, t o 
conceal your love to her neice,tjas provok’d this separatio n: 
had YOU dissembl’d better^hings mig)}t ^ave. no^^ mii’d 
state of n ature. > 
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Mira. I did as much as man cou’dj with any 
conscience j"T proceeded to the very last act of flatteij wjth 
^er, and was guilty of a song in her commei;idation. Nay, 
I got a fiiend to put her into a lampoon, and compligient_,her 
mth the Jmputation of an affair with a young fellow, which 
I carry’d so for, that I told her the malicious.town took notice 
that she was grown fat of a sudden, and when she lay m o£a 
dropsie, peisuaded h^r she was repoited to be in labour. 
The devil’s in’t, if,appl,d„woiD 3 nJg, to be g,atter’d,fur^er, 
unless a man shou’d eqdegvSJit dojEu^ight pergorially^o 
debauch heri^and that my veitue forbad me. But for the 
discovery of this amo^ I _am^ indebted to your frie^^or 
ynur wife’s friend^Mrs__Manvoodr 

Fain. What shou ’d provoke her to be your enemy, 
u nless she has m adg you advance s, whic h vou~have s!i5it&a f 
Women do not easily foigive omissions of thy natujce. 




confess 


J 


Mika. Shgjwag. always. .ct yinQTni&Jn 

I am not one of those coxcombs who are ant to mternret a 
woman s good manneis to her nreiudice: and think that she 
who d oes _not_refi«e ’ em ev’rv thing, can re fuse_’.ero noth - 
ing V fr>l. y-rrSIt*. 

"Fain, You ate a gallant man, M iiabell; and tho’ you 
may have cruelty e nough, not to m^e ada^’s longing; yo u 
have too m ue b g e nerositvrhot to te n der of liei honour. 
Yet you sneak witlTan indifference which seems to be affecte d ; 
and confesses you are conscious of a negligenc e. 

M!ira. You puisue the argument wiina distrust that 
seems to be unaffected, and confesses you are conscious of a 
concern for which the lady is more indebted to you, than 
is your wife. 

Fain. Fie, fie friend, if vou grow censorious I must lea ve 
you; — —I’ll look upon the gamesters in the next room. 
M*ra. Who are they? 

Fain. Petulant and Witwoud — bring me some chocolate, 

MtRA. Betty, what says jour clock ? 

Bet. Tnm’d pf the last canonic ayhour, sir. 

MiBA.t. How pertinently^ the-iade answers me! Ha ? almos t 
one atlockl 'iLoaJ&m av, his 0atek.] 0. Vare come— 







was the last c ouple to lea B up; and no hop^ a ppealing o f 
dis patcii . b^ife s. tlie par son y owing hoarse, wejwer^afr^id 
wou’d liiay e mrJIEM ore it Mine to our tuQij so.2e 
round to DufcVs-Hacej and tliere they wer e liyette d 
ULa t^ce . — - " ' '' 

i Mira. So, so, you are sure they are married. 

Serv. Married and bed ded,jsir.. I anj.’gxtaess. 

Mira. Have you tKe certificate. 

Serv. Here it is, sir. 

Mira. Has the tailor br ough t WaitwelUs cloaths h ome, 
and t he newTiyeues l 

^RV. Yes, sir. 

Mira. That's well. Do„£SU-eo home again, d'ye hea r. 
and ^ d |pu^^e'c onsummation .’til} fai^fciyjjfderj.bid, i^t- 
well sK^e 'his ears^ and Dame Par tlet rustle up her feathers, 
and m eet me at on e* a clocSTEv R^mon d*6 ponZ," tTiat I 
may see her before retums~"to herHadv; and as~Vou 


r sHe^x^turnFjtoJier^aiyL^^ 

ears be secret. 


SCENE III 
Mirabell. Fadtall. Betty 

Fain. Tov of vour success . Mirabell; you look pleas'd . 

Mika. Ay; I have been enff ai?'*^ I'n il ie matter of 
sort of mirth, whiA is not vet npe for discovery., , I am Ha d 
this is not a cabal-oigb t. 1 wonden Fainall. that you \^o 
axe' tnattied, and of consequence should be discreet, will 
yoor wife to be of suoh -a party. « 

j, iF|AJNj ^J^ith, I am not jealous. Besides, most who are 




not wit 


■. to which end I so us’d mv se 


ontia 


ess disturbance; ’till in a 


ecame habitual to me. ito rememfiepem without ^ 


hemp; disoleas d. X . 
my own frail ties, an d in a ll orobabilif 
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SCENE IV 
{To them \ Messenge r 

Mess. Is one Squire Witwoud here? 

Bet. Yes; what’s your business? 

Mess. I^haye ^ letter for him, from ^hls brother Sir 
Wilfull, which f am charg’^to deliver into his, owplbga^sT 
Bet. He's In the next "room, fn^d — that way. 


SCENE V 

Mirabell, Fainall, Betty 


Mira. What, is the chief of th at noble fa mily in town , 
Sir Wilfull Witwoud ? 

"Tain. He Is expected to day. Do you know him? 

Mira. I have seen hi m, he p romises to b e an ext raor- 
dinary person; "["think you have the honour to be related 
to him . 

Fain. Yes; he is half brother to this Witwoud by a former 
wife, who was sister to my Lady Wishfoit, my wife’s mother. 


If you marry Mlllamant, you must call cousins too. 
Mira. I had rather be his rel a tion than h is acquaintance . 
Fain. He comes t o tow n m onfef'to equip himself for 
travel. 


STira. For travel! Why the man that I mean is above 
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t’other set your teeth on gdgej one is all pulp, and the ot^er 
^J"CQ£P- 

Mira. So jjne^wHl be rotten before he be rip.e, and Jthe 
other will be rotten without ever beii^ ripe at all. I ' < 

* Fain. Sir WiBull is aii'odd mijctyre of basHulness andi 

obstinacy. But when he’s drujik, he’s as loving as.:^ej 

monster in the Tempest; and much after the sgme manner. i\ 
Tq_give t’other his diie; he has somethings of good nature, 
and does not always want vgit. <1 

Mira. Not always; b^j-s^often as his memoiy feds hini, 
and.hifL.0.0,inmoji place of .comparisons. He is a fool^^tli^a 
good memory, an d ^om e few scraigs of other foUis^ wh. 
isone wTios^cohversation can*nevcrbe approv^dlyetitTshow 
and_^Vn to be_ en dui^d. He has indeed one good Quality , 
he is not eyceptiousi fo r h e_ so pa sss ioiiately affects t hei 
fepum Ton of ”"und e mand ing rai Uefy.^ ^r’fie wTiTcm Strue . 

l anguage , satire an d fire . » 

Fain. If you have a mind to finish his picture, you have’ 
an opportunity to do it at full length, Behold the original. 

SCENE VI 
[To them] WiTWouD 

Wit. AflFord me v o ur compassion, mv dea r s; oitv m e. 
F ainall. M ir abell, p ity m e. 

Mira. I d o from my soul . 

Fain^ WEy, what’s tEelmatter? 

Wit. No letters for me, Betty? 

Bet. Did not a messenger bring you one but now, sir? 
Wit. Ay, but no other? 

Bet. No, sit, 

" "Wit. That’s hard. Aat’s very hard^ — a m e ssenger, a mul e, 
a beast of burden, he has brought nie a letterfaimtEe nSoI 
niy brother, as heavy as a panegynck in a funeral semibl^ r 
^ cQPv df <commend[atory verses from'ooe poet to anoife r. 
And what’T'worsel ’ns as sure fe forerunner of the autho r, 
as ad-epistl e dedicatory . 
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Mira. A fool, and your brother, Witwoud I 
Wit. Ay, ay, my half brother. My half biothei he is, 
no nearer upon honour. 

Mira. Then 'tis possible he may be but half a fool. 

Wit. Good, good, Mirabell, le Diole! Good, good, hang 

him, don’t let’s talk of him; Fainall. how doe s vour Intly ? 

G^ d. I sav any t hing Jn t he world to g et thi s fellow out of 
' mv head. I beg paidon that I shou’d ask a man of pleasure, 
and the town, a Question at once so foreign and domestickT 
]^ut I talk llk^ an old maid at a marriage. I d bhT'Eiww w bat 
r sav; but s he’s th'njesi: woman nTtlTe wor \^. 

Fain. ’ Tis well vou don’t know what you sav. or eis p 
• vour comtnendation wou’d go nea r to make me either vam 
or jealou s. 

Wit. No man in town lives w ell with a wife but Fainal l . 
Your judgm en t, M^Irabell ? 

' Mi^. You had better step and as k his wife; if vou wou ’d 
be ciediblv infoim’d. 

«. Wit. Mirabeir 
Mira. Ay. 

Wit. My dear, I ask ten thousand pardons; gad 

I have forgot what 1 was going to say to you. 

Mira. I thank you heaitily, heartily. 

Wit. No, but prithee excuse me, my memory is such 

memory. 

Mira. Have a care of such apologies. Witwoud;- — for 
I never knm a 7oq1 but he afie ^ed to CQmDlain..eitherof 

Faiii. What have you done with Petulant? 

\i?iT. H,e’s reckoning his mony, ^my mony it was 

I haye no luck to d^y. 

Fain. You may allow him to win of vo u at pIayt- 7 -:=fpi 
vou are sure to be too hyd for him at reparte e : since v oi 
monopolize the wit that is between you, th^ortune m usi 
^ be"his of cours e. ^ « 

Mira. I ^on’t find that Petulant confesses the superi or 
i tv of wit to be vouir taiwt^Witwpud . ' " » 

Wit. Co<ne, come, you are maheious now, and Vou’r 
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bleed debates Petulant^s myjriend, and a very honest 

fellow, and a.yery pietty fellos?, and has j^smatteiing 

faith and troth a gretty deid of an^odd^Mrt of a small wit: 
nay, I|ll do him juatice. I’mjhis frienjj,_l won’t wrong him. 

if he had anyjudgment jn the w orld , -^^he wou’d 

not be altog ether contemEtxble. Coine, comej,^n’t detract 
from the merits o_f my fnead. 

Fain, ^ou don’t take your friend to be over-nicely bred. 

Wit. ^||No, no, hang hijQj the rogue has^nq jnaniiers at aJI, 
that I mu|t own — no,more breeding than a bum-bailey, that 
I grant you, ’tis pityjj:he fellow has fire an d lif e. 

MiRA._/What, cpurage_? 

Wit. I?um. fa ith" I don’t know as to that, 1 can’t 

say as to that.—— - Yes, fa ith. _in_a--C Pntroversie he ’ll c g n- 

twere a man whom he fear ’d, or a lyoman 



/IT. Well, well, he does not always think before h e 

speaks; we ha v e all our failings; you aie too hard upo n 

him, you ar e faith. Let me excuse him, 1 can defend 

m qstp f his f aults.'*«cc ept one or two; on e he ha s, t^t’s ^Te 

truth o n’t. if he w ere my broAer,^! cou’d not acquit him 

' f^at indeed I cou’d wish o therwise . 

Mira. Ay ma rrv. what's that, Witwo ud i" 

Wit. 0 pardon me expose the Infirmities of my 

fdsQd*s=s=:^SQZT^ip^£;». excuse me, there . VtlW itA'.ojr 
Fain. Wliat I warrant he’s unsincereTor ’tis some such 
trifle. 

Wit, t. No, no. what if he b e? ’Tis no matt e r for that, his 
wit will eccuse that: a wit sEou’il ho more be' sincere. tlianTa 
woman constant; one argues a decay of parts, as t’other o f 
beauty,' ' • ' 

Mira. May be you think him too positiye? 

Wit. No, no, his being positive is an inventive to argu- 
and keeps up conversation. 

.illhgra te. 

Fain^ sultana ^ his hapiSiniss ^His wan t of learning 

fflypa hilp rfia tnn j-g oj^ 
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Miba. " He wants words. 

Wit. Ay;_but J Jlke him foi that now; for his want of 
woid s ajiv es me thejsleasuie very_often to explain his mea ning 
TaiNj^ "fle ’s impudent. .^ 

Noj that’s notjt. 

Mira. Vaip. 

Wit. Hp* 

Mira. he_ speaks jmseason^le truths sometimes, 

bepause he has not wit enough to inveat a n evasiotT 

Wit. Tiuth sl Ha. ha, h a! K o. noj^ since you will have 
jtc: — :l mean , he^ never speaks truth^at all, th^^_ali. ' He 
will he h^e a cliam^rmald, or a wom an o f quah ty* s_porte r. 
Nowthat is a fault. 

SCENE VII 
[To them] Coachman 

Coach. Is Mastei Petulant here, mistiess? 

Bet. Yes. 

Coach. Three gentlewomen in a coach would speak with 
Ann. 

Fain. O brave Petulant, thre e! 

St t. "i’ll te ll him. 

Coach. You must bring two di shes of chpcplate. and a 
glass of cinnamon -water. 


SCENE VIII 

, . ^Mirabell, Fainall, Witwoud 

Wit. That should be for two fasting strumpets, and a 
bawd ttdtfWcd w it h win d. Now you mav know what'the 
t Hii^ree are .' 

‘iiilRA. You are free wth vour friend’s acouaintance. 

» y; '- I - n .. .S'** 

with out f^ dom is as dull as 
■^rh 









SCENE IX 


Petulant, Mirabell, Fainall, Witwoud, Betty 

Bet. Sir, the coach stays. 

Pet. W ell, wel l; I come — ■ — ^’sbud a man had as good be a 
prof ess* J ftH'dmfe,, as a profess'd whoremaster. 3t;,Sl!l5.jcaJ:e; 
^ be kno ck'.d up a nd rais’d at all hours, and in all, places . 

OT ’e m. I won’t c ortie- ^^- ^Ve hea r, tell 'em I won 't 
come. ^ Let ' em sni vel and cry t heir hearts out. 

Fain. Y od ’ys ry cruel. Petulan t. 

P et, M’s one, l et it pass 1 hav^ a humour to be cruel. 

Mira. I hon e t hey are not person s of cond itio n i^a^- y ou 
u se at this rat e. \ 

Pe t. Condition, condition's a drv'd fig, if I am not in 
humou r-- — by this hand, if they mere„TOur - r?a— a— -yom ^ 
wTiat-dee-caIl-'ems_riiemselves. they must wait or rub off. 
if I want appeti te. 1 

Mira. What-dfe^call-’emsI What are they, Witwoud? 

Wit. Empresses, my dear-jby your what-dee-call-'ems 
hft gjeSJis sultana queens. 

Pet. \y, Roxolana’s. 



s?iyes.Eain*t. ^ an |avou , _ 

Fain. 'nils_cpntinence is all dissembled; this is in order 
to have s^ethinj; to^brag of the next time Tie" makes 'court 
to Millamant, and swear he has abandoned the wh^e 7ex 
forEer"s^ e. 

M ira . H ave you no t left off your impudent pretensisns 
thKe*"^t T 'I'sn ’all cut ^[wr &ioat, sometime oi o ther. 
P e^tulant. about thaf business. 

Pet. Av. a v, let th« pass — ^there are other throats to be 


(aif. — 

Mira. MS-^jsS JP-ipeijirf , 

Pet. Not 1 ^1 mean no body know nothing.' 

But theie aie uncles and nephews in the world and 

they may be rivals ^What then? All’s one for that 

Mira. How! Harkee Petulant, come hither explain, 

or I shall call your interpreter. 

Pet. Explain; I know nothing — why you have an uncle, 
have you not, lately come to town, and lodges by my Lady 
Wishfort’s? 
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Mira. Where hast thou stuiubled upon all this truth f 

Pet. All’s one for thatj why then say I know sometjling. 

Mira. Come, thou art an honest fellow Petulant, and 
shall make love to my mistress, thou sha’t, faith, What hast 
thou heard of my^un^? 

Pet. I, nothing I. If throats are to be cut, let swords 
clashi snug’s the word, I shrug and am silent. 

Mira. Q radleryj, raillery. ,Come, I know thou art in the 
wornen’s secrets — what you’re a cabalist,_l know you staid 
at Millamant^s„ last *hight^ aftcr^ wentT Was there any 
mention made_of niy uncle, or me? Tell me; if thou hadst but 
good nature equal, to. thy Wit Petulant, Tony Witwoqd,:^o 
is nPHtby.cpmpetitor.in/ame^would shew as dim by thee as 
a d ead whitingis ey e by a pearl of Orient; he wou’d nojnpre 
be ,seen.,by .thge,_than J^eFcua.isjiy-th^ Mnusmu ilm 
surejhou wo’t.^teil im. 

Pet. KT^ ot wiir y ou grmit me common sense then, Jpr 
the future.? * ~ " 


TJTira. EaithJL’ILdfl-Szhat I, can for -thee.- andJL’ll-arav 
blit .HeaY!lunay.giau«jt:4:b^e.biji^^ ine.an 
')*Pet. Well, harkee 

Fain. Petulant and you both will find Mirabell as warm 
rival aMk lover. 

/ Wit. tPshaw, psh aw, that she laughs at Petulant is plain. 

And for niv part- but that it is almost a fashion to admire 

her, I should^ — ^Harkee- — to tfilLvou a sec ret, b ut let.i t 
go no Eirther^’etween friencfs, I shall^ver break mv heart 
fpxJjer. 

F ain. -How ! \ 

Wit. She’s handsome; but she’s a sort of an ufliC eitta in 
woma n. 

Fain. I thought you had ’ovtI for Tie r. 

Wit. Umh-—— no 

Fain. 

Wit. ’ I^is what she wHl hardly allow ai^ y .els&-> 
nmy,, d emme, I shou’d hate thatrltshe were as handiiQm».^| i 
dwM titel Mirabell is not so sute.pf..her-ia8 .he'thitikaJar * 
Why do you think so f " 
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Wit. i^We staid pretty late there last night; and heard 
sometifiing of an uncle to Mirabell, who is lately come to 

town and is between him and the best part of his estate; 

Mirgbell and^ he are at some distance, as my Lady Wishfort 
hag beep told, and you know sbe hates Mira bel!, worse th an 
a._quaker hates a parrot, or than a fishmonger hates a harT 
fr^t.l! ’!WK^^CT^this uncle seen JVfrs.'^illam^t or*noT, 
~i cann ot sav; b ut there were items of such a treaty b^g in 
embrio; ^^d if it shou’d come to life, poor Mjjgbell wou'd 
be in some sort unfortunate^ fobb’d i’faith. 

Fain. *, ’Xi^iffiBOSsifile Millam^ant shou’d harlcgn.tpj.t. 

Wit. Faith, my dear,. I can’t tdl; she’s a_woman and a 
kind of a h umorist. 

Miiuv. And this is the sum of what you cou’d collect 
last night. 

Pet. The quintessence. May be Witwoud knows more, 

he stay’d longer besides they never mind him; they 

say any thing before him. 

Miba. I thought you had been the greatest favourite. 

Pet, Ay tete a ute; but not in publick, because I make 
remarks. 

Mira.^You do? 

Pet. (Ay, ay, pox Fm malicious, man. Now he's soft, 

you know, they are not in awe of him ^the fellow’s well 

. bred, he’s what you call a ^what-d’ye’-call-’em. A fine 

gentleman, but he’s silly withal."’^ 

Miba. I thank you, I know'’ as much as my curiosity 
requires. Fainall, are you for the Mall? 

Fain. Ay, I’ll take a turn before dinner. 

Wit. Ay, we'll all walk in the park, the ladies talk'd of 
being there. 

Mira. I thought you were oblig’d to watch for your 
brotherSif^ilfuU's arrival. 

WjT: No, no, he’s come to his aunt’s, my Lady Wishfort; 
npsfon him, I shall be troubled with him too; what shall I 
yl do with the fool? 

Pet. Beg him for his estate; that I may beg yCh gfter- 
and sq have but one trouble„with you bofli. 
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I Wit. 0 rare Petulant; thou art as quick as fire in a frosty 
morning; thou shall to the Mall with us; and we’ll be very 
severe. 

Pet. Enough, I’m in a humour to be severe. i 

Mira. Are you ? Pray then.walfc by your selves^ — T'lei 
not u s be^^ccess^ tp ypur ji^utting the ladies out of coun- 
tenance, with your "senseless ribald^ which you roar out 
aloud as often as they pass by you; and when you have made 
a handsome woman bjush, than you think yoq hgye bgen 
sevgye.‘"’jf 

Pet; What, what? Then let ’em either shew their 
innocence by not understanding what they hear, or else shew 
their discretion by not hearing what they wou’d not be 
thought to understand. 

Mira. But hast not thou then sense enough to know that 
thou ought’st to be most asham’d thy self, when thou hast 
put another out of countenance. 

Pet. t Not I. bv this h and always take blushing 

eith er for*a sign of guilt. orlirEiee SniiP' \ 

Mira. dUgiSToTfunK’SO'.''^ You are in the 

right, that you may plead the error of your judgment in 
defence of your practice. 

Where modesty’s ill manners, 'tis but fit 
That impudence and malice pass for wit. 

l£nd of the First Act] 


ACT II 

SCENE I, S t. James’s Park 
Mrs^. ^ , Jainall a nd Mrs. Marwood 

Mrs. Fain.' \ ^ Av. av. dear Ma rw ood, if we w i ll be happy . 
we must find the means in our selves, a nd among our selves . 
Men are ever in extreams; either doating'br averse While 
t fiev arelovers, if they nave tire anA* sensed tfieir iealousi^ 
are insiit] | portable: and w&ea they cease to love, ouprht 
to'tBmkarieastl they loath; they look upon uswith horror 
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and .distaste, thej; meet us like the ghosts of v^a*:.vfe wc le, 
and as from such, fly from its. 

Mrs. Mar. True, ’tis an \finhapj)y. circumstance pf.1 ife, 
thaj love shou’d _ever die before us; and that the mar i so 
often shou’d outlive the lover. But^say what you wfll, 'Ss 
better to_be left, ^ than never tojiave been lov’d. To p^ass 
'Our yout^m dull Jndifference, to refuse the jpf life 

^cause th^ once jnust leave us, is as preposterous,, as to 
wish to have been bom old, because we one (ky^ must be 
old.... For my part, my youth JS-^y wear arid waste, but it 
shall never rust m my possession. 

Mrs. Fain. Then it seems you dissemble an aversion to 
mankind, only iri compliance to my mother’s humour. 

Mrs. Mar. Certain ly. To be fr ee, I have no taste of 
^qse insipid dry discou rses, with v^ich our s,ex of Iprgg jgjust 
; 5 entertain _theinselvesj apart Tipm men. We may affect 
OTdearments_tojeach other, profess eternal friendships,. Md 
^em t o dot e like loveis. b ut ’tis not in ou^natures longjto 
I persevere. Xoye wil l le sume his .empire in our brea^.jnd 
(every heart, or soon or late, recejve and readinit.luia. as its 
k wful want. u* Ck *’i->*f* vjt-mjLi 

Mrs. Fain. Bless me, how have I been deceiv’d! Why 
you profess a libertine. 

Mrs. Mar. You see my friendship by my freedom. 
Come, be as sincere, acknowledge that your sentiments agree 
with mine. 

Mrs Fain. Jfclever. 

“Mrs. Mar. You hate mankmd ? 

Mrs. Fain. Hfiartily, invetera telv. 

Mrs. Mar. Your husS^d ? ^ 

Mrs. Fain. Most t ra nscendentiv; av, tho’ L sav i t. 


Mrs. Mar. Qjve me y 
Mrs, Fain. There . 
Mrs. , I'loln witl 


I lom with VQu;_what I have said has b een 


ge vipers 
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Mrs. Mar. I haye done hating ’em^ and am nojv conje 
to despise ’em I the next thing I have to do, is eteinally to 
forget ,’spi. 

Mrs. Fain. Th^re spoke the spirit _pf an Amazon, ^a 
Penthesilea. 

Mrs. Mar. And yet I am thinking sometimes, to carry 
my aversiop fu rthe r. - 

Mrs. Fain. How? 

Mrs. Mar. Ifaith by marrying; if lyou’d but find ojne 
that Ipv’^ jpie veiy weO, and would be throughly sensiye 
of il l uSRge, I think I should dojny self the violence of under- 
goingthe ceremony. 

Mrs. Fain. T?ou wgu’d not make him a cuckold ? 

Mrs. Mar. Noj.but I’d make him .believe X didLaud 
tjiat’s.asj^d. Wk * 

Mrs. Fain. Whv had not you as good 

Mrs, Mar. Q..if_he shou’d ever ■discov er it. he wou’d 
then jgnow the woiat, a nd be out jof his pain; but I ss^’.d 
haveUjim eyer to continue upon t he ry k of fear an^d jealpu^. 

Mrs. Fain. Ingenious miscKien "’"Wou’d' thou wert 
married to.Mirabell, 

Mrs. Mar. Wo*i’d 

Mrs. Fain. You change colour. 

Mrs. Mar. Because I hate hijn. 

Mrs. Fain. So, do I, but I can liear h im nam’d.. Bm; 
w hat r eason ha Ve you t o hate hinT m pa rticular? 

Mrs. Mar. I n ever lov’d him; he is^'an^ always, w asi 
i nsufferably pioud . 

Mrs, Fain. B v the reason vou give for vour aversio n. 
one wou’d think it dissembled; for you have laid a fault to 

Mrs. Mar, O then it seems you are one of his favourabl e 
enemf s. JMethin ks vou look a little p ale, and now yo u 
6u sh 

"MrsTJain, Do I ? I thmk I am a little sick o’ the sudden. 

Mrs. MAt. What ails you? 

Mrs. (jISain. My' husband. * Don’t vou see him? He 
t urn’d sh&£t.upQn me unaga res^ and ^las aliau^,t overcome hae ^ 
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SCENE 11 

[To them] Fainall and MiRABELL 


Ha, ha, ha; he comes opportunely for you. 
For you, for he .has.brought Miraj^l 'vzith 


Mrs. Mar. 

Mrs. Fain. 
him. 

*~5ain. My dear. 

Mrs. Fain. My soul. 

Fain. You don’t loQk.yelliQjJ3^ 

Mrs. Fain. D’ye think so? 

Mira. He is the only man tlj iat- d oes. madgfn. 

Mrs. Fain, l lie only man th at wou’d tell me s o at least; 
and the o nly man i^roni w hom I cou’d hear _it witho ut mor - 
tification.. 

Fain. Ojny^d^ar^I am satisfy’d oCycjur tender ness; I 
know yo u cannot j:espiit,any t£,iag fjojjti me; especially what 
i s an .effect of my concern. 

Mrs. Fain. "Mr. Mnabell, my mother interrupted you 
in a pleasant relation last night: I wou’d fain hear it out. 

Mira. The persons coacem ^dJn that affair. Jiave. vet a 
t olerable reputation.—— I am afraid .Mr.. Fainall .'adlLbe 
cgnsgnous. 

MrsTFain. Hejias a humour more prevailing jh^oJus 
curiosi ty, an d will wdlin gly dispence with the hearing of ojie 
s can dal ous story, to avo id giving a n occas ion to make anoth er 
bv being seen to walk with his wife . This way Mr. Mirabell, 
and I dare promise you will oblige us both. 


SCENE III 
Fainall, Mrs. Marwood 

Fain. Excellent creature! Well, sure if I s hou ’d Kve 
to be rid of my I shou’d be a miserable man . 

Mrs. Mar. Ayl 

Fain. For having only ^at one hone, the a^nffilish - 
n^eatLofJt^nf cohseauence'm^ to all m f. Iwnes; 

And.ygfaaM:ajygetyh Is he who must gurvive hiaJinpesl 
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ing remains when that day cotn^, but to sif doyiii and vj^ep 
like Alexander, when he wanted _otherj?od4s to conqujsf- 

Mrs. Mar. Will you not follow ’em ? 

Fain. Faith, I think not. 

Mrs. Mar. Pj^ kt us, I have a reason. 

Fain. You_^are not jeaTgus? 

Mrs. Mar. Of whom? 

Fain. Qf Mirabdl.”" 

Mrs. Mar. J f I am, is. it inconsistent with myjoye to 
you that I am te ndei of your honoiu ? 

Fain. You w oo’d juriip ^ejJienj’^s if th ere w eie a fejjpw- 
fssilP£ ray yife^ ^ncUiitp. " ■ 

Mrs. Mar. Ijhink she does not hate him to t hat deg ree 
she wou’d be thoug li^ 

Fain. But he. 1 fear, js tog insensible. 

Mrs. Mar. It mavJie-^u ar e deceiv’ d. 

Fain. It m^v be so. I do-not now b egin to apprehePdit. 

Mrs. Mar. What ? 

Fain. That I h ave b een deceiv*4L madan^ iiJl4.XPP~Sre 

f^lsg . 

Mrs. Mar. That 1 _am„false\_J'0?h^t inean yqq? 

F ain. To let you know I see throiighuall ^our littl e ar ts 

come^ yq u^bp tE 'joveJhiraCjfld both ,h qve ,equaK3is- 

sembl’d yo ur aversion . Your mutud Jealou_sies,_of jone 
anotlre rTjS ave ma de you c lash * till YQ^ h ave both stru ck 
firgf I. have seen jhTgarm 
cheek8^i_and sparkUne from vour eves. 

„ Mrs. Mar. You do me wrong. 

F ain. I do not;; ^’twa s for. my ease t o oversfis_^d 

wiiCyllz. neglect the gross advances mad e him bv my ^fe; 
that by p er mitting her to be,qngaa’; d.. J mi gbt_CQnt»meji n- 
s uspected in mv pleasures; and t ake vQp oft?ieiL.tc >.mv. 
in Full securiW . But cou’d you think, because the p odding 
husba nd wou*d no~ wake, t hat e^er Ae watchful lover slept? 

Mrs. Mar. And wherewithal c an yog reproach me? 

Fain. With infidelity, with lovmg another, with love o f 

* ■’ 

Mrs. Mar. Tis fidse. I challenge vou to shew an 
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instance that can confirm your groundless accusation, 
hate him. 

Fain. And wher efore do you hate him .? He i§ insensible, 
and your resentment follojys..his neglect. _An^ instance I 
injuiies you have done him are a propf; your interposing 
in his love^^ What cause had you to make discoveries of 
Eis pietended passion? To__undeceive^ the credulous, aunt, 
anff Ge the officious obstacle of Jiis match with Mlllamant ?/ 
hiiis. Mar. My o bligations t o my ladv urg’d me- li h aa 
profess'd a f riend s hip to her^and cou’d n ot se e her ea sie 
nature sp_a_bus’d bv^at dissemble r. “ 

Fain. Wiat , v^s it con saence then ? Profes s’d j . friend- 
ship! O the pious fiiendships of the female sex! 

Mrs. Mar. More tender, more sincere. , and -mDie_endur- 
ing, tjian aU the vain and e mpty vows of men, whethe r oro- 
ifesslng Jpye_to_ us, or mutual /aith t o on e a nother. 
j** Fain. HZ¥ a, ha; you ^le my wife’s fiiend too. 

Mrs. Mar. "SGame ar^ i”Srsitituder"Po”you reproach 
me? Y ou, you upE'mJ ' m^^ Havel been f alse to her , thio’ 
strict fidelity to y ou._anJ“^'mfic''d my fiiends hip to keep 


mZ love inviolate ? t^Oa^ you tET base n ess to charge m e 
w ith the g uilt, uninindml of the meritl To yo u it sho u’d 
\ be meiitoriou s. that I have been vicious: an^^ you reflec t 
.^tha t'guTfrupon m e. wKTch' sEou^dlir buri ^^in *^ ur IGbsom ) 
Fain. Yqu mi sinteipret mv r epro^ ' I meant Gu t to 
remind voiL of the slight acco unt you m ice cou’J ln^e of 
st rictest ties, when set i n competition "wrth’vour love to m e. 

""Mrs. Mar. ’Tisialse, you uig d i t with dehbeiate malic e 

’ twas spoke in scoin. and I never wi l l forgive it. 

Fain! Your guilt, not vour-iesentme nt rbegets your rage . 
H vet vou-lQv*d. you cou’d forgive a jea l ousie: Gut vou"ar e 
stung to find you are discoveP d. 

Mrs Mar! It shall be all dtscover’d. You too shall b e 
discover’d; be sure you shHl. 1 can Gut be expos’d— —if 


eness. 


discover d; be sure you snail, i can bi 
„ It mv self !l shall prevent youijr b'asei 
I Fain. Wh vj, what will you do ^? 

Ma^ ^iPipcIosp It your wife; pwp wha^as ^ndst 
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‘"<Fain. 

Mrs. 

* 1 } 


Fienzyl 

Mar. By all^my wrongs I’ll do’t- 


-I’ll publish to 

e world the injunes you have doiie mCj both in my fame 
and fortune: with both I _jtyisted you^ you bankiupt ip 
honour, as indigent of weal^. 

Fain. Your fame I have preserv’d. ^ Your fortune has 
be en bestow’d as the prodigahfy of your love would have it, 
in pleasures which we _both have shar’d. Yet»,had ngt you 

been falsejJ!_h^ e’er this repaid _rt 7’tis true-:;;:::r‘bR<l you 

permitted MTrabell with Millamant to have stoll’n ^eir 
marnage, my lady had bieen im:ens^d_ beyond all me ans of 
rerancilemjQt: Mill amant had fprfejted ,the moiet^r^^gf hjr 

foitune; whi ch th en wpu’d.have descended, to my wife. 

anSTw^erefore^did I mar ry, but to ma ke lawful niize oX,a 
nclTw idow’ s wedth, a nd s quander it on love_ and vou ? 

MRa 7 MAR. Deceit and fnvolous pretence. 

Fain, Death, a m not mame d? What’s metence? 
A m I not i mprison’d, f^me r’d ^ ^Have I not a wife r a 
wife that was a wi dow, a y oung widow, a ha nd some widow; 
and vrou ’JTi'e'' ag ain a widow , but ^at 1 ha ve a heaft jif 
proof, and so me ^iing oT a cgnst^tion.to.huaue thijp’ the 
iways of wedldcF” and this woild. IWill vou vet be recongjl’d 

■ .f... rf, - -Tiwr "in 1 — ...rf ^ , mm 

TO truth and me f 

Mrs. Mar. Impossible. Tiuth an d vou aie inconsistent 
1 hate vou. and s ball for ever. 

Fain. For loving vou ? 

Mrs. M^.' I loath the n ame oHove 4fts.r,§pclijusagfi; 
and next to the auilt with wFich vou wou’d asperse me, I 

s- ggSyw ^st. F a^ ^ 

Fain. 


Fain. Nay, we must not pa|rt thu s. 
Mrs. Mar. Let mego.^. 


do- 


Fain, 



Fain. 

Mrs. Mar. 


let me go break ray Hands, 

vfou’d not imBt_voa for the world. Have-I no 
o^her. holiTto keep vou here? 

MRSjfJffAR. Well. I have ’’deserv’d it al l. 

Fain. Yoy, k n ow I love vou . 
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Mrs Mar. Poor dissembling l O that ^well it is 

not yet 

Fain. What? What is it not? What is it not yet? It 
is not yet too late 

Mrs. Mar. No, it is not yet too late — I have that comfort, 

Fain._ It is, to love anothei^ 

Mrs Mar. But not to loath, detest, abhor mankind, 
my self and the whole trpacheious world. 

Fain, Nay, this is extravagance come, I ask your 

pardon— — no tears 1 was to blame, I cou’d not loye you 

and ^ be easie in my doubts ‘jpray forbear ^rl believe 

you, I’m convinc’d Tve done you wrong, and any^way, ev’ry 

way will make amends, I’ll hate my wife yet more,damn 

her, I’ll part with her, lob her of all she’s worth, an^we’ll 
re^re_^somewhere, any where, to ^another world, I’l^lhariy 
thee— ^e pjacify'd; — : 7 'sdeath they cqnip, hide^ your face. 

yourjtears ^You have a mask,jffear it a moment. Xhis 

wav. 'this way, bejgieisuaded.^ 

SCENE IV 

Mirabeu, and Mrs. Fainall 

Mrs, Fain. They are here yet. 

Mira. They are turning into the other walk. 

Mrs. Fain Whik l^nly. hated my husband. I cou’d.bear 
.tp see ^ him ^JhatiTnce IT^_dems!.dJiim.Ji&’s to ojiffensiye . 
“*~*Mira. ~ 0 you sKbu’ahate w ith pr udenc e. 

Mrs. Fain. Yes. fo r -Lhave. Wd wi th indis cretion. 

Mira. Yo u shou’d h ave lust so muc h disgust fo r your 
husband, aamav be sufEcimt to make you lehsh voUrJove r. 
^ Mrs. Fain. You have been the cause that I h ave lo v’d 
without bounds, and wou’d you set hmits to that aversion. 
oT which you have been the occaMon f Whv did voulma ke 
n^e n^arrv thiajman? 

Mira. Why do we daily commit disagreeable ai^d danp r- 
ops actions ? To s^v^ ^l^at idol yepntation. ^f thqjFamiliar- 
i t^6s of our loves Bad p|ioduc*d Biat copseaueilce|^ whic h 
..japn wem'appiehenBive. where cou’d vouJkl ^ J^4-a 
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name with credit, but on a husband? I knew Fainall to be a 
man lavish of his morals, an mteiested and professing friend, 
a false and a designing lovei j yet one whose wit and outward, 
fair behaviour, have gain’d a reputation with the town, enough 
to make that womM stand excus’^ who has suffer’ d„hM 
self to be won by his addiesses. A better man ought not 
to have been saciific’d to the occasion, a woise had not 
answer’d to the purpose. you aie weary of ium, 

you know your remedy. ‘ 

Mk.s,j Fain. I ought to stand in some degree of credit 
with you, Mirabell. 

Mira.. In lust ice to you. I_have ipadejiou priv y to m v 
whoje design^^ and put^ it iD..ypur pow’LtQ mm o r ad vance 
mv fo rtune 

'mrsTTain. W^m haye you instructed to r^resent ygut 
p reten ded u ncl e ? 

IfifiRA. Wai pyelh. my seiypnt. 

Mr s, FiUN. "^e i^ a n ^ humble servant to Foib le giy 

Mira. Carglis t^en for t h^^ — -she is y7on”gnd worn, 
by t his time. They,were marned this morning. 

Mrs. Fain WEp? 

J yliRA. Waitwe|l mid Fo ible. I .woji’ji_,not-fi?™Pt *37 
ser vant t o bet ray me by ti ust u^g him.to o far, j^yopr rpojier, 
i^ho pes t o ruin me. s hou’d consent to many mv preten ded 
Ujicl e,j!je ,in-ight. like„ Mosca jiLjtlie 
so I made him sure b ef orehand 

~Mrs. Fain. my poor mother is- capg ht in a c ontra ct, 

y ou will d is cover the imnosturp b etimps. and„rglease,hpr 
lyQTgigiB&E-ggtigs^ i?Uxer gall?n^s_foynjerjj}jiaage. 

Mira Y es, up on condi tion that; , .she cgasent , to my mar- 
riage with Ker neice, and surrender th e mPietv o f her fQjtyne 

Mrs. Fain, She talk ’d last night oLendeayouiing a t a 
m atch betro en MiU am^t ^d vour imd e. 

MiRAT ^hat was b y'Foible’s direc,aaBi.and mvinstmctiom 

tf^^h/rnjjghf seem to parry ft, more priva*;^!,?- 
Mrs- j ^JN^ Well, l^ have an opi nion of your succej5p!|^ ^ 
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for I believe my lady will do any thing to get an husband; 
and when she has this, which you have provided for her, I 
suppose she will submit to any thing to get lid of him. 

Mira. Yes, I think the good lady wou’d many any thing 
that resembl’d a man, though ’tweie no more than what a 
butler could pinch out of a napkin. 

Mrs. Fain. Female frailty! We must all come to it, jf 
we live to be old, and feel the craving of a false appetite 
when the true is decay’d. 

Mira. An old woman’s appetite is deprav’d like that of 

a girl ’tls the green-sickijess of a second childhog^j and 

like, the faint offer of a latter spring, serves but to usher in 
the fall; and withers in an affected blogm. 

Mrs. Fain. Heie’s your mistress. 

SCENE V 

[To them] Mrs. Millamant, Witwoud, Mincing 

Mira. Here sh e comes i’faith fulLsail. wi th he r fan spr ead 
and streamers out, and a shoal of fools for tenders— — ha, 
QaicS^Epiercy. 

Mrs! Fain. I see but one poor em otv scul ler; and he 
t ows her wo man jyterTiiqj. 

~Mira. You^seem to be unattended,, madajn, ^you 

us’ d to have the b eau^ond lirqng ^fjer jjouj and,|;.irock 
ofiay.feEfrinSi'liOTeringj'otinixau. ; 

Like m oths gbout.aj:andle 1. had like.tQ have 

lost my. co mpar ison for want of bre^h. 

Milla. O I have jtey’djny self airs to day. 1 hav e 
walk’ d as fast throu g h the croud — 

As a fa vo urite just disgrac’d; an d wit h as f ew 
fol lowers . 

*~Mii.i,a, Dear Mr,_Witwoud, truce with vour similitudes: 
fo r I ^ as sick of evtx 

Wrr. As a phy sician o f a good air— I cannot help i t, 
madam, t^*^ against toy pln ^ 

Milla. t Yet again! Mi im iitg. stand betweeh^ ate «and 
hw wit. ' 

iTTliirrn 
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Wn'. Doj Mjs. Mincing, like a skreen before a great fire. 
I confess 1 do blaze to day, I am too bright. 

'"‘MRs rTAi w. But dear MiU^ant^jvfy were you so Iqng^f 
Longl J^ord, Jiave I not made violent haste? 
I have ask’d every living thing I met for you; I have enquir’d 
after yoUj m after a new fashjpn. 

Wit. Madam, truce with your similitudes ^No, you 

met her husband, and did not ask him for her. 



Mrs. Fain. You were dress'd before I came abroad, 

Milla. Ay, that’s true O but then I had ^Mincing, 

what had I? Why was I so long? 

Minc. O mem, vour Laship staid_t a-peruse a pacquet 
of lstt g<=fer~’ 

Milla. 0 ay, letters- — I h ad le tters 1 am .nersecuted 

with letters^^— I h^ lett ^ s-;;;: 7 -no , bpAv.^ .how^o 

write letter s, and yet one has ’em, oneii-oes not know why 

they serye on e to pin up o ne ’s ha ir. 

Wit, Is that th e wayj Pray, madam, do you pin up 
you r hai r~ •yfith all your Intern ; I ^nd_I_muytTee^ copies, 
^^ILLA. Pplx whh^tjhqsejn Yerse 4 ,^r. 3 ^ii:Yvopd, Ineyej 
pin up my hair ^h prosCj, I think I tiy’d once,^Minc^. 
Minc. 0 mcm, f shall never forget fe 


AndaUjSJiQ P-umose . B^itLw henlmun^shiB^i^s It up 
poetry, it-sits sp pleasant the ne xt day as any thi ng, and is 
so pure and so crips . 

Minc. Yoa^ rAsuch a critic . Mr.JStssiLd. 

Milla. Mirabell. did you take . exceBtio ns. las t night ? 

. 0 ay, a n d went awav -now I t hink on’t I’m aiyry ^n o, 

now I thmk on’t I’m pleas’d- ^r-^r I. believe I t 
.somejoain’ 


.Xave_you 


‘Ke H&oes that pleas e_yod ? 
Milla. Jufinitely; Hove to g 


give pam. 
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Mira. Y ou w pu’d afFect a cruelty which is not in Jyqur 
paturej your true vanityjs in the power of pleasing. 
f Milla. O I ask your pardon for that — ones cruelty is 
ones powe^ and wlien one parts with ones cruelty, one parts 
with ones powrj and when one has parted with that* J fancy 
one’s old and ugly. 

Mira. Ay, ay, sulfpr your- cruelty to ruin the object of 
your power, to destroy ypur lovsr — and then how vain, how 
lost a thing you’ll be?>^Nay, ’tis tiue: you are no longer 
\andspme when you’ve lost your lover; your beauty dies upon 
the instant: for beauty is the lover’s gift; ’tis he bestOA!!^ yojur 

charms ^your glass is all. a cheat. The ugly and the old, 

vyhom the looking-glass mortifies, yet after commen^tion 
can be flatter’d by it, and discover beauties in.it: for. that 
reflects our praises, jather.than your face. 

Milla. Q the vanity. of these. men! J^a.inall, d’ye.heat 
'him.? If th^. did not comnaend us, we were not hamkomel 
Now yqujnust.kn9w they you’d npt commend, one, if on e 

was not" handsome. ^Beauty the lover’s gift ^Lord, what is 

a.loyer, thajc iTcan'give? Whv-Qne mal^a bvftrs.^8~fast~^ s 
one pleases! and t hey livip,s loaj; M.PJLe pleas ^ and they die 
as.soon as one p leases; and.then if one please.s one malce s more .' 

pretty. Whyjjou mi^e'iib'jnbre^.iMpng 
of lov ers, madain, than of makin g so many card-matches. 

MillX tine no more owes ones, beauty to a lover, than 
ones wit to an eo^o: tli^y .can hilt jeflect j^arwe look and 
s av; vain empty things if w e are silent or unseen, and want 
a being. ^ " 

'^IRA. Yet, to those two v ain empty thi ngs, ypu.owe 
the two greatest pleas ures of v our life. 

’ MiliX 'TTo w s o? 

Mira, To your lover you owe the pleasure of hearing 
your selveslir ai^BTand to ah"ecch o m e ple asure of hearing 
your selves t dkT 

'Wit. TiutT know a lady that loves t alking so ippess antly, 
she won’t- give, an. eccfap fair .play; sh^as that^ri^m g 
rotation of tongu e, that an 'ecfch oMOiust wait *riH««h e..dies, 
Hefore It can catcK her la st woi^ . 
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Milla. 0 fiction, Fainall, let us leave these men. 

Mira, Draw off Witwoud. [Aside to Mrs. Fainall. 

Mrs. Fain. Immediately, I have a woid or two for Mr. 
Witwoud. 

SCENE VI 

Millamant, Mirabell, Mincing 

Mira. Ijwpu’d^bCjg^a little private audience too ^you 

had the tyranny to deny me last night j^tho' you knew I came* 
to impart a secret to you that concern’d my loye. 

Milla, You saw I was engag’d- i 

Mira. Unkind. Yoii had the leisure to entertain a herjd ^ 
of fools, things who visit yo u fro m their excessive idleness; 
bestowing on your easiness that time, which is the incum- 
brance of their li yes. _Hpj^can you find delight in such ^ 
society? It is impossiblejthey shou’d admire you, they are 
not capable: or if they were,Jt shou’d. be to you as a moi;^fi- 
cation; for sure tb'please a f^l jsjpme degree of folly. 

Milla. ‘Iplease my self-T-^bejides, sometimes to con- 
verse _with/ooJ[s is for my hepjdi. 

"Mira. Your hea^l_ Is there a worse disease than the 
conversation of foqls ? 

Milla. Yes, t he yapomaiJools are physick_foi it, next 
to_as8a-fcEtida. 

Mira. You are not in a course of f opls ? 

Milla. Mir abell. if you persist in this offens ive fr eedom — 
y ou’ll displease me— — I thin k ’F°tnust reso lve after all, n ot 
toJigYe^ygu jlign’t agreg. , 

Mira. Not m our physick £t may be. 

Milla. ^djyet our diste mper in glljikelihqpd_ will be 
t he sa me ; foFwe s hall be sickpfppe an other. I jhan’t endure 
to be reprimande d, n or instructed; 'tis so_3u]yj:gjict pli^^s 
bv advic e, and so tedious to^be tpl.d of ones feults-— — j can’t 
bfiirit. *V^ . I won’t haye you Miiabsll — 

I thinfc::rT"J01i go— ha. h a, ha. Wha t wou’d you give, 

that you cou M help lo ving me? ” 

li$lBAr-* gJwou’d pive s oin^tlnng' that vou di d n ot know. 
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Milla. Come, don’t look grave then. Well, what do 
you say to me? 

MtRA. I say that a man may as soon make a friend by 
his wit, or a fortune by his honesty, as win a woman with 
plain-dealing and smceiity. 

“Milla. Sententious Mirabel!! Prithee don’t look with 
that violent and inflexible wise face, like Solomon at the 
dividing of the child in an old tapestry hanging. 

Mira. You are merry, madam, but I would persuade you 
for ja moment to be serious. 

Milla. What, with that face? No, if you keeJJ your 
couirtenance,_’tisJmpqssible I shou’d hold mine. Well, after 
allijthere is. Mmething^yery moyjiig. iima..^bveaick fa cej_ Ha. 

ha, ir^^^^well r won’t” laugh,' don’t be peeviib ^ighol 

]5Jo w riT Tie melancholy, as melancholy as a watch-light, 
^ell Mira bellj^ if ever you will win me w<X> me now^:: — nay, 
if ygu are so'tc’dious, fate you well; — — I see theyjire walking 
away. 

** Mira. Can you, not find in the variej:y of yo ur disposition 
one moment 

"Milla. To hear you tell me Foible’s marry’d, and your 
.plot like to speed— — no, 

Mira, j^ut how came yqu i,o koaWJt 

' Milla. Without the help of the devil, you can’j, imagi ne: 
unless she. sho uld t ell me.hejr sdf. WhlclLfif the tro iLpay 
have ieetU-LKiU lea ve y ou "to consij^r; and.whenjyqu have 
done thinkin g of th at , think of me. 

SCENE VII 
MiraBell alone 

Mira.'I I have som e thing m ore — —gon e, : ■ Tliink of 
you I To tffi^ of a w fil rl^TOd; tho ’ ’’ Were in a whi rl wind . 
were a ^se of rnoie steady conte mpl at ion; a very tranquilit y 
of mind and mansion. A fellow that lives m a windmill, ha s 
not a more whimsical dwellir^KanT^ie Tieart of^lnaii that 

lodg’d in a 'womani Therbiis hd point of thg^Wmpaps to 
which they cannot turn, and bv which they are not turn’d; 
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md by one as well as another; for motion not method. is 
their occupation. To know this, and yet continue to be jp 
lovej.is to be made wise from the dictates of reason, andj^et 
pel severe to play the fool by the force of instinct,. — — 0 here 

come my pair of turtles, i^What, billing so sweetly! Is 

not Valentine’s day oyer with you yet? 

SCENE VIII 
[To him] Wattwell, Foible 

I Mira. Sirrah, Waitwell, why sure you think you were 
jnarry’d for your own recreation, and pot foi my ronveniencvr 
' Wait. ^Your pardon, _sin With submission^, we hpve 
indeed been solacing in lawful delights; bip: still jvith^M ^e 
to business, sir. I have instructed her as w ell as.I could._'T,f 
she can take vour^irettl onras readil y as my instructions, sir, 
your affajrs are in a prosperous way. ; 

'MiRA.,^ive you joy, Ivlrs. Foible. 

Foib. Orrlas, sir. I’m so asham’d-^I’m .^fraid.my lady 
has,been in a thous^d inquiftiid?S_fQr,me.,.,Rut I protest, 
sm I,mad.e.as much haste as I Qould. 

"wait. That sl^ did indeed, sm Jt w^.? my fault that 
she, did nofjnake more. 

Mira. 

Foib. But I tpld m y l a dv as vou ins tmcted me. sir. JThat 
1 had a p rospe ct of seeing Sir Rowland your uncle; and tha\ 
fwo u’d p uther Lail iship s o ict uie in my pocket jo ^hew hjp i ; 
whic h I’ll be su re to sav has ipa de him so enamour’d of her 
bwuty, that he burns vnth impatience to lye ait herlL^Islup’s, 
feet, a ndT^raliip the ori g inal. 

Mira, Excefleiit Fmblel Matrimon y jias made j-ou 
eloquent in lov e. 

Wait. I think sh e-has profite d, sir. I thin k jo. 

Foib. You have seen Madam Millamant, sir? 

Mira. Yes, 

Foib. I- told her, sir, because I did not know that you 
■ might findUw opportunity; ahe»had so much company last 
night* 
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Mira. Your diligence will meiit more — in the meai 
time — {Gives mony, 

Foib. 0 dear sir, your humble servant, 

Wact, „5pouss. 

Mira. Stand off sir, not a penny go on and jprosper. 

Foible thitlgase shall be made good and the faim stock’d, 

if we succe^ed. 

Foib. I. don’t question jyour generosity, sir:, and, you 
need not doubt of success. If you have no moie commands, 
sir, ril be gone; I’m sure my Lady is at her toilet, and, can’t 
diess ,’till I come. — dear,. I'm sure that [Lookvig_ out.] 
was hirs., Marwood that went by in a mask; if sh.e has jeen 
me with you I’m sure she’ll tell my Lady. I’ll mjsJceJhaste 
home and prevent her._^^ur servant sir. B’w’y Waitwell. 

SCENE IX 
Mirabbll, Waitwell 

Wait. Sir Rowland if you please, The,|ade,’s ,so, geit 
upon her preferment jhe fotgets.h.er s^lf. 

Mira. Coinejji:, .iEilI,you endeavour to forget your self 
- — and transform, into Sii S,pwland. 

Wait. Why sir; it will be impossible I ghpu’d remember 

my self ^mairy’d,' knighted and attended .aU ip-O ne d ay! 

*Tis_enough_to niakc_;my map, forgot hipiself The,difficulty 
will bg^hjow to recover my acquaintance and familiaijtv with 
my fgrmer self; and fall from my transformqtioji. to J8 Je- 
formation into "Waitwell. Nay, l_shan' t be quite.the s_ame 

Wait well neit her for now I remembM me. I’m-mar^d. 

and ca n’t be m v own jnah ag ain. 

Ay there’s my grief; that’s the sad change of life; 

To tose my title, and yet keep my wif e. 


[Erid of the Second Act] 
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ACT III 

SCENE I, A room in Lad^ Wishf art’s house 
Lady W ishfort at her toilet, ^eo waijing 

QjADY. Merciful, no news of Foible yet? 

Peg- No, madam. 

Lady. I h ave no more patie nce — if I h^ye not f rette d 
my self ’till I am gale a^ajrij there’s no veracity in mt/ Fe^h 
me the fedp^the red^j^do you hear, sweet-Jieait? ^An errajit 
ash colour^ as I’jm a persoji.^ Lpolcjyou how this wench stirs! 
Why dost‘"ttiou'’not fetcff me a little red? DidsCthoji n^: 
he ar me^ Mopusi 

Pea ’I'he rid mafia does your Ladiship mean, or the 
cherry-brapdy? ‘ 

Lady. Ratafia, fool. N o. fool. Not the ratafia, fool 

grant me pat iencel I mean the Spa^ nishjpaper. idiot, com- 
plSiion darlinjT^ Paint, painty gaint,”cfcstJhoir^3e\sjand 
that. cl Tanpe ting^^a ngllhg thy_ Hai^^hke,]hQbbins^ h®f9EP 

t hee? Why dos t thou_ not st ir, p upp et? th ou wooden 

th ing upon w ires" | 

"Peg. LOTdr~m adaro. your Ladiship is jp impatient 7I 

c annot, c ome at the paint, madam. M ^s- EpiEl e . hagTlogh’d 
i t UP. and carry ’d the key w ith he r. 

LJSyT a 

then. 

SCENE II 
Lady Wishfort 

Fm as pale and as faint. I look like Mrs. Qualms ick the 
cuirate’s wife, th atls. a lways bree ding — yyench. come, com e. 
<wen 3f. what ^ thou doing, sipping? Tasting ? Save-thfee. 
dos t th ou n^ot know the bottle ? 
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SCENE III 

Lady WisHroRT, Peg mith a bottle and china cup 

Peg. Madam, I was looking for a cup. 

Lady. A cup, save thee, and whatacup hast thou biought! 
Dost thou take me for a fairyj..to, dunk out of arfjcornf 
Why didst thou not biing thy thimble? Hast thou ne’er a 
bras^thimble clinking in thy pocket with a bit of nutmeg? 

I warrant thee. Conie, lUl, fill. So again.'^^ee who 

that, IS:: [One knocks. \ S^^down the bottle fiistr Here, 

here, under the table ^What^ wou’dst thou go with "the 

bottfe in thy hand like a tapster. As I’m a persom this 
wench has liv’d in an inn upon the load, before she came to 
me, like Mantdmw the Asturian, in Don No 

Foible yet? ’ ' 

TPeg. No madam, Mis. Marwood. 

Lady. O Marwood, let her come in. Come in good 
Marwood. " ”” 

SCENE IV 


[To them] Mrs. Marwood 

§ , Mrs. Mar. I’m surpiiz’d to findjrour L^iship jii dis~ 
h&rUle at thu,time of day. 

Lady. Fpibk’s a lost thing; has bera abroaj since mom- 
1 ing, and never heaid o.f since. "** 

< Mrs. Mar” ” Jsaw her hut n,qw, as I came m ask’ d thro ugh 
the,pariciin.coDTei:«ii£eJ2aillJ5Ai^;i.^^^ 7* ' 

Lady. With Miiab ell! You ca^my bloo d into my face. 
with, m e ntioning th at traitor. ‘SHe_diirsJ; not h ave the con 
fidence. I sent^pr_to negotiate an afifaii. in wh ich if I’m 
3cte 5:ed rnT undone . & mat wheadlmg v i llai n hias wroi 
upon F oible to detect me, I’m ruin ’d. OTi my dear frii 




ispect Mrs. Foible’s 


Mrs. Mar . 

ijjisgiity. 

Lady. O. he carn^ tongug"‘dfat jwou ’d 

corrupt integrity it self. If ^e has ^veh h i m am opportumfy . 
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she as good as put her integrity into his hands. Ah dear 

^arwood, what’s integrity to an opportunity^^ Hark! 

I hear her dear friend retire into my closet, Ihat I may 

examine her with more freedom you’ll pardon me, dear 

friend, I can mkke bold with you there are books over 

the chimney Quarles and Pryn, and the Short View oj, the 

Stage Puny an’ s Works to entertain you. Go, _you 

thing, and send her in. [To Peg. 

SCENE V 
Lady Wishfort, Foible 

Lady. 0 Foible, where hast thou been? what hast thou 
been doing? 

Foib. Madam, I have seen the party. 

Lady. ..But what hast thou done? 

Foib., * ^is_y.o.u r Ladlship has^done, JUuL^JO-io; 

1 have drfy promis ’d. But a man so enamour’ d— — so 

tr anspor tedl ^Ili^if wo r^ippin^bY'j^aures' &^a sin 

po oir Si r B-owland, I gay. 

Lady. IDxc miniat ure has been counte d Hkg-^— ;-but hast 
thou not.betr ay’d me . Foible? Hast thou not detect ed q ^e 
tq_that faithjess ^raE^?— -^ ^pWh at hadst t hou to do with 
him mth e park ?' Answer me,lii as Ee go t notliiin g out pf the e ? 

T^oib. So, tfj^evll has beeiTbH orehand with me, wbat 

shall I say? :;Alas,__mad3|n,^cou’d I hel p i t. if Ijnet,thgt 

co nfide nt thing? ,Was I injau^ I f you ha d heard how tie 
us’d me, and all u pon your Ladi^in’s .account. I’m su re you 
wou^S notsu spect mv fide lity. Nay, if thatpad been Jtlje 
worst I cou’d h a ve born: but he had a Jing at you r Ladlship 
• t oo; and then I cou’d Dot hold: but i’faith I g ave him His wn. 

Lady^ Mef WKat d id the fil^y feflow sav? ' 

Foib, Oma'di unT^Ts a shame to sav what he said -with 

his taunts anS his flem. tossing up his noseT Humh (say s 
EeTwhat you are a hatch i ng some plot fsavs heT vou are s o 
early abroad, o r catering (says hel ferretine for sbmfe dis - 
Eandad' o^gg, I ^jran t-^nalf nav is hut thin subsistattce 
(^8 bg) ^well, what, pension does your Ladv propose! ' 
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Let me see (says he) whatjjhe must come dlownjjretty deep 

libw, she’s s uperannua ted (says he) and 

Lady. Dds mjr haye himj^I’ll have him murder’d. 

LlLhayp Iun}_ poison’d. Where does he eat? HI marry a 
drawer.tfl havejiim poison’d in hia wine. I’ ll send fpr Robin 
from Lockets-;;-immediately. i/u Uv , > 

Foib. , Poison hi^?_ Poisoning^s too goodj for him. Starve 
him, madam, starve him^ marrv’Sir Rowland, and gV fajm 
disinherited. ,0' you wou’d bles s your s elf, to hear what he 
said. _ ■ -p /)• iv >1 

l^DY. . Ayillain, superannuated! 

Foib. ^ Humh j(says he) I hear you lire laying designs 
against me too^(says h^ and lM!rs. Mil’amant is to^^rry 
my uncle; (he does not suspect a word of your Ladjship;)i_but 
(says he) I’ll fit you for th^t^ I warrant you (says h e) I ’ll 
hamper you for that (says he) you and your old fri]^_iyj:oo 
(says he) J’ll handle you — <V«. ^ iV . 

Lady. Audacious villain! handle mp^^woi^y, he durst 

■'ffippeiyP old frippejy! .Was^ there ever such a^fpul-mputh’d 
fellow ? I’l l be m arrv’d .to morrow, .I’ll be, contracted^ tonight. 
Foib. The sooner the better, madam. * 

Lady. Will Sir Rowland be hepe, say’st i,houf when, 
Foible? ' 

Foib. i * Inco ntinently, madam. No ne^ sheriff’s wife 
-return jgf her husbanj_after Imighthood, with 
that Jmpa^uence Jn which Sir Rowland bums f or t he dear 
hour of ET ssi hg your LaJi^i^Tiand'after dinner. 

'Tady. " f nppg^l superannuaterffippeT^a: Tlj frippery 
the vill ain; 1 11 reduce him to frippery and r^s: a tatter- 

dem allion 1 ho pe to see’ll h ung ^th tattara^ l^e a 

Long-LanejpeatliQ use, or a aSbe^^ie^ A s land eir-inouth’d 
railer: I w arrant the speni^ril t prbdiears injdebt as much 
as th e r^ion lottery, or the whole court upon a birth-day. 
nr spoil his Creidit with his ^iK tT Y es,Tie^ali liav e ihy 
neice with her fo r ^e, he^^ alin^'”^ " * 

Foib, He! I hope to see Kin lodge in Ludgate first, 
and angle into Blaick-Fryars Tor brass farthmgs; w-th an 
old mitten. 
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Ay dear Foible; thank thee for that, dear Foible. 
He Has put me out of all p/itience. I shall never recompose 
my features, to receive Sir Rowland with any economy of. 
face, .. This wretch has fretted 1 Q§ that I am absolutely 
decay'd. Look Foible. "* 

Foib. Your Ladiship has frown’d a little too rashly, indeed 
madam. Th«e are some cracks discepiable pi the white 
vemis'h. 

Lady, Letjne see the glass — cracks, say’st thou? Why 
I am arrantly flea’d — I look like an old peej’d wall.... Til®** 
must rtjpair me, Foible, before Sir Rowland comes; o^I 
shalLnever.keep up to my pictme. 

Foib. I . warrant you,.madM; a Uttle art once made your ^ 
picture Ijke yo^ and no w a l i^e of.the_same art^must mate 
yo u like vou r pigjurve...^ Yom picture igust Mt foryou, rnadam. 
xJiADY. But art th ou sure ,Sir Rowland \riII__nQt,lail tiP 
£Ome ? Or will a not fail when he does cpme?^ .Will he be 
imp ortu nate, JFoiBT^ an d pusIT? For if Fe shou’d not~Ee 
import unate — I Slalf n ever break decorums--^ shall die 
with cont usion,_ it. 1 am fore d to advance — —oh no. I c^ 
nevecadvancfi==-r-J shall swponjfhe should expect advancwl 
No, I hop e Sir Rowland is b^er.bred,.than tojput a ladx,™* 
tH ^ ne cessity pl_brealcttig h5: .forms, . I wpn^ bp too .cgy 

nwther. Jwon’/ give him despair but a little.dis^ain' 

is.not araiss;t.a little sedm is dlurmg. 

Foib. A little sepm becomes ybm Ladiship. 

Lady. 1^s,_ibut tendem^ b ecomes me "Des^nr^ ^0C£ 

of dvin sjtiess ^you see mat picture has a sort of a — — h^ , 

foiSe?. Asjvimmii igness in the eyes ^yesjf’lllppk so 

my n eieg affec ts it; hut^ e wants leatiures. , Is Sir Rowland 
handsome? Let my ’tbiletTe rembiPd—^I’ll. dress a^pye- 
I’Jf. t eceive^Sir K^land Iiefe7“ Is inJTanilsQmef Don’t 
answer, me, I woirt Igio^: I’ll be .surEUJz'd.. J’jJ. be tak en 
by surprize. 

' Foib, By st^m, aadami^IrJ^owljffld’s^Jj^^ 

Lady. Ss he I Q then he^lt imp o rtune, ifme's abrisk man . 

' Ijhall savftrifecorums i f Sir Roland m mortu^^ a 


^rta l terro r at tfie apprehension of offending again st 
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decoimns.J[0 I’m glad he’s a biisk man. Let my things be 
remov’d, ‘good Foible. 


SCENE VI 
Mrs. Fainall, Foible 

Mrs. Fain. O Foible, I have been in a fright, lest I shou’d 
come too late. That devil, Marwood, saw you in the park 
with Mirabell, and I’m afraid will discover it to my Lady. 

Foib. Discover what, madam? 

Mrs. Fain. J^ay,_nay, put not on that strange fece, I 
am jirivy to the whole design, and know Waitwell, to whom 
thou wert this morning marry’d, is to personate Mirabell’s 
uncle, and as such, winning my Lady, to mvolve herein those 
’ difficulties from which Mirabell only must release he^ by his 
making his conditions tp, have my cousin and her fortune 
left to her own disposal 

Foib. 0 dear madam, I beg your paidon. It was not 
my confidence m your Ladiship that was deficient; but I 
thought the former good correspondence between your 
Ladiship and Mr. Mirabell, might have hinder’d his com- 
municating this secret. 

Mrs. Fain. Dear Foible, forget that. 

Foib. Q dear njadam, Mr. MijsbellJs.such. S sweet 

winning gentleman but your Ladiship is the_ pattern of 

generosity.- Sweet lady, to^be so good! Mr. Mirabell 

cannot chuse but "to be giatefuirTT find yourXadiship has 
Ig^egrt still., Now,_madam, I can safely tSl'ypur Ladiship 
our success, Mrs. Marwood had told my Lady; but I warrant 
f my ~sSIf. T tum’dTt all.foj the better. I tojd my 

Lady th^ Kl'r._MiraBell raiTd at her. I laid horrid things to 
bis char^^^r ypw ; andln y Lady is so Incens’d, that ^e’H 
be co ntract ed to Sir Rowland to ni^^ she saysj-T-^JjXarrant 
I work’d t hafhe have her for asl^gJoTi^as they 

Mrs. Fain. Q rafeFoibl el 

Foib. Ladiship, to d gipaam t, Mr. 

Mjiabell of his success. T wouidX e seen as little as p'ossible 
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to speak to him besides, I believe Madam Marwood 

watches me. She has a montl^* s min d, but I know "Mr. 

Mirabell can’t abide her. [Cedis.] John — remove my 

Lady’s toilet. Madam, your servant. My Lady is so im- 
patient, I fear she’ll come foi me, if t stay. 

Mrs. Fain. I’ll go with you up the back stairs, lest I 
shou’d meet her. , 

SCENE VII 
Mrs. Marwood done 

Mrs^ Mar. Indeed^ Mrs. Engine, is it thus with you? 
Are y ou become a go-between of^this importanqg? Yes, I 
shall watch you. Why this wench is the pass-^ar-toute, a 
very master-key to every body’s strong box^ My friend F a^- 
all^, haye you carry’d it so_^ swimmingly ? I thought there^^s 
something in itj ^ , ] ^ ut it"seenis_lt*s over wi^_^y6u. ^our 
loathing js_nqt^frojri„g iy. ant of appetite ljptj5-om_a 
siirlSt, -Else you could never be so sop)jfo,fall ffom ajpnnci- 
t g be an j,sgtst 3 pfj jo. mocure for him I ^^atter^f 
generosity, that I confe ss. W ell, Mr. Fainalljjou li^ye iijet 
with^your. match.;-; — 0 mam, man^ "Woman, wo man I T^e 
devil’s an ass, if I were a painter, JUsould draw hira..hhe 
an idiot , a driveler with beUs. Man shou’d haye 

his head and hims, and womM^^yrest of him. Poor si mp le 
fiend I Madam^Marwood has a WPdr- but he can’t 

afiidT her ’twere better for h^__^you had no^ b^ his 

confessor in that affair; without j('ou"'poulJ have kep t lus 
counsel closer^ I shall noj^rove another patt ern of geaerosify 

he has not oblig’d m e to that with those ^ces ses of 

himself; and now"ItI have none ofjhimj _Here_ comes the 
goodT ady, pSit^'ripe^ItETaTieart full ^ ^pe, and a head 
fulrbr ca re, Tik e a nvchvmist upon the day of jrojectie iL 

SCENE VIII 
[jTo her] Lady Wishfort 

Lady. 0 dear Marwood, what shall I say for this rude 
"forgBtfuhe'Bi.-^^ bnt my dearffrien d is all yoodness. 
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I have heen 


Mrs. Mar. No apologies, dear madam, 
vgry well entertain’d. 

Ia^y. As I’m a person I am in a very chaos to think I 

shou d so forget my self But I have such an oliojjf affairs 

really I know not what to do ^Foible 

expect my nephew Sir Wilfull ev’iy moment~too:~why 
roioic ‘he niea.iis to travel for improvement. 

Mrs. Mar. Methmks Sir Wilfull shou’d rather think of 
marrying than travelling at his years. I hear he is turn’d 
01 forty, 

P danger of being spoil'd by his travels 

— 1 am against my nephew’s marrying too young. It will 
be time enough when he comes back, and has acquir’d 
d.wcraacnJAiiu§ej^ 

Mrs. Mar. Methinks Mrs. Millamant and he wou’d 
^ make a very fit match. He may travel afterwards. *Tis 
a thing very usual with young gentlemen. 

Lady, I promise you I have thought on't and since 

tis your judgment. I’ll think on’t again. I assure you I 
^ill; I value you^ud^cnt extreamly. On my word I’ll 

SCENE IX 
[To them] Foible 

°?^oredmne,r;;;:;:-J.ro«5t^ " ' ~ 

!^ib. Mr. W^tgSmd>#ild..Mr; Petulant ate come t o dine 
With youf Ladishrp. - 

jlUSy. Q3eart,I_^lt appra^’tillj, jna^dress’d. Dear 

Lg you to 

*e|^ain eyu I jl make all imagiiiable haste Dear friend 
excuse me. 


SCENE X 

A^rs. Marwood, Mrs. Millmjant, Mmcmo 

as that 

ODIOUS roair.“TVlatwood, your* servant. 
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Mrs. Mar. You have a coloui, what’s the nrarr-i 

Milla. That hornd fellow Petulant has provok’o 

into a flame 1 have broke my fan — ^"Mincing, lend 

yours, 1 L 13 S? the powdei out of my hair? 

Mrs. Mar. No. What has he done? 

Milla. Nay, he has done nothing; he has only talk’d 

^nay, he,has said nothmg neither, but he has contradicted 

eif’iy thing th^t has been said For my par^ I thought 
WitwoCLd and he wou'd have quanell’d. 

Minc. I vow mem, I thought once they wou’d have fitt. 

Milla. Well, ’tis a lamentable thmg I ^wear, that one 
has not the liberty of chusing one’s acquamtance as one does 
ones cloaths. 

Mrs. Mar. |f we had that liberty, we shou’d be as weary 
of one set of acquaintance, tho’ never so good, as we are of 
qne^sui^ tho’ never so fine. A fqohand a doily stuff wou|d 
nojvr and the n fi ncf days of grace, and be worn forjrari^y. 

hiiLLA. "Jj^uld con?ent t^ wear.’^ if they would wear 
ali^ , bjit fools never wear out— yj^Tmey are such_ 
''d?>?v~thi WT~W iU^ coir3'g fve**em to 'ones cBamb^ 

inaid afteraHa^Sif-cjo " " 

Mrs. Mar. "* ’Twere so indeed.. Or what thinly^ 
of the play-house?, A fine, gay glossv foof sEou’d be given 
there, like a iiew masking habit,, affer_^thejmasquerade is 
over, and we have done with the disguise. For a fool’s visit is 


appear bar e-fac’<i now, and own ^ir^Ilj vo u might a s 
easi lv -pu t oiff. Pgmlatit ,and[.’Wr^puB^S your 1h9od_and 
scarf.,. And indeed ’tis time, for t he'to wn* has"found^rt; 

se cret is grown too~big~l^ the"pretence;^tis like Mps. 
Fr^lyfs greatbelTy]: Shf'may Iace_it,dow^ hefQffi ,. , hiit, it 
bgpnSbfiajoSXexIIu^a*^ Indeed, KGllamant, you can no motei 

conceal! ’ " „ 

face,' 

m a masK . 

‘T/Iilla. O’ll"! :ake rny death. Marwood. you are more 
c en8orio u.!L,^ap„A..d e, cav’d beauty, dir" a diac a^ 
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tell the men they may come up. My aunt*is no 
jSing here, their folly is less provoking than your malice. 

SCENE XI 
Millamant, Marwood 

Milia. The town has found it. What has it found ? That 
Mirabel! loves me is no more a secret, than it is a secret that 
you discover’d it to my aunt, qi than the reason why you 
discovei’d it is a secret. 

Mrs, Mar. Yon atp npitUd. 

Milla. You’ie mistaken. Ridiculous! 

Mrs. Mar. Indeed, my dear, you*!! tear another fan, 
if you don’t mitigate those violent ams. 

Milla. O silly' Ha, ha, ha Icou’dlaughimmodeiately. 
Pool Miiabel!' His constancy to me ha§ quite destroy’d 
hw complaisance for all the world be«de. I sweat, I never 

enjoin’d it him, to be so coy; :if I had the vanity to think 

he wou’d obey mq, I wou’d command him to sh ew more 

iaS|dlantiy ^"tis hardly well brad to be so ngrtla-<ihr6fn51ft^ 

so on th^^. liut I despair to 

Jrevk and so let him follow 

Pardon me, dcai creature, I murt laugh, ha, ha, ha, tho I 
Brant you ’tis a little baibaious, ha, ha, ha. , 

® Mrs. Mar. What pity 'tis. so much fine laileiy, and 
deliver’d with so significant gesture, shou d be so unhappily 

^*mSla!'* HaT^Deai creatuie I ask your paidon I 

and you both maj^ ^hink it a 

thing impossible, when I„ 2^ teii ^ trflmg y “ 
ffelA dldear,' wYatf for it is.the same thmg, if 1 hear 

That 1 detest him^ hate him, madam. 
toA 0 madam, wh£io do 1— ^nd yet the creature 

lovLmUTa Jirha.^ jdow can one forbear laughing to think 

sge in me. ^ ti talEe my ^th.^T think you aieliandsom r 
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and withm a year or two as young. If you cou’d but stay 

for me, I shou’d overtake you but that cannot be ^well, 

that thought makes me melancholi^ck now I’ll be sad. 

Mrs. Mar Your meiry note may be chang’d sooner 
than you think. 

Milla. D’ye say so? Then I’m resolv’d I’ll have a 
song to keep up my spirits, 

SCENE XII 
[To them] Mincing 

Minc. The gentlemen st av-^b ut to comb, madam; and 
will wait on you. 

Milla, Desire Mrs that is in the next: room to sing 

the song I wou’d have learnt yesterday. J5fou shall hear it, 
madam— ^npt_^hat there^_any^reat matter jn”it—^buL 
*tis agreeable_to my humour. 

SONG 

Set by Mr John Eccles 

I 

Love’s but the frailty of the mind, 

When ’tis not with ambition join’d, 

A sickly flame, which if not fed expires; 

And feeding, wastes m self-consuming fires. 

II 

’Tis not to wound a wanton boy 
Or am’rous youth, that gives the joy; 

But ’tis the glory to have pierc’d a swam, 

For whom inferior beauties sigh’d in vain. 

in 

„Then I alone thc,conquest prfee, 

When I insult a rival’s eyes: 
there’s delight in loiVe, ’tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me, 

r 
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SCENE XIII 
[7*0 them] Petulant, Witwoud 

Milla. Is your Aoimosity compos’d, gentlemen? 

Wit. R,aillery, raillery, madam, we have no animosity 

^we hit off a little wit^now and then, but no animosity 

The falling out of wits.is like the falling out of lovers — £We 
agree in the main, lil^treble and base. Ha, Petulant ff 

Pet. Ay in the main— but when I have a humour to 
contradict 

Wit. Ay, when he. has a humour to contradict, then I 
contradict too. What, I know my cue. Then we^contradict 
one another like two battledores; for contradictions, beget 
one another like Jews. 

' I^ET, I f h e says black’s black— if JJlSve a hiynour to say 

’tis^ blue let that pass all’s one for that, If I have a 

Immour to prove it, it must be granted. 

Wit. Not positively must— biit it rn^ay— ij may. 

Pet, Yes, it positively nyist, upon proof positive. 

Wit. Ay, upon proof positiy^t must; but upon proof pre- 
sumptive it. only may. That’s a logical distinction now, 
m.adam, 

Mrs. Mar. .1 perceive your debates are_of importance, 
ani^very learnedly handlecU 

Pet^ Jhriportance is_one thing,. and,,leafping’s ..another; 
but a debaters a debate, ■^t J assert. ' 

'"WifT" Petulant’s ah enemy to leaming; he relies altogether 
on his parts. 

Pet; No, I’m no enemy to learning; it hurts not me. 

Mrs. Mar. That’s a sign indeed its no enemy to you. 

Pet, No, no, it’s no enemy to any body, but them that 
have it. 

Milla, 1 Well, an illiterate man’s my aversion. I wonder a t 
the impud^e of any, illite rate mgtn, to offer to make love. 
That X cOni^l|yhdeiFat too. 

Milla. that^'c^ h*irdlv 

read or jwwim? 
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Plt. Why should a man be any further from being 
marry’d tho’ he can’t read, than he is from being hang’d. 
The ordmary’s paid for settmg the psalms and the parish- 
pnest for reading the ceremony. And for the rest which is 

to follow m both cases, a man may do it without book so 

all’s one for that. 

Milla. D’ye hear the creature? Lord, here’s company, 
I’ll be gone.' ‘ ' ' 

SCENE XIV 

Sir WtLFULL Witwoud in a riding dress, Mrs. Marwood, 
Petulant, Witwoud, Footman 

Wit. In the name of Bartlemew and his fair, what have 
we here? 

Mrs. Mar. ’Tis your brother, I fancy. Don’t you know 
him? 

Wit. iNot !■ — ^yes, I t hink it i s h e — Eve almo st forgot 
him; have npt_seen him sin<» the Revolution. _ 

"Foot. Sir, my Tody’s dre^ng.’ Tlwe’s company; if 
you please to walk in, in the mean time. 

Sir Wil. J^resslng' What, it’s but morning here^I 
wanant with you in London^^we shou’d count it towards 
aftemoonjn our parts, down in Shropshire— why then belike 
myjiunt han’t din’d yet Ha, friend ? 

Foot." IJour auntj sir? 

Sir Wil. My aunt, sit, yes mv. a^nt, sir, and your lady, 

sjfi your lady is ray auntj sit^ whyuy'^hat^do’st thou not 

knovTine, friend? Why,theii seiid some bodyTutEer that 
does. Ho w Ign^ hast^thou liVd__with thy lady, fellow^ ha? 

Foot. A week, sirjjonger than any body m the house, 
excyit my^La^’s woinan. 

""Sir Wir Why then hellke thou dost not know thy lady, 
if thou sep-’st her, ha friend? 

Foot. ,Whytruly sir, I cannot safely swear to her face in 
a ^moniinjg,' h^re sj^js^dye^J! ^s l^pT'ma^ gm a f 
shrewd gdess a t her b y this time. * 

"TSr Wjl.'^WST^ tiry what thou canst do; if thou 
canst not guess, enquire her out, do^st hear, fellow? And 
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tell her, her nephew, Sir Wilfull Witwoud, is in the 
house. 

Foot. I shall, sir. 

Sib. WiIh. Hold ye, hear me, friend; a word with you in 
your ear, prithee who are these gallants? 

Foot. Really, si^ tell; here come sq.,many here, 

’tis^ hard to^knpw ’em all. ~ 

SCENE XV 

Sir Wilfull Witwoud, Petulant, Witwoud, 

Mrs. Marwood 

Sir Wil. Oo ns this fellow knows. less. ^han a starling; I 

djinlj .think a’Jknows hi.?, own pamc. 

Mrs, Mar. Mr. Witwoud,. your brother is not behind 

) hand_in .fpjrgetfulness-: 1 fancy he has forgpt.jrpu too. 

Wit. I hope so ^the devil take him that remembers 

first, I say. 

Sir Wil. Save you gentleman and lady. 

Mrs. Mar. Eor. shame, Mr, Witwoud; why don't you 
speak,, to him?“r — ^And you, sir. 

Wit. Petulant speak. 

Pet. And you, sir. 

Sir Wil. No oflFence, I hope. [Salutes Manoood, 

Mrs. Mar. No sure, §ir. 

Wit. This is a vile dog, I_see thpt. akeadjr. No offence! 

Ha,JiaJja, toTujPiio hlinjuPe£uIanti.st(joke hipi. 

** Pet. It seems as if you had come a journey, sir; hem, hem. 

[Surveying him round. 

Sir Wil. Very likely, sit, that it may seem so. 

Pet. No offence, I hope, sir. 

Wit. Smoke the boots, the boots; Petulant, the boots; 
ha, ha, ha. 

Sir Wil. May be not, sir; therfafter a? ’tis meant, sir. 
Pet. S ir, I presum e upon the informatio n of vour-boots. 
Sir WiC Wfiy , *tis tik? you may, sir; if :you are no t 
satisfy’d wlthJthe m fbnhat idn ^ my boots, sir, J^ou will 
ste p to t^atahle. you m ay mgaire ^rther' dr tay' horsp,~sir. 
Pet. Your horse , si rrYour horse is an ass, sir P 
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Sir Wil. Do you speak by way of offence, sir? 

Mrs. Mar. Xhe gentleman’s merry, that’s all, sir 

s’hfe, we shall have a quarrel betwixt an horse and an ass, 
before they find one anothei out. You must not take any 
thing amiss fiom your friends, sir. You are among your 
friends, here, tho’ it may be you don’t know it — If I am not 
mistaken, you"are Sir Wilfull Witwoud. 

Sir Wil. Right lady; I am Sir Wilfull Witwoud, so I 
write my self, no offence to any body, I hope; and nephew 
to the Lady Wishfort of this mansion. 

Mrs. Mar. Don’t you know this gentleman, sir? 

Sir Wil. Hum! What, _sure ’tis not — ^yea by’r L.ady, 

but ’tis — ’sheart I know no^ whether ’tis or no ;-yea but 

’tis, by the Wrekin. Brother Antony! What Tony, I’fahhl 
What do’st thou not know me? Bv’r I^ dy nor I thee, thou 
art so becr avated, and so beperriwig’d— - ^ea rt why do’st 
not' speak ? Art thou q’erjoy^i ? 

. ^WiT. Odso brotherj is it ;^u? Your servant, brother, 
j Sir Wil. Your_scrvant! Why yours, sir. Your servant 

) gain ^’sheart, and your friend and servant to thaf 

I nd and a flap dragon for your service, sir: and_a 

1 are’s foot, and a hare’s scut for your service, sir; an j^u 
1 e so cold.and_so''cpurtly! 

■ Wit. No offence, ITiope, brother. a/ W 

Sir Wil. ’Sheart, _sir, but there is, and^much_offa 3 ce. 

A pox,tjsj:his' your inns p’court ^^eding, notjto know your 
friends_Md your^ relations, your ^elders,, and jrourJBeifSrs? 
“Wit. Why, brother Wilfull of Salon, yo u mav be as short * 
as a S^ews^fy ca!ke. i f you please. Bu t I tell you ’tis not 
modish t ^ know re Iations_m town. You think you’re m the 
country, w here great luhbeiSy broth ers sla bber an5Tiss*^e 
an^er ‘ meet .'™^ e** a 'calf "of s erjean ts — -*tis ' 

f not theH^Cionh ere; ’ tis not indeed, dear brother.' 

''^ir'Wil. Th£SfiHklL’£.a.foQn and.^ybT^ fop , d ear 
brother, .’Sheart, I’ve suspe cted this- — by’r Ladyl con - 
|ect!^23' "^70 13. smce ybu beg^Ttp ch^gg jhfe^le 
of yO ur fetters, and write ifl a scra^w^per gilt roimd th e 
eH^j ’ncTEi^ er a..s u'S^ir ~Tt mght expect this wh en 
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vou left off honour’d biother; and hopmg you are in good 

health, and so forth to begin with a rat me, kmght, I’m 

so sick of a last night’s debauch o’ds heait, and then tell 

a familiar tale of a cock and a bull, and a whole and a bottle, 

and so conclude ^you couM write news before you were out 

of youi time, when you liv’d with honest Pumple-Nose the 

attorney of Fumival’s Inn ^You cou’d intieat to be 

remember’d then to your friends round the Wiekin, We 
could have gazettes then, and Dawks’s letter, and the Weekly 
Bill, ’till of late days. 

Pet. ’Slife , Witwoud, were you ever an attorney’s clerk? 
Of the fai^y of t^e Furniyals.^ Ha, ha, ha I 

Wrr. Ay, ay, but that was but for a while. N ot long, no t 
long, pshaw, T was notlirmy’own power then." An^drphan, 
and this fellow was my gu_^ardian, ay, ay, I was glad to consent 
to" that man to come to London. He had the disposal of me 
then." If I had not agreed to that, I might have been bound 
pientice to a felt-makei in Shiewsbury^ this fellow would 
have bound me to a maker of felts. 

Sir WiL. “’^artT.and ,^euer than to be bound to a maker 
^ of fops; where, 1 supposeTwu Tiaye serv’d your time; and 
now you m ay se t u p /or ;^ur se(f! ' 

'Iv£rZ^iui. You mtend to travel, sir, as l’m inform’d. _ 

Sir Wil, Belike I may, madam. I may chance to. sail 
upon the salt seas, if my mind hold. 

PCT. And the wind serve. 

Sir Wil. Serve or not serve, J shan’t ask JiQgi:^«tof you, 
s iri* n o r the weath er-cq<ik Svir, c omp anion. I direct my 
dls^r se to t he lady, si^i; ’tis hke,U5y,”]auiit_inay_have told 

yoUjL.ina,4am jes, I have settl!d my_conccmsJ[ may say 

,aJid am mint ed to see foreign parts. If an hqw th^the 
pea celioifd s, wh er^yTfiaris'tas es abate. 

MRsTSfAR. I thought you TIad designed for France at 
all adventures. 

Sir Wil. I can’t tell that; ’tis, like I may, and ’tis Jike 
I may n ot. I am somewliS dainty in mi fiig are^ utipii, 

h tjcause ^S'l'make it I kgep it. XJoivt s tag'd sl^ I, 

Tjhainr^ ^i|f-I-Sav’t. I’ll do’tibitf ' niav^thpughts to t arry 
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a small matter in town, to learn somewhat of your lingo first, 
before I cross the seas. Fd gladly have a spice of youi F rench 
as they say, wheieby to hold discourse in foreign countries. 

Mrs Mar Here’s an academy in town for that use. 

Sir Wil. There is i' ’Tis like there may. 

Mrs. Mar. No doubt you will return very much im- 
prov’d 

Wit. Yes, refin’d like a Dutch skipper from a whale- 
fishing. 

SCENE XVI 

[To them] Ladv Wishfort and Fainall 

Lady. Nephew, you are welcome. 

Sir Wil. Aunt, your servant. 

Fain. Sir Wilfull, your most faithful servant. 

Sir Wil. Cousin Fainall, give me your hand. 

Lady. Cousin Witwoud, your servant, Mr. Petulant, 

your servant ^nephew, you jare welcome again. Will 

you drink any thing after jmur journey, nephew, before you 
e^F Dinner s almost r^dy. 

Sir Wil. lTctt.ve^_weIl I thank you, aunt ^however, 

I t hank you for your courteous ojFej- ^’Sheart f was, afraid 
you wou’djiaye been in the fashion too, and have remembe? d 
to ^v e fprgot vour relatio ns." Bere’§,your ^cousin Tbl^ 
belike , Tm ^n’t call him brother for fear of offence. 

' Lady. Q.he’s a rallier,"nephew-^^^my cousin’s a wit; 
andjou r ^r eat wits^Iyrays xayy,tJiej]r^ag§tjrfei}ps to^ chus e> 
yQ.a jigve been,abro^d^ n ephew, you ’ll understand 
r adle iy better. [Fm«. an^~Mrs.~Mdmoo2 talk apart. 

SirTM^. jthen let bun hol d his to ngue in the mean 
t ime; and raiLwhen t fiat'day co mes ." “* 

SCENE XVII 

[To them] Mincing 

Mmc. . Mem , I come ;t& aco p aint y our. L asbi p t hat dinn er 
is imp atie nt., , 

Sir "Wil, Impatient? Vl^y then belike it won’t stay 
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till I pull off my boots. Sweet-heart, can you help me to a 

pair of slippers? ^My man’s with his horses, I warrant. 

LaOY. Fiei fie, nephew, you wou’d not pull off your boots 

I here go down into the hall dinner shall stay for you 

, my nephew’s a little unbred, you’ll pardon him, madam, 

^gentlemen will you walk? Maiwood ? 

Mrs. Mar, I’ll follow you, madam, Before Sir 

Wilfull is ready. 


SCENE XVIII 

Marwood, Fainall 

Fain, then Foible’s a bawd, an err ant, rank , inatch- 

l maki ng ba wd/^And I it s eems am a hushan d,"^ rahk-lffQs- 
ba n j^anj iny wi fe a -ver y errant, 

of'l^s ^orid.’^ 2 ea.tH to be a cuckold "by anticipati on, a 
' aicRi ^d in ernEriq?_"Sure J[ w^~Bom witK "budding' antler s 
ijl^a young Satyr^ or a cJtwenl? clnlds J|Sdeath to be out- 
witted, ”to_Je_ out^ljted-';:7-nuf-matrimpiiY’d,-7^if nKad 
kept ih y speed lllt^ a stag, ’twere^ somewhat, —-^but to 
wa^^erj^ with ray, hoins .like^jj snail, and^be^out-sSgg^d 
my wlfe^'tS" scurvy wedlock. 

RS. Mar. 1 hen shake it off, you have often wish d for 

^n opportunity to part; and now you have it. But 

Urst prevent their plot, ^the half of Millamant’s fortune 

is too considerable to be paited with, to a foe, to Mira- 
bell. 

Fain. Dam him, that had been mine ^had you not 

made that fond discovery ^that had been forfeited, had 

they been married. Mv wife had added lustre t o my horns . 


by that encrease of fortune, t cou’d have worn ’em tipt with 
gold, tho’ ray forehead had been furnish’d like a deputy- 
lietttenant’s-haU. 

* Mrs. Mar. They may prove a cap of maintenance t o 
you still, if you ~c an areRY.jaat h . j»m i£!^^ she’s n o 
worse than when you had her — dare sw ea r shelhad aivaa 

i mliergame. before shp was'ini^n^d 

Fain. Hural 'That may be -— ^ 
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Mrs. Mar, You married her to keep you; and if you can 
^fontrive to have her keep you better than you expected; why 
should you not keep her longer than you intended? 

Fain. The means, the means. 

Mrs. Mar. Discover to my Lady your wife’s conduct; 
thfeaten^to jpart with her 7 - 7 -my.lady loves her, and will 
com^to any composition to save her reputation. Take^the 
opportunity of brealting it, just upon the discovery of this 
imposture. My Lady wilF be enrag’B beyond bounds, an,d 
sacr ifice neice, and fortjine,_anJ all_at that conjuncture, i^d 
lejt n:ie'*alone to keep her warm; if she shbu’H in her p^, 
I,.wiU.nqt fail .to prompt heiT ' “ 

Fain. Faith this has an appearance. 

Mrs. Mar. Fm sorry I hinted to my Lady to endeavour a 
match between Millamant and Sir Wilfull, that may be an 
obstacle. 

Fain. O for that matter leave me to manage him; 1*11 
disable him for that, he will drink like a Dane: after dinner, 
ril set his hand in. 


Mrs. Mar. Well, how do you stand aflpected towards 
your Lady? 

Fain. Why f aith Fm thinking of it. Let me see 

T - _i.;j 


jealous-S-hW I cannot be, for I am cer tain; so thcre’_s an 
CTd o f je alousie. Wea ry of her, T am and shall b e ^ n o, * 
'til£J^na"i.n45£that; J 12 »-P&r^^yere.tpo muchT to. hope. 
T[*hu s fsr_ coiic c ,niiiifi! . tyy xcpps Gi , N'ow f or my rep tit& tion < 
asjt0JIiy.fi2.nj Jt; J.Q^ ques- 
tion. And as to mv part in mv wife’s ^whv she had 


£9 one, whoJ i ias , nQ.t.-W -h.erewit hal.tq,stals^ 

Mrs. Mar. Besides ypu forget, marriage is honourable) 
Fain. * Huml Fai th-.aadito!& :^Ltli^ht^ 
is ho noufa blb. as von .^av; and if so, wh erefore should epe k- 
t oldom be a discredit, bemedenv**! ftomLSO honourable a root? 
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Mrs. Mar. Nay I know not; if the root he honourable, 
why not the branches ? 

Fain. So, so, why this point’s clear. ^Well, how do 

we proceed? 

Mrs. Mar. I will contrive a l etter wh i^ch shall^^ deliver’d 
m my Lady at th e. flnj ejaEen that rascal whoTs to act Sir 
Rowland is withTier. It shall come as from an unknown hand 
— tEe~Ip"s I appear to know of the truth, the better I 
can play the ijjcendiary. Besides, I wou’d not have Foible 

provok’d if I cou’d help it, because you know.she knows 

some passages ^ay I eimejgt all will pome o ut -nut let 

the mine be sprung fiist. and then I care not if J a m d is- 
cover’d. 

" Fain. If the worst come j:o the worst, — tprn my 

wife J.O. grass 1 have already a dW of settlemen t of the 

best, part of her esta.t^, which I wheadl’d out of her; and 
that you shall partake at least. 

Mrs. Mar. I hope you are convinc’d that T hate Mirabell 
now: you’ll be no more jealops? 

Fain.\ Jealous, no,-; — ^by; this kiss — - -let husbands be 
jealous; but let the"lover ^till believe :’pr^ if he doubt, let it 
RP^^ly to endear his pleaWc, and prcpare.the joy' ffiat 
follo ws. wKSi Ke 'proves Hs miwress yuie. Bujt letjhusbands 
deubts convert to endless ie^ousie; or if they have belief, 
let jiycpfl rr upt t o s uperstition^ and blma J ana single, 

a nd wil l herd no more with ’em. ...True, I wear the badge, 
Tu t Til diso w n the order. And since' Ttake mv leave of ^em, 
fcar e not if Tleave 'em a c ommon motto to their cqmnion 
crest. 

^ All husbands must^ or pain, or shame, endure; 

The wise too jealous are, fools too secure, 

[fifld of the Third Jet] 


SCENB xf The Old Iktchelor 
SCENE X 

Heartwell, Silvia. Silvia’s Apartment 
SONG 

As Amoret and Thyrsis lay 

Melting the hours in gentle play; 

Joining faces, mingling kisses, 

And exchanging harmless blisses: 

He trembling cry’d, with eager haste, 

0 let me feed as well as tasie, 

1 die, if I’m not wholly blest. 

After the song, a Dance of Anticks. 

SiLV. Indeed it is very fine 1 could look upon 'e* 

day. 

Heart, Well has this prevail’d for me, and will 
look upon me? ' 

SiLV. If you could sing and dance so, I shoulc^Jove to 
look upon you too. 

Heart. Why ’twas I sung and danc’d; I gave lausick to. 
the voice, and life to their measures — Look you here Silvia, 

{Pulling out a purse and chinking it, 

here are songs and dances, poetry and musick hark! how 

sweetly one guinea rhymes to another — and how th^dance 
to the musick of their own chink. This buys all the t'other—^ 
and this thou shalt have; this, and all that I am worth for th 

purchase of thy love Say, is it mine then, hai Spea» 

syren — oons why do I look on her! Yet I must — speak dea 
angel, devil, saint, witch; do not rack me with suspence. 

SiLV. Nay don’t stare at me so — You make me blush— 
I cannot look. 

Heart. Oh manhood, where art thou! What atnJ corns 
to? A woman’s toy; at these years! Death, a bearded bab' 
for a girl to dandle. 0 dotage, dotage' That ever ths 

passion, lust, should ebb to this degree ^No reflua vi 

oious blood: but milky love, supplies the empty cl tl 

and prompts me to the softness of a child' — a meei 
and \fould suck. Can ypu love me Silvia? Speak. 
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)iLV. I dare not speak ’till I believe you, and indeed I’m 
jaid to^elieve you yet. 

Heart?' Death, how her innocence torments and pleases 
‘1 Lying, child, is indeed the art of love; and men are 
lerally masters in it: but I’m so newly entred, you cannot 
trust me of any skill in the treacherous mystery — ^now by 
T soul I cannot lye, though it were to serve a friend or 
Ij in a mistress. 

SiLV. Must you lye then, if you say you love me? 

Heart. No, no, dear ignorance, thou beauteous change- 

ig 1 tell thee I do love thee, and tell it for a truth, a 

iked truth, which I’m ashamed to discover. 

^LV. But love, they say, is a tender thing, that will 
^ith frowns, and make calm an angry face: will soften a 
ed temper, and make ill humoured people good; you 
^ eady to fright one, and talk as if your passion were not 
I'C, but anger. 

Hea^ ’Tis both; for I am angry with my self when I 

am plea'Js'd with you and a pox upon me for loving thee 

,so well-.f'et I must on *tis a bearded arrow, and will 

moie easily be thrust forward than drawn back. 

SiLV. Indeed if I were well assur’d you lov’d; but how can 
I be well assur’d? 

Heart. Take the symptoms — and ask all the tyrants of 
ithy s^ if their fools are not known by this party-coloured 
'livery' — I am raelancholick, when thou art absent; look like 
an ass, when thou art present; wake for thee, when I should 

te ; and even dream of thee, when I am awake; sigh much, 
: little, eat less, court solitude, am gtown very enter- 
'caining to my self, and (as I am informed) very troublesome 
Jo every body else. If this be not love, it is madness, and 
men ji>lyy«trdonable — ^nay yet a more certain sign than all 
*W8fTgive thee my mony. 

SiLV. Ay, but that is no sign; for they say, gentlemen 
will give mony to any naughty woman to come to bed to 

them— O Gemini, I hope you don’t mean for I 

won’t be a whore. >' 

Heart. The more is the pity. ^Aside, 




av. Nayi, if you would marry me, you s ,ot 

ne to bed to trie — you have s;jich a beard, and \> id so 
ickle one. But do you intend to marry me ? 

Heart. That a fool should'ask such a malicious question! 
Death, I shall be drawn in, before I know where I am — how- 
ever, I find I am pretty sure of her consent, if I am put to it. 

Marry you? no, no, 1*11 love you. 

SiLV. Nay, but if you love me, you must marry me, what 
lon’t I know my father lov’d my mother, and was married*'' 
;o her? I 

' Heart. Ay, ay, in old days people married where thei * 
/d; but that fashion is chang’d, child. 

/ Sn.v. Never tell me that, I know it is not chang’d by 
4ny self; for I love you, and would marry you. i 

Heart. I’ll have my beard shav’d, it shan’t hurt thee, 
and we’ll go to bed — 

SiLV. No, no, I’m not such, a fool neither but I/can*^ 

keep my self honest; ^Itere, I won’t keep any thing that’s 

yours, I hate you now, [Throzas the purse] and I’ll never see 
you again, ’cause you’d have me be naught. [Coing , ' 

Heart. Damn her let her go, and a good liddance — ^yet 
so much tenderness and beauty — and honesty together is a 

jewel stay Silvia but then to marry why every 

man plays the fool once in his life: but to marry is playing 
the fool all ones life long. 

SiLV. What did you call me for? 

Heart. I’ll give thee all I have: and thou shalt live 
with me in every thing so like my wife, the world shall be- 
lieve it; nay, thou shalt think so thy self only let me not 

think so. 


SiLV. No, I’ll die before PU be your whore as well 

as I love you. 

Heart. [Alstde,] A woman, and ignorant, may b" '’Oik 
est, when ’tis out of obstinacy and contradiction- 
s’death it is but a may bej and upon scurvy terms— 

farewel then if I can get out of sight I may get tl 

of my self. 

jyell-T-v-gq?^ buy, 


[Turns e 
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Ha! Nay come, we'll kiss at parting {Kisses /. 

By 1 n her kiss is sweeter than liberty 1 will mat 

thee there thou hast don't. All my resolves melted i 

that kiss — one more. 

SiLV. But when? \ 

Heart. I’m impatient 'till it be done; I will not give my 
self liberty to think, lest I should cool — I will about a licence 

straight — in the evening expect me one kiss more to con- 

■^rm me mad; so. 

SiLV, Ha, ha, ha, an old fox trapt — 

SCENE XI 
[To kei] Lucy 

Bless me! you frighted me, I thought he had been come 
again, and had heard me. 

—•Lucy. Lord, madam, I met your lover in as much haste, 
as if he had been going for a midwife. 

SiLV. He’s going for a parson, gitl, the forerunner of a 

midwife, some nine months hence Well, I find dissembling 

to our sex is as natural as swimming to a negro; we may de- 
pend upon our skill to save us at a plunge, tho’ till then we 
never make the experiment but how hast thou succeeded i 

Lucy. As you would wish since there is no reclaiming 

Vainlove. I have found out a pique she has taken at him; and 
have fram’d a letter that makes her sue for reconciliation 

first. I know that will do walk in and I’ll shew it you, 

Come madam, you’re like to have a happy time on’t, both 
your love and anger satisfied 1 — All that can charm our sej 
conspire to please you. 

That woman sure enjoys a blessed night, 

Whom love and vengeance both, at once delight. 

[End of the Third Acl^ 
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ACT IV 
SCENE I 

[SCENE Continues] Lady Wishfort and Foible 

Lady. Is Sir Rowland coming say’st thou, Foible? and 
are things in order? 

Foib. Yes, madam. I have put wax-lights in th e sconces; 
and plac’d the footmen in a row in the hall, in their best 
liveried, with the coachman and postilion to fill up the equi- 
page. 

Lady. Have you pullviH’d th e coachman and postilion, 
that they may not stink of the stable, when Sir Rowland 
comes by? 

Foib. Yes, madam. 

Lady, And are the dancers and the musick ready, that 
he may be entertain’d in all points with correspondence to 
his passion ? 

Foib. All is ready, madam. 

Lady. And ^well and how do I look. Foible? 

Foib. MQSt-iulliagjeeeUr-madanir^ 

Lady. Well, and how shall I receive him? In what 
figure shall I give his heart the first impression? There is a 

great deal in the first impression. Shall I sit? ^No, I 

won’t sit ^I’ll walk ay I’ll walk from the door upon 

his entrance; and then turn full upon him ^no, that will 

be too sudden. I’ll lye ay. I’ll lye down -I’ll receive 

him in my little dressing-room, there’s a couch — ^yes, yes. 

I’ll give the first impression on a couch 1 won’t lye 

neither, but loll and lean upon one elbow; with one foot a 
little dangling off, jogging in a thoughtful way — ^yes — ^and 
then as soon as he appears, start, ay, start and be surpriz’d, 
and rise to meet him in a pretty disorder — ^yes — O, noth- 
ing is more alluring than a levee from a couch in some 
confusioft — ^it shews the 'foot to advantage, and furnishes 
with' bhish%s, and recomposing airs beyond comparison. 
Hark I There’s a coach. 
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Foib. ’Tis he, madam. 

, Ladv. O dear, has my nephew made his addresses to 
Millamant? I order’d him. 

Foib. Sir Wilfull is set in to drinking, madam, in the 
42 a£lcujj:.i — , 

Lady. Ods my life, I’ll send him to her. Call her down, 

Foible; bring her hither. I’ll send him as I go ^when they 

are together, then come to me Foible, that I may not be too 
long alone with Sir Rowland. 

SCENE II 

Mrs. Millamant, Mrs. Fainall, Foible 

Foib. Madam, I stay’d here, to tell your Ladiship that 
Mr. Mirabell has waited this half hour for an opportunity 
to talk with you. Tho’ my Lady’s orders were to leave you 
and Sir Wilfull together. Shall I tell Mr. Mirabell that you 
are at leisure? 

Milla. No what wou’d the dear man have? I am 

thoughtful, and wou’d amuse my self, bid him come 

another time. 

There never yet was woman made. 

Nor shall, but to be curs’d. 

, {Repeating and walking about. 

That’s hardl 

Mrs. Fain. You are very fond of Sir John Suckling to 
day, Millamant, and the poets. 

Milla, He? Ay, and filthy verses so I am. 

Foib. Sir Wilfull is coming, madam. Shall I send Mr. 
Mirabell away? 

Milla. Ay, if you please. Foible, send him away, — or 

send him hither, — ^just as you will, dear Foible. 1 think 

I’ll see him — -r-shall I? Ay, let the wretch come. 

Thyrsis, a youth of the inspir'd train, 

{Repeating, 

Dear Fainall, entertain Sir Wilfull — —thou hast philosophy 

to undergo a '"=irfT*d p'ktiChcfr'-^ 

would confer with my own thoughts.^ 
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Mrs. Fain. I am oblig’d to you, that you would make 
me vour proxy in this affair; but I have business of my own. 

SCENE III 
[To them] Sir Wilfull 

Mrs. Fain. O Sir Wilfull; you are come at the critical 
instant. There’s your mistress up to the ears in love and 
contemplation, pursue your point, now or never. 

Sir Wil. Yes; my aunt will have it so, 1 would gladly 

have been encourag’d with a bottle or two, because I’m some- 
what [This while Milla. walks about repeating to her self.] 
wary at first, before I am acquainted; — but I hope, after a 
time, I shall break my mind that is upon further ac- 
quaintance so for the present, cousin, I’ll take my leave 

if so be you’ll be so kind to make my excuse, I’ll return 

to my company — — 

Mrs. Fain. 0 fie, Sir Wilfull! What, you must not be 
daunted.^. 

b'lR Wit. Daunted, no, that’s not it, it is not so much 

for that ^for if so be that I set on’t. I’ll do’t. But only 

for the present, ’tis sufficient ’till further acquaintance, 
that’s all ^your servant. 

Mrs. Fain. Nay, I’ll swear you shall never lose .so 
favourable an opportunity, if I can help it. I’ll leave you 
together, and lock the door. 

SCENE IV 
Sir Wilfull, Millamant 

Sir Wil. Nay, nay cousin, 1 have forgot my gloves, 

^what d’ye do? ’Sheart a’has lock’d the door indeed, 

I think nay. Cousin Fainall, open the door — pshaw, what 

a vixon trick is this? ^Nay, now a’has seen me too 

cousin, I made bold to pass thro’ as it were ^I think this 

door’s inchanted 

Milla. [repeating.] 

I prithee spare me, gentle boy. 

Press me qp more for that slight toy. 
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Sir WiL. Anatv? Cousin, your servant. 

. Milla. — That foolish trifle of a heart Sir Wilfulll 

Sir Wil. Yes ^your servant. No offence I hope, 

cousin. 

Milla. {Repeating-I 

I swear it will not do its part, 

Tho’ thou dost thine, einplo3i’st thy power and art 

Natural, easie suckling I 

Sir Wil. Anan? Suckling? No such suckling neither, 
cousin, nor stripling; I thank Heav’n I’m no minor. 

Milla. Ah rustick, ruder than Gothick. 

Sir Wil. Well, well, I shall understand vou r lingo one 
of these days, cousin, in the mean while I must answer in 
plain English. 

Milla. Have you any business with me. Sir Wilfullf 

Sir Wil. Not at present, cousin, ^Yes, I made bold 

to see, to come and Imow if that how you were dispos’d to 
fetch a walk this evening, if so be that I might not be trouble- 
tome, I would have sought a walk with you. 

Milla. A walk? What then? 

Sir Wil. Nay nothing — —only for the walk's sake, that’s 
all — ~ 

Milla. I naus eate ^Ikingj ^tis a country diversion, I 
loath the cofptt'y aS €*ve^hing tfiat reKtes to it. 

Sir Wil. Indeed 1 Hah 1 Look ye, look ye, you do? Nay, 
’tis like you may — — ^here are choice of pastimes here in town, 

as plays and the like, that must be confess’d indeed. 

Milla. Ah titouriie! I hate the town too. 

Sir Wil. Dear heart, that’s much hahl that you 

should hate ’em bothl Hah! ’tis like you may; there are 
sora$ can’t relish the town, and others can’t away vfith the 

country, ^tis like you may be one of those, cousin. 

Milla. Ha, ha, ha. * Yes, ’tis like 1 may. ^Y ou have 

nothing further to say to me? » 

Sir Wil. Not at present, cousin. — ^Tis like lyhe^ I have 
an opportunity to be more private, — may break my mind 
in some measure — 1 conjecture you ^lartly guess — ^however 
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that’s as time shall try, — but spare to speak and spare to 
speed, as they say. ’ 

Milla. If it is of no great importance, Sir Wilfull, you 
will oblige me to leave me : I have just now a little business. — 

Sir Wil. Enough, enough, cousin; yes, yes, all a case — 
when you’re dispos’d, when you’re dispos’d. Now’s as well 
as another time; and.another time as well as now. All’s one 
for that, — yes, yes, if your concerns call you, there’s no 

haste; it will keep cold as they say — cousin, your servant. 

I think, this door’s lock’d. 

Milla. You may go this way, sir. 

Sir Wil. Your servant, then with your leave I’ll return 
to my company. 

Milla. Ay, ay; ha, ha, ha. 

Like Phoebus sung the no less am'rous boy. 

SCENE V 
Millamant, Mirabell 

Mira. 

Like Daphne she as lovely and as coy. 

Do you lock your self up from me, to make my search more 
curious? Or is this pretty artifice contriv’d, to signifie that 
here the chace must end, and my pursuit be crown’d, for 
you can fly no further? — 

Milla. Vanity 1 No—; — ^I’ll fly and^be follow’d to the 
last moment, tho’ I am upon the'very verge of matrimony, 
I expegf you should sollicit me as much as if I were wavering 
at the gra te of a nao nastery, with one foot over the threshold. 
l^U he flicked to the'ver^astj'nay and afterwards. 

*^IRA.' What, after the last?' 

Milla. 0, 1 should think I was poor and had nothing to 
bestow, if I were reduc’d to an inglorious ease; and freed 
from the agreeable fatigues of sollicitation. 

Mira. But do not you know, that when favours are 
conferr’d'^upon instant and tedious sollicitation, that they 
diminish jn iheir value, aijd that both the„ giver loses the 
grace, and the receiver lessens his pleasure? 

Milla. It may be in things of common application; but 
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never sure in love, 0, 1 hate a lover, that can dare to think 
life draws a moment’s air, independent on the bounty of his 
mistress. There is not so impudent a thing in nature, as the 
sawey look of an assured man, confident of success. The 
pedantick atrogance of a very husband, has not so pragmati- 
cal an air. Ah ! I’ll never marry, unless I am first made sure 
of my will and pleasur e. 

MiraT Would you have ’em both before marriage? Or 
will you be contented with the first now, and stay for the 
other ’till after grace? ^ 

Ah don’t be impertinent — my dear liberty, shall 
I leave thee? My faithmTsolituSe^ my darling contempla- 
tion, must I bid youthen adieu? Ay-h adieu — my morning 
thoughts, agreeable wakings, indolent slumbers, all ye dou- 
ceurs, ye someils du matin, adieu — I can’t do't, ’tis moie than 
impossible — positively Mirabell, I’ll lye a-bed in a morning 
as long as I please, 

Mira. Then I’ll get up in a morning as early as I please. 

Milla. Ahl Idle creature, get up when you will- — and 
d’ye hear, I won’t be cah’d names after I’m marry’dj posi- 
tively I won’t be call’d names. 

Mira. Names! 

Milla. Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, 
sweet-heart, and the rest of that nauseous cant, in which 

men and their wives are so fulsomly familiar, -I shall 

never bear that' good Mirabel! don’t let us be familiar 

or fond, nor kiss before folks, like myj^ady and Sir 

Francis: nor go to Hide-Park together the first Sunday in 
a new chariot, to provoke eyes and whispers; and then never 
be seen there. tggetHer again; as if we were proud of one 
another the first week, and asham’d of one another ever after. 
Let us ne^’visit^ggther, nor go to a play together, but 
let us be very stpijjge and well bred: let us be as„ strange as 
if we had been marry’d a weat while^ and as well hired as if 
we were not marry’d all. ^ ^ _ 

Mira. Have you anymore conditions to offer? ^Hitherto 
your demands are pretty reasonable. 

MiLlA. Trifles. - — as liberty to„pay and rec eive visits 
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to and from whom I please; to write and receive letters, with- 
out interrogatories or wry faces on your part; to wear what 
I please; and chuse' conversation with regard only to my own 
taste; to have no obligation upon me to converse with wits 
that I don’t like, because they are your acquaintance; or to 
be intimate with fools, because they may be your relations. 
Come to dinner when I please, dine in my dressing-room 
when I’m out of humour, without giving a reason. To have 
my closet inviolate; to be sole empress of my tea-table, which 
you must never presume to approach without first asking 
leave. ^ And lastly where-ever I am, you shall always knock 
at the door before you come in. These articles subscrib’d, 
if I continue to endure you a little longer, I may by degrees 
dwindle into a wife. 

Mira. Your bill of fare is something advanc’d in this 

latter account. Well, have I liberty to offer conditions 

that when you are dwindled into a wife, I may not be beyond 
measure enlarg’d into a husband. 

MitLA. You have free leave, propose your utmost, speak 
and spare not. 

Mira. I thank you. Inprimis then, I covenant that your 
acquaintance be general; that you admit no sworn confident, 
or intimate of your own sex; no she friend to skreen her 
affairs under your countenance, and tempt you to make trial 
of a mutual secresie. No decoy-duck to wheadle you a fop — 

scrambling to the play in a mask ^then bring you home 

in a pretended fright, when you think you shall be found out 
— and rail at me for missing the play, and disappointing the 
frolick which you had to pick me up and prove my constancy, 

Milla, Detestable inprimis! I go to the play in a mask! 

Mira. Item, I article, that you continue to like your own 
face, as long as I shall: and while it passes currant with me, 
that you endeavour not to new coin it. To which end, to- 
gether with all vizards for the day, I prohibit all masks for 

the night, made of oil’d-sicins and I know not what ^hogs* 

bones, hare’s gall, pig water, and the marrow of a roasted 
cat. *In Shoft, I forbid all ccanmerce with the gentlewoman in 
what-d’ye-call-it court. Item, I shut my doors against all 
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bauds with baskets, and penny-worths of muslin, China, 

fans, atlasses, &c. hem, when you shall be breeding 

Milla. Ahl Name it not. 

Mira. Wliich may be presum’d, with a blessing on our 

endeavours 

Milla. Odious endeavours 1 

Mira. I denounce against all strait lacing, squeezing for 
a shape, ’till you mould my boy’s head like a sugar-loaf; 
and instead of a man-child, make me fathei to a crooked- 
billet. Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit. 

But with proviso, that you exceed not in your province; 

but restrain your self to native and simple tea-table drmks, 
as tea, chocolate, and coffee. As likewise to genuine and 

authoriz’d tea-table talk such as mending of fashions, 

spoiling reputations, railing at absent friends, and so forth 

but that on no account you encroach upon the mens 

prerogative, and presume to diink healths, or toast fellows; 
for prevention of which, I banish all foreign forces, all aux- 
iliaries to the tea-table, as orange-brandy, all anniseed, 
cinamon, citron and Barbado’s-waters, together with Ratafia 

and the most noble spirit of Clary. But for cou slip-wine, 

poppy-water, and all dormitives, those I allow. ^These 

proviso’s admitted, in other things I may prove a tiactable 
anti complying husband. 

Milla. 0 Ijprrid proviso’s! filthy strong waters! I toast 
felloes, odious men!' I hate your odious proviso’^ 

Mira. Then we’re agieed. Shall I kiss youi hand upon 
the contract? and here comes one to be a witness to the 
s^alihg of the deed. 


SCENE VI 
[To them] Mrs. Fainall 

Mil-iJt. Fainall, what shall I do? Shall I have him? I 
think I must have him. ^ ^ 

hlRS. Fain. Ay, Ry, take him, take him, what shou’d 
you do? ^ 

h4ij.tA. Well then-'-FU take my„ death I’m in a horrid 
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fright Fainall, I shall never say it ^well 1 think 

I’ll endure you. " 

Mrs. J \in. Fy, fy, have him, have him, and tell him so 
in plain teims: for I am sure you have a mind to him. 

Milla. vAre you? I think I have and the honid 

man looks as if he thought so too ^well, you ridiculous 

thing you, I’l' have you 1 won’t be kiss’d, nor I won’t be 

thank’d htre kiss my hand tho’ so, hold your tongue 

now, don’t say a word. 

Mrs. Fain. Mirabell, there’s a necessity for your obe- 
dience? ^you have neither time to talk nor stay. My 

mother is coming; and in my conscience if she shou’d see you, 
wou’d fall into fits, and may be not recover, time enough to 
return to Sir Rowland; who, as Foible tells me, is in a fair 
way to succeed. Therefore spare your extacies for another 
occasion, and slip down the back stairs, where Foible waits 
to consult you. 

Milla. Ay, go, go. In the mean time I suppose you 
have said something to please me. 

Mira. I am all obedience. 


SCENE VII 
Millamant, Mrs. Fainall 

Mrs. Fain. Yonder Sir WillfuU’s drunk; and so noisie 
that my mother has been forc’d to leave Sir Rowland to 
appease him; but he answers her only with singing and 
drinking, — ^what they may have done by this time I know 
not; but Petulant and he were upon quarrelling as I came by. 

Milla. .Well, if Mi rabell should not make a go od husb and. 
I am a lost thing;- — ^torT^dTTove"fiim ;iriolen^^ —--i. 
'T^rs. ]P'ju;n,' sblt seemsTl^’you mfnd'hof what^s said 

to you. If you doubt him, you had best take up with 

Sir Wilfull. 

Milla,* How can you ’name that 
fohl , 
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SCENE VIII 

[To them] Witwoud from drinking 

Mrs. Fain. So, is the fray made up, that ycu have left 
’em? 

Wit. Left ’em ? I could stay no longer 1 have laugh’d 

like ten christnings 1 am tipsie with laughing if I 

had staid any longer I should have burst, 1 must have 

been let out and piec’d in the sides like an ur siz’d camlet- 

Yes, yes, the fray is compos’d; my Lady came in" like a 
noli prosequi, and stopt the proceedings. 

Milla. What was the dispute? 

Wit. That’s the jest; tl)ere was no dispute. They could 
neither of ’em speak for rage; and so fell a sputt’ring at one 
another like two roasting apples. 

SCENE IX 
[To them] Petulant drunk 

Wit. Now Petulant? all’s over, all’s well? Gad my 

head begins to whim it about ^why dost thou not speak? 

thou art both as drunk and as mute as a hsh. 

Pet. Look you, Mrs. Millamant if you can love me, 

dear nymph — say it — and that’s the conclusion — ^pass on, 
or pass off, that’s all. 

Wit. Thou hast utter’d volumes, folio’s, in less than 
deeimo sexto, my dear Lacedemonian. Sirrah, Petulant, thou 
art an epitoraizer of words. 

Pet. Witwoud ^you are an annihilator of sense. 

Wit, , (phoii art a retailer of phrases; and dost deal in 
remnants of remnants, like a maker of pincushions — thou art 
in truth (metaphorically speaking) a speaker of short-hand. 

Pet. Thou art (without a figure) just one half of an ass, 
and Baidwin yonder, thy half brother, is the rest-^a Gemini 
of Asses split, wbuld make just four of you. 

Wrr. Thou dost bite, my dear mustard-seed; kiss ihe for 
that. 
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Pet. Stand off I’ll kiss no more males, 1 have 

kiss’d your twin yonder in a humour of reconciliation, ’till 
he {.hiccup) rises upon my stomach like a radish. 

Milla. Eh! filthy creature — ^what was the quarrel? 

Pet. There was no quarrel — theae might have been a 
quarrel. 

Wit. If there had been words enow between ’em to have 
express’d provocation, they had gone together by the ears 
like a pair of castanets. 

Pet. You were the quarrel. 

Miij,a. Me! 

Pet. If I have a humour to quarrel, I can make less mat- 
ters conclude premises, — ^if you are not handsom, what 
then; if I have a humour to prove it? — If I shall have my 
reward, say so; if not, fight for your face the next time your 
self — I’ll go sleep. 

Wrr. Do, wrap thy self up like a woodlouse, and dream 
revenge — and hear me, if thou canst learn to write by to 
morrow morning, pen me a challenge — I’ll carry it for 
thee. 

Pet. Carry your mistress’s monkey a spider, go 

flea dogs, and read romances I’ll go to bed to my maid. 

Mrs. Fain. He’s horridly drunk ^how came you all 

in this pickle? 

Wit. a plot, a plot, to get rid of the knight, Your 

husband’s advice; but he sneak’d off. 

SCENE X 

Sir Wilfull drunk, Lady Wishfort, Witwoud, 
Miliamant, Mrs. Fainall 

Lady. Out upQi^, out UEpnJ!t,j,t.y.esrs of discretion, and 
comport your self at this rahtipole rate, ’ • 

'Sir Wil. No offence, aunt. 

Lady. Offence? Asl’maperson, I’masham’dofyou 

foghl how you stink of wine! DJyejjhinlt mjuasice will ever 
enditte sijch«a Borachiol you’re an absolute Borachio. 

Sir Wit, BoracEibl ’ 
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Lady. At a time when you shou’d commence an amour, 

and put your best foot foremost 

Sir Wil. 'Sheart, an you grutch me your liquor, make a 
bill give me more drink, and take my purse. 

[Stwgj.] 

Prithee fill me the glass 
’Till it laugh in my face, 

With ale that is potent and mellow; 

He that whines for a lass 
Is an ignorant ass, 

For a bumper has not its fellow. , 

But if you wou’d have me marry my cousin, say the 

word, and I’ll do’t ^Wilfull will do’t, that’s the word' 

Wilfull will do’t, that's my crest my motto I have forgot. 

Lady. My nephew’s a little overtaken, cousin ^but 

’tis with drinking your health O’ my word you are oblig’d 

to him 

Sir Wil. In vino veritas, aunt: if I drunk your health 

to day, cousin, 1 am a Borachio. But if you have a mind 

to be marry’d, say the word, and send for the piper, Wilfull 
will do’t. If not, dust it away, and let’s have t’other round 

^Tony, ods'heart where’s Tony ^Tony’s an honest 

fellow, but he spits after a bumper, and that’s a fault, 

[SJwgj.] 

We’ll drink and we’ll never ha’ done boys, 

Put the glass then around with the sun boys, 

Let Apollo’s example invite us; 

For he’s drunk eVry night. 

And that makes him so bright. 

That he’s able next morning to light us. 

The sun’s a good pimple, an honest soaker, he has a cellar at 
your Antipodes., If I travel, aunt, I touch at your Antipodes 

^your Antipodes are a good rascally sort of topsie turvy 

fellows ^If I had a bumper I'd stand upon my head and 

dtink a health to ’eiii' a naatch'^or no match, cousin, with 

the hard name— ‘—aunt, Wilfull will do’t. If slje h^s hei 
maidenhead let her look to'tj if she has not, let her keep hei 
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own counsel in the mean time, and cry out at the nine months 
end. 

Milla. Your pardon, madam, I can stay no longer 

Sir Wilfull grows very powerful, eghi how he smells I I 
shall be overcome if I stay. Come, cousin. 

SCENE XI 

Lady Wishfort, Sir Wilfull Witwoud, Mr. Witwoud, 

Foible 

Lad'/. Smells 1 he would poison a tallow-chandler and 
his family. Beastly creature, I know not what to do with 

him. ^Travel quoth a; ay travel, travel, get thee gone, 

get thee but far enough, to the Saracens, or the Tartars, or 
the Turks for thou art not fit to live in a Christian com- 

monwealth, thou beastly pagan. 

. Sir Wil. Turks, no; no Turks, aunt: your Turks are 
infidels, and believe not in the grape. Your Mahometan, 

your Mussulman is a dry stinkard ^no offence, aunt. My 

map says that your Turk is not so honest a man as your 

Christian 1 cannot find by the map that your Mufti is 

orthodox ^whereby it is a plain case, that orthodox is a 

hard word, aunt, and {hiccvp) Greek for claret. 

[St'ngj.] 

To drink is a Christian diversion. 

Unknown to the Turk or the Persian: 

Let Mahometan fools 
Live by heathenish rules. 

And be damn’d over tea-cups and coffee. 

But let British lads sing. 

Crown a health to the king, 

And a fig for your Sultan and Sophy. 

Ah, Tonyl [Foible whispers Lady W, 

Lady. Sir Rowland impatient? Good lackl what shall 
I do with t hjis ^eastl y — Go He down and sleep, 

you sot — ^or as I’m a person, I'll have you bastinado’d 
"with btoom-sttcks. Call up ehe wenches with broom-sticks. 
Sir Wil. Ahay? Wenches, where are the wenches? 

A 
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Lady. Dear Cousin Witwoud get him away, and you 
will bind me to you inviolably. I have an affair of moment 

that invades me with some precipitation ^you will oblige 

me to all futurity. 

Wit. Come, knight ^pox on him, I don’t know what 

to say to him ^will you go to a cock-match ? 

Sir Wil. With a wench, Tony? Is she a shake-bag, 
sirrah ? Let me bite your cheek for that. 

Wit. Horrible I He has a breath like a bagpipe — ^Ay, ay, 
come will you march, my Salopian ? 

Sir Wil. Lead on, little Tony I’ll follow thee my 

Anthony, my Tantony, sirrah thou shalt be my Tantony, 
and I’ll be thy Pig. 

And a fig for your Sultan and Sophy. 

Lady. This will never do. It will never make a match. 

At least before he has been abroad. 

SCENE XII 

Lady Wishport, Waitwell dhgids'd as for Sir Rowland 

Lady. Dear Sir Rowland, 1 am confounded with con- 
fusion at the retrospection of my own rudeness, 1 have 

more pardons to ask than the Pope distributes in the year of 
JiTbile. But I hope where there is likely to be so near an 

alliance, ^we may unbend the severity of decorum and 

dispense with a little ceremony. 

Wait. My impatience, madam, is the effect of my trans- 
port; and 'till I have the possession of your adorable 

person, I am tantalized on the rack; and do but hang, madam, 
on the tenter of elcpectation. 

Lady. You have excess of gallantry. Sir Rowland; and 
press things to a conclusion, with amost prevallingvehemence. 
^But a day or two for decency of marriage. 

Watt, For decency of funeral, madam. The delay will 
break my heart— or if that should fail, I shall be poison’d. 
My nephew will get an inkling of my designs, and poison 

me, — and I Would willingly starve him before I die 1 

would gladly go out of the world ^ith that satisfaction. — 
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That would be some comfort to me, if I could but live so 
long as to be reveng’d on that unnatural viper. 

Lady. Is he so unnatural, say you? Truly I would 
contribute much both to the saving of your life, and the 

accomplishment of your revenge not that I respect my 

self; tho’ he has been a perfidious wretch to me. 

Wait. Perfidious to you! 

Lady. 0 Sir Rowland, the hours that he has dy’d away 
at my feet, the tears that he has shed, the oaths that he has 
sworn, the palpitations that he has felt, the trances and the 
trembliJigs, the ardors and the ecstacies, the kneelings, and 
the risings, the heart-heavings and the hand-gripings, the 
pangs and the pathetick regards of his protestmg eyes I Oh 
no memory can register. 

Wait. What, my rival 1 Is the rebel my rival? a’dies. 

Lady. don’t kill him at once, Sir Rowland, starve 
him gradually ipch by iricfi. 

"Wait. I’ll do’t. In three weeks he shall be bare-foot; in a 

month out at knees with begging an alms, he shall starve 

upward and upward, ’till he has nothing living but his head, 
and then go out in a s tink like a candle’s ■■p"" g-cgypgll 

Lady. Well, Sir Rowland, you have the way, ^you 

are no novice in the labyrinth of love you have the clue 

but as I am a peison. Sir Rowland, you must not attrib- 
ute my yielding to any sinister appetite, or indigestion of 
widowhood; noi-impute my complacency to any lethargy of 

continence 1 hope you do not think me prone to any 

iteration of nuptials. 

Wait. " Far be it from me 

Lady, If you do, I protest I must recede or think 

that I have made a prostitution of decorums, but in the 
vehemence of compassion, and to save the life of a person of 
so much importance— — 

Wait. I esteem it so — - 

Lady. Or else you wrong my condescension’- — 

Wait, T do not, 1 do not 

’ Lady. Tndecd you do. 

Wait. I do not, fair shrine of virtue. 
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Lady. If you think the least scruple of cji-nali ty was an 
ingredient 

Wait. Dear madam, no. You are all (^niphice-and 
frankinc ense , all chastity and odour. 

““ DadV. Or that 


SCENE XIII 
{To theni \ Foible 

Foib. Madam, the dancers are ready, and there’s one 
with a letter, who must deliver it into your own hands. 

Lady. Sir Rowland, will you give me leave? Think 
favourably, judge candidly, and conclude you have found a 
person who would suffer racks in honour’s cause, dear Sir 
Rowland, and will wait on you incessantly. 

SCENE XIV 
Waitwell, Foible 

Wait. Fie, fiel— What a slavery have I undergone; 
spouse, hast thou any cordial, I want spirits, 

Foib. What a washy rogue art thou, to pant thus for a 
quarter of an houis lying and,^wearing to a fine lady? 

Wait. 0, she is the antidote to desire. Spouse, thou wilt 

fare the worse for’t 1 shall have no appetite to iteration 

of nuptials ^this eight and forty hours by this hand I’d 

rather be a chairman in the dog-days ^than act Sir Row- 

land ’till this time to morrow. x. 

SCENE XV 
{To them] Lady with a letter 

Laby, Call in the dancers;— — Sir Rowland, we’ll sit, 
if you please, and see the entertainment. {Dance. 

Now with your permission. Sir Rowland, I will peruse my 
letter — ^I would open it in your jpresence, because I would 
not make you uneasie. If it should make you uneasie I^ 
would bum tt-^— spe^k if it efees— — but yofi ntay See, the' 
superscription U like a 'Woman’’® band. 
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Foib. By heav’n! Mrs. Marwood’s, I know it, my 

heart akes get it from her [To him, * 

Wait. A woman’s hand ? No, madam, that’s no woman’s 
hand, I see that already. That’s some body whose throat 
must be cut. 

Lady. Nay, Sir Rowland, since you give me a proof of 
your passion by your jealousie, I promise you I’ll make a 

return, by a frank communication ^you shall see it — ^we’ll 

open it together ^look you here. 

[Reads^ Madam, though unknown to you, [Look you 

there, ’tis from no body that I know.] 1 have that honour 

fot your chaiacter, that I think my self ohli^ d to let you know 
you are abus’d. He who pretends to be Sir Rowland is a cheat 
and a rascal 

Oh HeaVna! what’s this? 

Foib. Unfortunate, all’s ruin’d. 

Wait. How, how, let me see, let me see reading, 

J rascal and disguis’d, and suborn’d for that imposture, — O 
villany! 0 villany! by ike contrivance of 

Lady, I shall faint, I shall die, oh I 

Foib. Say, ’tis your nephew’s hand. — Quickly, his plot, 
swear, swear it. — [To him. 

Wait. Here’s a villainl Madam, don’t you perceive it, 
don’t you see it? 

Lady. Too well, too well. I have seen too much. 

Wait. I told you at first I knew the hand — A woman’s 
hand ? The lascal writes a sort of a large hand ; your Roman 
hand — saw there was a throat to be cut presently. If he 
were my son, as he is my nephew. I’d pistol him — 

Foib, 0 Treacheryl But are you sure, Sir Rowland, it 
is his writing? 

Wait. Suje? Am I here? do I live? do I love this pearl 
of India? I have twenty letters in my pocket from him, in 
the saine character. 

Lady. Howl • 

Foib^ Q wjiat luck it is, Sir Rowland, that you were 
present at this juncture ! This was the business that brought 
Mr. Mirabell disguis'd tChMadam Millamant this afternoon. 
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I thought something was contiiving, when he stole by me 
'and would have hid his face. 

Lady. How, howl — I heard the villain was in the house 
indeed; and now I remember, my neice went away abruptly, 
when Sir Wilfull was to have made his addiesses. 

Foib. Then, then madam, Mr. Mirabell waited for her 
in her chamber; but I would not tell your Ladiship to dis- 
compose you when you were to receive Sir Rowland. 

Wait. Enough, his date is short. 

Foib. No, good Sir Rowland, don’t Incur the law. 

Wait. Law! I care not for law. I can but die, and ’tis 
in a good cause — my Lady shall be satisfy’d of my truth and 
innocence, tho’ it cost me my life. 

Lady. No, dear Sir Rowland, don’t fight, if you should 
be kill’d I must never shew my face; or hang’ d,— ^consider 
niy reputation, Sir Rowland — ^no you shan’t fight, — I’ll go^ 
and examine my neice; I’ll make her confess. I conjure you 
Sir Rowland by all your love not to fight. 

Wait. I am charm’d madam, I obey. But some proof 
you must let me give you; — I’ll go for a black box, which 
contains the writings of my whole estate, and deliver that 
into your hands. 

Lady, Ay dear Sir Rowland, that will be some comfort, 
K bring the black box. 

Wait. And may I presume to bring a contract to be 
sign’d this night? May I hope so far? 

Lady. Bring what you will; but come alive, pray come 
alive, 0 this is a happy discovery. 

Wait. Dead or alive I'll come — and married we will be 
in spight of treachery; ay and get an heir that shall defeat 
the last remaining glimpse of hope in my abandon’d nephew. 
Come, ray bj^som-widow; 

E’er long you shall substantial proof receive 
That I’m an arrant knight — 


Foib. 


Or arrant knave, 
\Bnd of the Fourth Aet\ 
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ACT V 
SCENE I 

[SCENE continues] Lady Wishfort and Foible 

Lady. Out of my house, out of my house, thou viper, 
thou serpent, that I have foster’d; thou bosom traitress, 

that I rais’d from nothing begone, begone, begone, go, 

go, ^that I took from washing of old gause and weayjpg 

oT dead hair, with a bleak blue nose, over a chafing-dish oC 
starv’d embers, and dining behind a traverse rag, in a shop 
no bigger than a bird-cage, ^go, go, starve again, do, do. 

Foib. Dear madam, I’ll beg pardon on my knees. 

Lady. Away, out, out, go set up for your self again do, 

drive a trade, do, with your three-penny-worth of small ware, 
flaunting upon a packthread, imdor a Krandy-s ellerR b’dk, or 
ag ainst a dead. w all_bv a ballad-monger. Go, hang out an 
old Fmo«wi^gorgrt,”withra'yard of^ellow colberteen again; 
do; an old gnaw’d mask, two rows of pins and a child’s fiddle;, 
A glass necklace with the beads broken, and a quilted night- 
cap with one ear. Go, go, drive a trade, these were your 

commodities, you treacherous trull, this was the merchandize 
you dealt in, when I took you into my house, plac’d you next 
my self, and made you govemante of my whole family. You 
have forgot this, have you, now you have feather’d your ne^ 

Foib. No, no, dear madam. Do but hear me, have but 

a moment's patience I’ll confess all. Mr. Mirabell 

seduc’d me; I am not the first that he has wheadled with his 
dissembling tongue; your Ladiship’s own wisdom has been 
deluded by him, then how should I, a poor ignorant, defend 
my self? 0 madam, if you knew but what he promis’d me, 
and how he assur’d me your Ladiship should come to no 

damage Or else the wealth of the Indies should not have 

brib’d me to conspire against so good, so sweet, so kind a 
lady as you have been to me. 

LAiftr. No damage? What to betray me, to marry me to 
a cast-serving-man; to make me a receptacle, an hospital fot 

ft 
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a decay’d pimp? No damage? 0 thou frontless impudenc*. 
more tfean a big-belly’d actress. 

Foib. Pray do but hear me madam, he could not marry 

your Ladiship, madam ^no indeed his marriage was to 

have been void in law; for he was marry’d to me first, to 
secure your Ladiship. He could not have bedded your 
Ladiship; for if he had consummated with your Ladiship, he 
must have run the risque of the law, and been put upon hrs 

clergy ^Yes indeed, I enquir’d of the law in that case 

^h<foie I would meddle or make. 

Lady. What, then I have been your property, have I? 

I have been convenient to you, it seems, ^while you were 

catering for Mirabell; I have been breaker for you? What 

, have you made a passive bawd of me? this exceeds al 

precedent; I am brought to fine uses, to become a botcher o. 
second-hand marriages between Abigails and Andrewsl 
I’ll couple you. Yes, I’ll baste you together, you and your 
Philander. I’ll Dukc’s-Place you, as I’m a person. Your 
turtle is in custody already: you shall coo in the same cage, 
«if there be constable or warrant in the parish. 

Foib. 0 that over I was born, O that I was ever marry’d, 
——a bride, ay I shall be a Bridewell-bride. OhI 


SCENE II 
Mrs. Fainall, Foible 

Mrs, Fain. Poor Foible, what’s the matter? 

Foib. 0 madam^^jny Lady’s gone for a constable; I shall 
be had to a justre^i^d put to Bridewell to beat hemp; poor 
WaitweU’s gonp^ prison already. ^ / 

Mrs. F^»; Have a good heart, Foible, Mirabell’s gone 
Ito grve‘'?t^rity for him. This is all Mal^od’s and mj 
husband’s doing. 

< vFoib. y«s, yes, I know It, madam; was in my Lady*: 
doset, and ovftrhfiajcd all that you said to me before dinner 
.'She sent the li^tettq my Lady, and tKat missing effect, Mr 
J'ainall laid dns Ijlot td ar>;e{it'Wdit;well, when he pretended tx 
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*gp for the papers; and in the mean time Mrs. Marwood 
^declar’d all to my Lady. 

Mrs. Fain. Was there no mention made of me in the 

lettei? My mother does not suspect my being in the 

confedeiacyf I fancy Marwood has not told her, tho’ she 
has told my husband. 

Foib. Yes, madam; but my Lady did not see that part: 
We stifled the letter before she read so far. Has that mis- 
chievous devil told Mr. Fainall of your Ladiship then.? 

, Mrs. Fain. Ay, all’s out, my affair with Mirabell, e^^cTy 
’ thing discover’d. This is the last day of our living together, 
that’s my comfort, 

« Foib. Indeed madam, and so ’tis a comfort if you knew 

5 all, he has been even with your Ladiship; which I cou’d- 

J'have told you long enough since, but I love to keep peace and 
quietness by my good will: I had rather bring friends to- 
gether, than set ’em at distance. But Mrs. Marwood and 
he are nearer related than ever their parents thought for, 

Mrs. Fain. Say’st thou so. Foible? Canst thou prove 
this? 

Foib. 1 can take my oath of it, madam, so can Mrs. 
Mincing; we have had many a fair word from Madam Mar- 
wood, to conceal something that passed in our chamber one" 

evening when you were at Hide-Park; and we were 

thought to have gone a walking: but we went up unawajfft?, 

^tho’ we were sworn to secresie too; Madam Marwood- 

took a Book and swore us upon it: but it was but a book of 

poems, so long as it was not a Bible-oath, we may break, 

it with a safe conscience. 

Mrs. Fain. This discovery is the most opportune thing 
I cou’d wish. Now Mincing? 

SCENE III 
[To them] Mincing 

Hl{fc. My Lady wou’d speak with Mrs. Foible, mem. 

\ Mirabell is witfi her; he has set your spouse at liberty, 

, Foible, arjji wou’d have you hide your self in my Lad/s 
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closet, ’till my old Lady’s anger is abated. 0, my old Lady 
is in a perilous passion, at something Mr. Fainall has said; 
he swears, and my old Lady cries. There’s a fcaiful hurricane 
I vow. He says mem, how that he’ll have my Lady’s fortune 
made over to him, or he’ll be divorc’d. 

Mrs. Fain, Does your Lady or Mirabell know that? 

Minc. Yes mem, they have sent me to see if Sir Wilfull 
be sober, and to bring him to them. My Lady is resolved 
to have him I think, rather than lose such a vast sum as six 
■{Imusand pound. O, come Mrs. Foible, I hear my old Lady. 
" itiRS. Fain. Foible, you must tell Mincing, that she must 
prepare to vouc h wh en I call her. 

Foib. ^es, yes, madam. 

Minc. O yes mem, I’ll vouch any thing for your Ladyship’s 
* service, be what it will. 


SCENE IV 

Mrs. Fainall, Lady Wissfort, Marwood 

Lady. O my dear friend, how can I enunrerate the benefits 
that I have receiv’d from your goodness? To you I owe the 
timely discovery of the false vows of Mirabell; to you I owe 
.. the detection of the Impostor Sir Rowland. And now you 
are become an Intercessor with my son-in-law, to_ save the 
honour of my house, and compound for the frailties of my 
•,{«lughter, Well friend, you arc enough to reconcile me to the 
bad world, or else I would retire to desarts and solitudes; and 
feed harmless sheep by groves and purling stctiaras. Dear 
Marwood, let us leave the world, and retire by our selves and 
be shepherdesses. 

Mrs. Mar. Let us first dispatch the affair in har.d, 
madam. We shall have leisure to think of retirement after- 
wards. Here is one who is concerned in the treaty. 

Lady. O daughter, daughter, is it possible thou shoul(“ ”>7 
be my child, bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, ant 
I may say, another me, and yet trangress the most ^ 
particle of severe virtue ? Is it possible ^ou should lean 

’ !n cast in the direct mold of yiiv;» 

* tided to 


" to iniquity, who have been 
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I have not only been a mold but a pattern for you, and a 
model for you, after you were brought into the world.^ 

Mrs. Fain, I don't understand your Ladiship, 

Lady. Not understand ? Why have you not been naught? 
Have you not been sophisticated? Not undeistandf Here 
I am ruin’d to compound for your caprices and your cuckol- 
doms. I must pawn my plate and my jewels, and luin my 

neice, and all little enough 

Mrs. Fain. I am wrong’d and abus’d, and so are you. 
’Tis a false accusation, as false as hell, as false as your frieiid 
there, ay or your friend’s friend, my false husband. 

Mrs. Mar. My friend, Mrs. Fainall? Your husband 
my friend, what do you mean? 

Mrs. Fain. I know what I mean, madam, and so do you; 
and so shall the world at a time convenient, 

Mrs. Mar. I am sorry to see you so passionate, madam. 
More temper would look more like innocence. But I have 
done. I am sorry my zeal to serve your Ladiship and family, 
should admit of misconstruction, or make me liable to affront. 
You -will pardon me, madam, if I meddle no more with aii 
affair, in which I am not personally concern’d. 

Lady. O dear friend, I am so asham’d that you should 

jneet with such returns; you ought to ask pardon on yout 

knees, ungrateful creature; she deserves more -from you, 
than all your life can accomplish 0 don’t leave me des- 
titute in this perplexity; ^no, stick to me, my good genuik 

Mrs. Fain, I tell you, madam, you’re abus’d — ^stick to 

you? ay, like a leach, to suck your best blood she’ll 

drop off when she’s full. Madam, you shan't pawn a bodkin, 
nor part with a brass counter, in composition for me. I dehe 
’em all. Let ’em prove their aspersions: I know my own 
innocence, and dare stand a trial. 

SCENE V 

tADY WiSHFORT, MaRWOOD 

Lady. Why, if she should be innocent, if she should be- 
twiong’d afternall, ha? I don’t know what to think,' and" 
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I promise you, her education has been unexceptionable 

I may say it; for I chiefly made it my own care to initiate her 
very ififancy in the rudiments of vittue, and to impress upon 
her render years a young odium and aversion to the very 

sight of men, ay friend, she would have shriek’d if she 

had but seen a man, ’till she was in her teens. As I’m a person 

\’tis true she was nevei suffer’d to play with a male-child, 

tho’ but in coats; nay her very babies weie of the feminine 

gender, 0, she never look’d a man in the face but her own 

^hcr, or the chaplain, and him we made a shift to put upc^ 

• hSj for a woman, by the help of his long garments, and his 
sleek face; ’till she was going in her fifteen. 

Mrs. Mar. ’Twas much she should be deceiv’d so long. 

Lady. I warrant you, or she would never have bom to 
•have been catechiz’d by him; and have heard his long lectures 
against singing and dancmg, and such debaucheries; and 
going to filthy plays; and prophane musick-meetings, where 
the lewd trebles squeek nothing but bawdy, and the bases 
roar blasphemy. 0, she would have swoon’d at the sight or 
name of an obscene play-book — -and can I think after all 
S:hiB, that my daughter can be naught f Wliat, a whore? 
And thought it excommunication to set her foot within the 
floor of a play-house. 0 dear friend, I can’t believe it, no, no; 
as she says, 1®* him prove it, let him prove it, 

Mrs. Mar. Prove it, madam? What, and have your 
rianic prostituted in a publick court; yours and your daugh- 
ter’s reputation worry’d at the bar by a pack of bawling law- 
yers? To be usher’d in with an 0 yts of scandjfl; and have 
your case open’d by an old fumbler leacher in a quoif like 
a man midwife, to bring your daughter’s infamy to light; 
to be a theme for legal punsters, and quiblers by the statute; 
and become a jest, against a rule of court, where there is no 
precedent for a jest in any record; not even in Dooms-day- 
Book: to discompose the gravity of the bench, and provoke 
naughty interrogatories in more naughty Jaw Latin; whilp 
the good judge, tickl’d with the proceeding, simpers unjer^a 
grey beard, and figes off and on his cGsthion As if he had 
•swallow’d Cantharides, or sate upon Cow-Itch. 
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Lady. 0, ’tis very hard ! 

Mrs. Mar. And then to have my young revellers of 
Temple take notes, like prentices at a conventicle; and af 
talk it over again in commons, or before drawers in an eati' 
house. 

Lady. Worse and worse. 

Mrs. Mar. Nay this is nothing; if it would end her 
’twere well. But it must after this be consign’d by the -^ovt 
hand writers to the publick press, and from thence be trans- 
ferr’d to the hands nay into the throats and lungs of hawkers, 
'“with voices more licentious than the loud flounderman’s: 
and this you must hear ’till you are stunn’d; nay, you must 
hear nothing else for some days. 

Lady. O, ’tis insupportable. No, no, dear friend, make 
it up, make it up; ay, ay, I’ll compound. I’ll give up all, 
my self and my all, my neice and her all anything, every- 

thing for composite w' 

Mrs. Mar. Naj^ adam, I advise nothing, I only lay 
before you, as a frienh^the inconveniencies which perhaps 
you have overseen. Here comes Mr. Fainall, if he will 
satisfy’d to huddle up all in silence, I shall be glad. YouJ 
must think I would rather congratulate than condole with 
you. 

SCENE VI 

Fainall, Lady Wisiifort, Mrs. Marwood 


Lady. Ay, ay, I do not doubt it, dear Marwood; No, 
no, I do not doubt it. 

Fain. Well, madam; I have suffer’d my self to be over- 


come by the importunity of this Lady your friend; and am 
content you shall enjoy y our own proper estate during l ife; 
on condition you oblige your self never to marry, under such 

• • IMIt II J II *<** •- 

penalty as 1 think convenient. 

TLady. Never to martyr 

Fai^. No more Sir Rowlands, ^the next imposture 


r>/hot b^so timely detected. 

MrrTMar. That condition, I dare answer, -my Lady will 
consent to, without difficulty; she has already but too much 
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1 ;{piTionc’d ‘the perficliousness of men. Besides, madam, 

‘n we rctiic to our pastoral solitude we shall bid adieu 
’nil other thoughts. 

y <j,At)Y. Ay, that’s true; but in case of necessity; as of 
alth, or some such emergency 

*,Fain. p, if you are presciib’d marriage, you shall be 
'onsider’uijl will only reserve to my self the power to chuse 
qf "j^u. K your physickjjpe wholsome, it matters not who 
IS your apothecary. wife shall settle on me the 

'reminder o f her fortun e, not made over already; and for 
her mainte na^nce depend entirely on my discretion. ’ 

. LadvT This is most inhumanly savage; exceeding the 
barbarity of a Muscovite husband. 

FAtN. I leam’d it from hisJUzarish majesty's jetinue, in a 
winter evening’s conference overEiandy and" pepper, amongst 
other secrets of matrimony and policy, as they ate at present 
practis'd in the northern hemisphere, this must be 
-agreed unto, and that positively. Lastly^Ijpill b,e endow’d, 
in right of my wife, with that six thousand pound, which is 
tile moTeiy of Mrs. Millamant’s fortune in your possession; 
■’and witich she has forfeited (as will appear by the last Will 
and Testament of your deceas’d husband, Sir Jonathan 
^ishfortl by her disobedience in contracting her self against 
your consent or knowledge; and by refusing the offer’d matdi 
vvith Sir Wilful! Witwoud, which you, like a careful aunt, 
had provided for her. 

Lapy. My nephew was non compos; and could not make 


his addresses. . 

Fain. IxiunaSaraaJte demands — rlM ear no ob jections. 

Lapy. You will grant me time to consider? 

Fain. Yes, while the instrument is drawing, to which 
you must set your hand 'till more sufficient deeds ^n be 
perfected: t«^hich I will take care shall be done with all 
possible speed. In the mean while I will go for the said 
instrument, and ’till my return you may baUance this matter 
in your own discretion. 




